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XO'PKS ON 'rKANSUri: RATION 


1 \>7ir/-S(>;/;/fifs 

a has the sound ol'in ‘ wuinan.' 
a has the sound of rHn ‘ father.' 
c haN'the vowel-sound in ‘grey.* 
i has the sound of / in ‘ pin.’ 

1 has the sound of / in ‘ police.' 
o has the sound of in ‘ bone.’ 
u has the sound oi' u in ‘ bull.* 
il has the sound of// in ‘ nute.' 
ai has the vowel-sound in ‘ mine.* 
nil has the vow<.‘l-sound in ‘house.' 

It .sliould be slated tliat no alleinpl has been made lo distinguish 
between the long and short sounds of e and in the Dravidian 
languages, which possess the vowel-sounds in ‘bet’ and ‘hot’ in 
addition to those given above. Nor has it been thought nccessaiN 
to mark vowels as long in I'ascs where mistakes in [wonuma'ation 
were not likely to be made. 


( onsottimfs 

Most Indian languages have different fonns for ft number of (‘on 
sonants, such as //, /, r, N:c., marked in scientific works l)y the use 
of dots or italics. As the ICuropean ear distinguishes these with 
difficulty in ordinary pronunciation, it has been considered undesir¬ 
able to embarrass the reader with them ; and only two notes are 
required. In the first place, the Arabic a strong guttural, has 
been represented by ^ instead of (/, which is often used. Secondly, 
it should be remarked that aspirated consonants are common; and, 
in [>articular, //// and /// (except in Burma) never have the sound of 
ih in ‘ this ’ or ‘thin/ hut should he pronounced as in ‘woodhouse ' 
and ‘boathook.’ 
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Bm jnese Words 

Burmese and some of the languages on the frontier of China have 
the following special sounds :— 

aw has the vowel sound in Maw.’ 

d and ii are j)ronounced as in (xerman. 

gy is pronounced almost like j in ‘jewel.’ 

ky is pronouiK'ed almost like cli in ‘churc!h.’ 

th is pronouiK'ed in some I'ases as in ‘ this,’ in some rases as in 
‘thin.’ 

w after a consonant has the fon^e of uuk "Hhis, ywa and pwc 
are disyllables, pronounc ed as if written ivcre'rt' and pu7vc. 

It should also be noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
or stress is distributed almost equally on each syllable, in Burniese 
there is a tendency to throw’ special stress on the last syllable. 

(icneral 

'rhe names of some ])laces -e. g. (‘alcutta, Bombay, Lucknow, 
( aw’npore—have obtained a popular fi.xity of spelling, while special 
forms have been officially pre.scribed for others. Names of persons 
are often spelt and pronounced differently in different parts of India : 
but the variations have been made as few' as possible by assimilating 
forms almost alike, especially where a partic'ular .spelling has lieen 
generally adopted in JCnglisli books, 

NOTKS on MoNKV, l^KK K.S, WKHiin.s ANJ> Measukks 

As the currency of India is based upon the rupee, all statements 
wdth regard to money throughout the Gazetteer have nec-essarily been 
expressed in rupees, nor has it been found {)ossi[)le to add generally 
a conversion into sterling. Down to about JS73 the gold value of 
the rupee (containing 165 grains of pure silver) w’as approximately 
equal to 2s., or one-tenth of a £ ; and for that period it is easy to 
convert rupees into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000 
= £100). But after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver as 
compared with gold throughout the world, there came a serious and 
progressive fall in the exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the ruiiee dropped as low' as i.v. In order to provide a remedy for 
the heavy loss caused to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and finance from the inconvenience due to constant and 
unforeseen fluctuations in exchange, it was resolved in 1893 to close 
the mints to the free coinage of silver, and thus force up the value of 
the rupee l)y restricting the circulation, rhe intention was to raise 
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the exchange value of the rupee to is. 4!., and then introduce a gold 
standard (though not necessarily a gold currency) at the rate of Rs. 15 
= £1. This policy has been completely successful. From 1899 on¬ 
wards the value of the rupee has been maintained, with insignificant 
fluctuations, at the proposed rate of is. 4 !.; and consequently since 
that date three rupees have been equivalent to two rupees before 1873. 
For the intermediate period, between 1873 1899, it is manifestly 

impossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
rupee. But since 1899, if it is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as before 1873), but 
also one-third must be subtracted from the result. Thus Rs. 1,000 
= £100—f = (about) £67. 

Another matter in connexion with the expression of money state¬ 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be explained. The method of 
numerical notation in India differs from that which prevails through¬ 
out Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou¬ 
sands and millions, but in lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accord¬ 
ing to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) 
may be read as the equivalent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 after 1899; while a crore of rupees 
(Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873, the equivalent of (about) £666,667 

after 1899. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction commonly used for many purposes by both 
natives and Europeans. The anna was formerly reckoned as i\d .; 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to id. The 
anna is again subdivided into 12 pies. 

The various systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units. The scale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras and Bombay, may be thus expressed : one maund = 40 seers ; 
one seer = 16 chittaks or 80 tolas. The actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from District to District, and even from village to 
village; but in the standard system the tola is 180 grains Troy 
(the exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs 2*057 lb., 
and the maund 82*28 lb. This standard is used in official reports 
and throughout the Gazetteer. 

For calculating retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change, what varies is not the amount of money to be paid for the 

IX t 
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same quantity, but the quantity to be obtained for the same amount 
of money. In other words, prices in India are quantity prices, not 
money prices. When the figure of quantity goes up, this of course 
means that the price has gone down, which is at first sight perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, however, be mentioned that quantity 
prices are not altogether unknown in England, especially at small 
shops, where pennyworths of many groceries can be bought. Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
If it be desired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted—based 
upon the assumptions that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at li^. 4//.: i seer per rupee = (about) 
3 lb. for 2j.; 2 seers per rupee = (about) 6 lb. for 2J.; and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measurement in India generally 
is the bigha^ which varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have always been expressed throughout the Gazetteer either 
in square miles or in acres. 
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Bomjur.—Frontier police outpost in Lakhimpur District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 28° y'' N. and 95° 43' E., on the left 
bank of the Dibang river. The outpost is about 20 miles north of 
Sadiya, and is connected with it by a road cut through dense tree forest, 
which has to be cleared for some little distance from the roadway for 
fear of ambuscades from the hill tribes. Bomjur is the most advanced 
point on the north-east frontier of the Indian Empire, and is situated 
among wild and magnificent scenery. 

Bomong.—One of the three circles into which the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, Eastern Bengal and Assam, are divided for administrative pur¬ 
poses. It occupies the south of the District, lying between 21® 11"' and 
22® 30^ N. and 92® 6' and 92® 42' E., with an area of 2,064 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the Chakma circle; on the south 
and west by the District boundary; and on the east by forest Reserves. 
The country consists of a succession of hill ranges and valleys covered 
with forest. The population (1901) is 44,075, having increased by 
12*9 per cent, since 1891. Most of the people are Maghs, or Ara- 
kanese. There are 74 villages, of which Bandarban is the residence 
of the Bomong, an hereditary title attaching to the chief who admin¬ 
isters the circle. The present chief is named Cholaphru Chaudhri. 

Bonai. —Tributary S^ate of Orissa, Bengal, lying between 21® 39' 
and 22® 8' N. and 84® 30' and 85® 23' E., with an area of 1,296^ square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the State of Gangpur and Singh- 
bhiim District ; on the east by Keonjhar; and on the south and west 
by Bamra. Bonai is shut in on all sides by rugged forest-clad hills, 
intersected by a few passes or gorges which connect it with the 
surrounding States. The space within is not one extensive valley but 
is interspersed here and there with hills. Most of the hills are densely 
wooded to the summit, and except at the regular passes are inaccessible to 
beasts of burden. The principal peaks are Mankarnacha (3,639 feet), 

* This figure, which differs from the area shown in the Census Report of 1901, was 
supplied by the Purveyor-General. 
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Badamgarh (3,525 feet), and Kumritar (3,490 feet). Hog, bear, 
tiger, leopard, elephant, deer, and peafowl are met with in the forests. 
I'he BrahmanI, the only large river, flows from north to south through 
the centre of the State. It receives the drainage of the surrounding hill 
streams, and waters a beautiful and spacious valley containing large 
groves of mango and other fruit trees. 

Bonai was ceded to the British Government in 1803 under the Treaty 
of Deogaon by Raghuji Bhonsla of Nagpur, to whom it was restored by 
a special engagement in 1806. It reverted to the British Government 
under the provisional agreement concluded with Madhuji Bhonsla 
(Appa Sahib) in 1818, and was finally ceded by the treaty of 1826. 
The State is ordinarily administered, subject to certain restrictions, 
by the Raja, who is required to pay a tribute and to render military 
service in time of war. Indra Deo, the grandfather of the present 
chief, received the title of Bahadur for his services in suppressing the 
Keonjhar rising. During the minority of the present chief the State is 
under the direct management of Government. The total revenue is 
Rs. 1,30,000, and the tribute is Rs. 500 per annum. The ruling family 
claims to have come from Ceylon, but appears to be of aboriginal 
Bhuiya origin. In 1905 the State was transferred from Chota Nagpur 
to Orissa. The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulated by a sanad granted in 1899, reissued in 1905 with a few 
verbal changes due to the transfer of the State to Orissa. Under this 
sanad the chief was formally recognized and permitted to administer his 
territory subject to prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for 
a further period of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable to revi¬ 
sion. The chief is under the general control of the Commissioner of 
Orissa, who is Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, as regards all 
important matters of administration, including the settlement and collec¬ 
tion of land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the administration of 
justice, arrangements connected with excise, salt, and opium, and dis¬ 
putes in which other States are concerned; and he cannot levy import 
and export duties or transit dues, unless they are specially authorized 
by the Lieutenant-Governor. He is permitted to levy rents and certain 
other customary dues from his subjects, and is empowered to pass 
sentences of imprisonment up to five years and of fine to the extent of 
Rs. 200; but sentences of imprisonment for more than two years and of 
fine exceeding Rs. 50 require the confirmation of the Commissioner. 

The recorded population increased from 32,120 in 1891 to 38,277 
in 1901, the growth being due partly to a more accurate enumeration 
and partly to the country having been rendered more accessible by 
the Bengal-N^pur Railway. The inhabitants reside in 217 villages, the 
most populous of which are situated in the central valley along the 
banks of the Brahman!; for the whole State the density is 30 persons 
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per square mile. Hindus number 26,371 and Animists 11,745. The 
population consists chiefly of aborigines, the most numerous tribes 
being Bhuiyas, Gonds, Hos, Kharias, Mundas, and P5ns. The BhuiySs 
and Gonds are the most influential classes; they have always shown 
a very independent attitude towards the Raja, and within the last 
thirty years one rebellion of the Bhuiyas and two of the Gonds have 
taken place. The headman of the Bhuiyas, who is called saont^ claims 
the prerogative of bestowing on the Raja the ttka or sign of investiture, 
a claim which is, however, not recognized by the chief. The two head¬ 
men or leaders of the Gonds are respectively called mahdpdtra and 
dandpdt. The saont^ the mahdpdtra^ and the dandpdt are the only three 
fief-holders or sub-proprietors under the Raja, each possessing several 
villages and having to render military service to the Raja if required, 
besides paying a fixed yearly rental. There is some immigration of 
Kols, Mundas, and Oraons from Singhbhum, and of Kaltuyas (Kol- 
thas) and Agarias from Sambalpur. 'Fhese tribes take leases of jungle- 
clad tracts and reclaim them, and the area under cultivation is thus 
being rapidly extended. The Kaltuya settlers, who are mostly paid 
labourers under the Bhuiyas, are very industrious and intelligent culti¬ 
vators ; in some pUu'es they bank up the hill streams and utilize for 
irrigation the water thereby stored up. Rice is the staple product: 
three successive crops are grown in the year—the gorddhan or the 
earliest highland autumn rice, the ordinary autumn crop, and the winter 
rice. Among the minor crops are pulses, maize, and oilseeds ; castor- 
oil plants and sugar-cane are largely grown on homestead lands; and 
cotton is also extensively cultivated. Pasturage is plentiful. Bonai 
possesses large forests, full of valuable trees, such as sdl {Shorea 
rohusia)y dsa?i ( Tenninalia iomentosa\ pidsdl {Pterocarpus Marsupium\ 
sissu {Daldergia Sissoo)^ and kusum {SMeichcra trijugd). Since these 
have been made accessible by the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Rail¬ 
way, they have formed a valuable source of income to the State. Minor 
forest products of value are lac, tasar cocoons, and sabai grass (Jschoe- 
mum angusHfolium), Gold is found in small quantities in the bed and 
banks of the Brahman!; the sand is washed by Jhora Gonds, but their 
daily earnings range only from 2 to 4 annas. In 1896 the Bengal Gold 
and Silver Company took a prospecting lease from the Raja for three 
years, paying a premium of Rs. 25,000, but the enterprise was abandoned 
as unprofitable. Iron is found, but is extracted only for local use. 
Brass pots and ornaments, pots of a soft black stone, and coarse cotton 
cloths are manufactured, but in quantities hardly sufficient to meet the 
local demand. The chief imports are European cotton fabrics, salt, 
kerosene oil, machine-made thread, and tobacco ; and the chief exports 
are oilseeds, hides, horns, lac, tasar cocoons, timber, ghl^ sabai grass, 
and wax. These articles are carried to the railway on pack-bullocks or by 
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coolies ; for want of good roads, carts are seldom used. An unmetalled 
and unbridged road connects Bonaigarh with Raurkela station on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, a distance of about 45 miles. 

'riie police force consists of 6 officers and 27 men, besides a body of 
village chaukiddrs and goraits, A dispensary is maintained by the State 
at iJonaigarh, and at the same place there is a jail with accommodation 
for 50 prisoners. The State also maintains eleven lower primary 
schools. 

Bonaigarh.—Head-quarters of Bonai State, Bengal, situated in 
21® 49' N, and 84® 58' E. Population (1901), 1,850. Bonaigarh, 
which contains the residence of the Raja, a dispensary, and a jail, is 
surrounded on three sides by the Brahman! river, and is further 
defended by a high mud wall and moat. It is connected by an 
unbridged and unmetalled road about 45 miles in length with Raurkela 
station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. The site, which is very pictur¬ 
esque, is 505 feet above sea-level. 

Bongong.-—Subdivision and village in Jessore District, Bengal. See 
Bangaon. 

Boondee.—State and capital thereof in Rajputana. See Bundi. 

Boondelcund.—Hi.storic area in the United Provinces and Central 
India, See Bundelkhand. 

Bor^tn.—Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Manbhum 
District, Bengal, situated in 23®22'N. and 86® 8'E. It is noteworthy 
on account of the Jain remains in the neighbourhood, on the right bank 
of the Kasai river. Amid heaps of debris and ruins stand three fine 
brick temples. The tower of the largest rises from a base of 26 feet 
square to a height of (at present) about 60 feet; the upper portion has 
fallen, but the proportions in other temples cf the same type suggest 
that the original building must have been about one-third higher than the 
present ruins. The chamber occupies only 9 square feet; the images 
have been removed. The bricks of which these temples are made are 
beautifully fashioned, and appear to have been finished by grinding. 
In this respect, and in their style of ornament and workmanship, 
these temples resemble the great Buddhist temple of Buddh Gaya 
in Bihar. 

{Archaeological Survey Report^ vpl. viii, pp. 184-6.] 

Borgaon.—Village in the Valva tdluka of Satara District, Bombay, 
situated in 17® 5' N. and 74® 23' E., 5^ miles north-east of Isllmpur and 
5 miles north-west of Valva. Population (1901), 5,498. It is a large 
agricultural village on the right bank of the Kistna. To the north, 
adjoining the river, is an interesting modern temple with round-arched 
cloisters of brick covered with mortar. The land in the neighbourhood 
includes some of the finest Kistna valley black soil, 

Borgaon.—Village in the Chikodi tdluka of Belgaum District, 
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Bombay, situated in 16® 35' N. and 74" 33' E. Population (1901), 
5,495. The village is purely agricultural, and contains a boys’ .school 
with 77 pupils. 

Borgh&t.—Pass across the Western Cthats in Poona District, Bom¬ 
bay, 40 miles south-east of Bombay, and about the same distance north¬ 
west of Poona, situated in i8® 47' N. and 73° 21' E. The summit is 
1,831 feet above the level at its base, or 2,027 f'Cet above the sea. The 
south-east line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway here climbs 
the Ghats from the Konkan to the Deccan. The average gradient is 
r in 48. The total length of tunnelling is 2,535 yards. There are 
8 viaducts, varying from 52 to 168 yards in length, and from 45 to 
139 fefet in height. The total quantity of cuttings was 1,623,102 cubic 
yards, and of embankments 1,849,934 cubic yards. The maximum 
height of the embankments is 74 feet. There are 18 bridges of various 
spans from 7 to 30 feet, and 58 culverts of from 2 to 6 feet span. The 
estimated cost of the work was 60 lakhs, or an average of 4 lakhs per 
mile. It was completed in February, 1861, within five years from the 
date of its commencement. 

In former times the Borghat was considered the key of the Deccan. 
In 1804 General Wellesley gave Bombay greater facilities of access to 
the Deccan by making the Borghat practicable for artillery, and con¬ 
structed a good road from the top of the to Poona. A good 
carriage road up the was not, however, completed until 1830, when 
it was opened by Sir John Malcolm, then Governor of Bombay. ‘ On 
the 10th of November, 1830,’ he wrote, ‘ I opened the Borghat, which, 
though not quite completed, was sufficiently advanced to enable me to 
drive down with a party of gentlemen in several carriages. It is 
impossible for me to give a correct idea of this splendid work, which 
may be said to break down the wall between the Konkan and the 
Deccan. It will give fiicility to commerce, be of the greatest con¬ 
venience to troops and travellers, and lessen the expense of European 
and other articles to all who reside in the Deccan.^ Thirty years after¬ 
wards another Governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere, at the opening of 
the Borghat railway incline, which reaches by one long lift of 15^ miles 
the height of 1,831 feet, recalled Sir John Malcolm's words and said : 

‘ When I first saw the some years later, we were very proud in 
Bombay of our mail-cart to Poona, the first, and at that time, I believe, 
the only one running in India; but it was some years later before the 
road was generally used for wheeled carriages. I remember that we 
met hardly a single cart between Khandala and Poona; long droves of 
pack-bullocks had still exclusive possession of the road, and probably 
more carts now pass up and down the in a week than were then to 
be seen on it in a whole year. But the days of mail and bullock-carts, as 
well as of pack-bullocks, are now drawing to a close.* Bullock-carts, 
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however, still continue to do a fair business in spite of the completion 
of the railway. 

Bori. —Subdivision and iahstl of Loralai District, Baluchistiin, 
lying between 30° 18' and 30® 48' N. and 67° 42'and 69® 45'E., with 
an area of 2,072 square miles and a population (1901) of 18,174, an 
increase of 6,396 since 1891. The head-quarters are at Loralai 
town (population, 3,561). The villages number 128. The land revenue 
amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 6r,ooo. Bori consists of a long valley, 
forming the catchment area of two branches of the Anambar river. 
It has rich soil and is well cultivated, and fine orchards are to be seen 
in some of the villages. The majority of the people are agriculturists. 
Among the Sargara Kakars of Dirgi a curious custom exists of allotting 
a share of land to every married woman at periodical distributions. 

Borivli. —Village in the Salsette taluka of Thana District, Bombay, 
situated in 19® 14' N. and 72® 51' E., on the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway, about 22 miles north of Bombay. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 182. Borivli is a convenient centre for visiting several 
places of interest. The Kanheri caves lie up the Tulsi valley about five 
miles to the east. At Mandapeshvar, called Monpezier or Monpa^:er 
by the Portuguese, about 2 miles north of Borivli, are situated a 
notable white Portuguese watch-tower, and a set of Brahmanic caves, 
over a thousand years old, one of the latter being specially interesting 
from having been used as a Catholic chapel. On the top of the rock 
in which the caves are cut stands a large and high-roofed Portuguese 
cathedral, lately repaired, and extensive ruined buildings belonging to 
a college and monastery. In a mango orchard, at Eksar, in rich wooded 
country about a quarter of a mile south of Mandapeshvar and a mile 
north-west of Borivli, are six great blocks of stone about 8 feet high by 
3 feet broad. I'hey are memorial stones richly carved with belts of small 
figures, the record of sea- and land-fights probably of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. About half a mile to the east of Borivli station, 
close to the border-lands of Poinsar and the deserted village of 
Magathan, are some Buddhist rock-cut cisterns and some half-under¬ 
ground Buddhist caves. A few^ hundred yards to the east lie some 
Buddhist tombs and the remains of a Buddhist monastery, probably of 
the fifth or sixth century. At Akurli, about 2 miles to the south-east, 
in rugged bush-land, rises a large mound of black trap, on the top of 
which are some quaint rough carvings and Pali letters, perhaps two 
thousand years old. Two miles farther south, in thickly wooded 
uplands, is the great Jogeshvari cave, a Brahmanic work probably of 
the seventh century. The railway can be joined at Goregaon station, 
which is about 3 miles north-west of the Jogeshvari cave. 

Borkhera. —Thakurdt in the Malwa Agency, Central India. 

Borsad Taluka. —Southern taluka of Kaira District, Bombay, 
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lying between 22"^ 14' and 22® 33' N. and 72® 39' and 73^5' E., with 
an area of 204 square miles. It contains one town, Borsad (popu¬ 
lation, 13,001), the head-quarters, and 92 villages. Population in 
1901 was 137,889, compared with 162,143 It is the most 

thickly populated tdluka in the District, with a density of 673 persons 
per square mile. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 
nearly 4^2 lakhs. Owing to its intersection by Baroda and Cambay 
territory, the tdluka is very broken and irregular in shape. The Mahi is 
the only river. It flows along the southern boundary, and is throughout 
the whole distance tidal \ but the shallowness of its channel, its shifting 
sand-banks, and the force of its tidal wave, make it useless for boats. 
Except in the south, along the banks of the Mahi, the whole is a highly 
cultivated plain sloping gently westwards, intersected by rich hedgerows 
and adorned by groves of magnificent trees. The water-supply is good, 

Borsad Town. —Head-quarters of the tdluka of the same name in 
Kaira District, Bombay, situated in 22® 25'N. and 72®54'E. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 13,001. The town is protected by a double line of 
fortifications, the outer of which is in disrepair, the inner in fair pre¬ 
servation. These fortifications are modern, having been constructed 
by Rangoji, a Maratha leader, who fixed his head-quarters here in 
1741. The fort was constantly the scene of fighting till 1748, when, 
after a siege of five months, the (iaikwar captured the town and made 
Rangoji prisoner. Borsad is the seat of a Presbyterian mission. Since 
1889 it has been a municipal town with an average income, during 
the decade ending 1901, of Rs. 8,000. In 1903-4 its income was 
Rs. 12,000, including grants for education. A well, built in 1497, with 
7 storeys and 13 arches, is of archaeological interest. The town con¬ 
tains a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, and 9 schools (6 for boys and 
3 for girls) with 783 and 298 pupils respectively, including an English 
mission school, belonging to the Irish Presbyterians, with 64 pupils. 

Botad. —Fortified town in the State of Bhaunagar, Kathi§.war, 
Bombay, situated in 22® 10' N. and 71® 42' E., on the Bhavnagar- 
Wadhwan Railway. Population (1901), 8,857. The town is said to 
have been founded by the Jhalas of Kondh, a branch of the Dhran- 
gadhra family. At no great distance is the shrine and tomb of the 
Musalman saint Pir Hamir Khan. The Botad traders are rich and 
enterprising, and include many wealthy bankers. Near the Sstpura 
hills not far from the town is a fine reservoir known as the PhStsar. 
There is one ginning factory at Botad. 

Bowringpet. —South-eastern taluk of Kolar District, Mysore, lying 
between 12® 46' and 13® 5' N. and 78® 6' and 78® 29' E., with an area 
of 337 square miles. The population in 1901 was 128,193, compared 
with 71,042 in 1891. The taluk contains two towns, Koi.ar Gold 
Fields (population 38,204), and Bowringpet (2,893), head-quarters; 
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and 409 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,38,000. 
The Palar river runs through the east, forming the large Betmangala 
and Ramasagara tanks. The west is crossed from north to south by 
the low flat hills of the Kolaj auriferous band, west of which is a stream 
running south to the Ponnaiyar. The southern border abuts upon the 
Eastern Ghats, and is rugged and jungly. The entire aspect of the 
region has been changed, especially since 1885, by the success of 
the gold-mines, and what was a desolate waste has become a great 
industrial centre. 

Boya.—Village in the Daur valley in the Northern Waziristan 
Agency, North-West Frontier Province, lying in 32° 57' N. and 
69° 57' E., on the right bank of the Tochi river at an elevation of 
3,600 feet. It contains 62 houses of the Boya Khel Tappizad Dauris, 
and is garrisoned by the Northern Waziristan militia. 

Brahmagiri.—Hill in the Molakalmuru taluk of Chitaldroog District, 
Mysore, situated in 14*^ 48' N. and 76® 49' E. Here, in 1892, were 
discovered Asoka edicts engraved on a great boulder. Isila, to the 
authorities of which they are addressed, may be the ‘Sidda-’ of 
Siddapura, the village close by on the west. A fort on the hill, called 
Haneyakote, was held by the Chola chiefs of Nidugal, when it was 
taken by the Hoysala king Ballala at the end of the twelfth century. 

Brahmagiri Ranged—A range of mountains in Southern India, 
forming the south boundary of Coorg and separating it from the 
VV^ynjiad. They are also known as the Marenad range. Brahmagiri 
or Davasibetta, the highest point, is 4,500 feet above the sea, and the 
source of the Lakshmantirtha river. 

Brahmakund.—A deep pool in the Brahmaputra on the eastern 
border of Lakhimpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
27® 51' N. and 96® 23' E. Parasu Rama, one of the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, is said to have surrendered at this pool the axe with which 
he destroyed the Kshattriyas, and it is in consequence visited by 
Hindu pilgrims from every part of India. The pool is situated at the 
place where the river emerges from the mountains, and is surrounded 
on every side by hills. The journey from Sadiya takes four or five days 
for ordinary travellers, but is not attended by any risk. The return 
journey down stream can be completed in two days. 

Brahmanabad {Bumbra-ke~Thul \—Ruined city in the Sinjhoro 
taluka of Thar and Parkar District, Sind, Bombay, situated in 
25® 52' N. and 68® 52' E., about ii miles south-east of Shahdadpur 
in Hyderabad, and 21 miles from Hala. It once stood on the old 
course of the Indus, and was strongly fortified. Outlying suburbs con¬ 
nected it with the cities of Depur and Dalari—the former the royal, 

* Brahmagiri is ako the name of the i^eak in the Western Ghats from which the 
river Cauvery takes its rise. 
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the latter the official quarter, Brahmanabad itself being the commercial 
centre. The ruins of its fortifications measure 4 miles in circumference. 
Excavations prove that the inhabitants had attained to great skill 
in the arts, for the sculptures, engraved gems, carved ivory, earthenware» 
and coloured glass found among the ruins show both advanced taste 
and workmanship; while the arrangement and regularity of the streets 
and the solid proportions of the buildings attest great architectural 
excellence. legends say that the city was founded prior to the seventh 
century, and was destroyed by the gods in punishment for the iniquities 
of ‘King Dolora.’ History so far confirms this tradition as to make 
mention of an unjust ruler, by name Dolora Amrani, in the eleventh 
century. That the destruction of the city was as sudden as it was 
complete is proved by the discovery of whole households overwhelmed 
together, men and women at their work, and cattle in their stalls. No 
marks of conflagration are discernible, nor—since household goods and 
valuables remain in situ —can the ruin of the city be referred to the 
invasion of an enemy or desertion by the inhabitants. The legend, 
therefore, is probably so far correct that Brahmanabad was destroyed 
by natural agency—most probably by the earthquake which about the 
same time diverted the course of the Indus. 

[Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ vol. v, 
1857), ‘An Account of the Ancient and Ruined City of Brahmanabad 
in Sind,’ by A. F. Bellasis; Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India (i903-”4), ‘Brahmanabad—Mansura in Sind,’ by 
H. ("ousens. 

Br&hmanb^ria Subdivision. —Subdivision in the north of Tippera 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23° 36' and 
24® 16' N. and 90° 43' and 91® 20' E., with an area of 769 square 
miles. The subdivision is an alluvial tract, laid out for the most part 
in well-cultivated fields ; but to the east the country is more undulating, 
and contains a number of low hills covered with scrub-wood. In 1901 
the population was 677,084, compared with 590,097 in 1891. The 
density was 880 persons per square mile, which exceeds the average 
for the District. The subdivision contains one town, Brahmanbaria 
(19,915), the head-quarters; and 1,319 villages. 

Brahmanbaria Town. —Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Tippera District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 23° 59' N. and 91° 7' E., on the north bank of the Titas river. 
Population (1901), 19,915. Brahmanbaria was constituted a muni¬ 
cipality in 1868. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 8,000, and the expenditure Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 9,000, mainly derived from a tax on persons (or 
property tax); and the expenditure was Rs. 8,000. Brahmanbaria 
is connected by steamer with the Assam-Bengal Railway at Akhaura, 
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and a considerable trade in rice and jute passes through it to Bhairab 
Bazar in Mymensingh District. 

Brd,hmam. —River of Bengal, formed by the junction of the South 
Koel and the Sankh rivers in Gangpur State, Orissa, in 22® 15' N. and 
84® 47' E. 'fhe united stream, assuming the name of Brahmani, passes 
through the Orissa Tributary States of Bonai, TSlcher, and DhenkSnal, 
and enters Cuttack District near Garh Balarampur. It then follows 
a very winding easterly course, and reaches the Bay of Bengal by two 
mouths, the Dhamra estuary and the Maipara river, in 20° 47' N. and 
86® 58' E., after a length of 260 miles. The principal branch of the 
Brahmani is the Kimiria, which takes off on its right bank opposite 
Rajendrapur village in Cuttack District, and, after mixing* its waters 
with the Genguti, Kelo, and Birupa (the last an offshoot of the 
Mahanadi), falls again into the parent stream at Indpur under the 
name of the Birupa. As it approaches the sea the Brahmani receives 
on its left bank the Kharsua, and a short distance belbw this point its 
waters unite with those of the Baitarani, forming the Dhamra. The 
confluence of the South Koel and the Sankh, which marks the point 
of origin of the Brahmani, is the prettiest spot in Gangpur State, and 
is said by local tradition to be the scene of the amour of the sage 
Parasara with the fisherman’s daughter Matsya Gandha, who became 
the mother of Vyasa, the reputed compiler of the Vedas and the 
Mahabharata. The Brahmani is crossed by the Orissa High-level 
Canal, which derives from it a portion of its water-supply, and is 
spanned by a fine bridge on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Brahmapuri. —Tahsil in Chanda District, Central Provinces, See 
Bramhapurl 

Brahmapuri. —Village in the l^andharpur tCiluka of Sholapur District, 
Bombay, situated in 17® 34' N. and 75® 34' E., on the Bhima, about 
16 miles south-east of Pandharpur town. Population (1901), 1,274. 
Brahmapuri has an old temple of Siddheswar enclosed in a paved 
court. In 1695 Aurangzeb, annoyed at the continued Maratha raids 
in the North Deccan, encamped with his grand army at Brahmapuri, 
where he established his chief store, built a cantonment, and held 
his court. From Brahmapuri the operations of his armies and 
the affairs of his empire were directed for five years. In 1700 
the Brahmapuri cantonment was vacated, and Aurangzeb marched 
to Satara. 

Brahmaputra (‘Son of Brahma’).—River of Tibet and North¬ 
eastern India, which for its size and utility to man ranks among the 
most important in the w^orld. Its total estimated length is about 
1,800 miles, and its drainage area about 361,200 square miles, while 
during the rains the flood discharge at GoSlpara is said to be more 
than half a million cubic feet of water per second. An element of 
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romance hangs over the river, as a certain portion of its course has 
never been actually explored, though there is little doubt that the 
Tsaivpo, or great river of Tibet, jx)urs its waters through the Dihang 
into the river which is known as the Brahmaputra in the Assam Valley. 
The source of the Tsan-po is in 31° 30' N. and 82° E., near the upper 
waters of the Indus and the Sutlej, and a little to the east of the 
MSnasarowar Lake. It has been traced almost continuously for a 
distance of 850 miles eastwards to Gya-la-Sindong, which is barely 
150 miles from the Assam frontier, but no explorer has yet succeeded 
in following the river right down to its junction with the Brahmaputra. 
It was at one time thought that the Tsan-po might be identical with 
the great river of Burma, the Irrawaddy, but explorations which termi¬ 
nated in 1882 proved that tlie course of the Tsan-po could not lie east 
of a place called Saniii in the Zayul valley. It was then suggested 
that the river that flowed past Sama was not identical with the stream 
that runs westward from the Brahmakund to Sadiya, but was a tributary 
of the 'Isan-po, which flowed to the west of Sama into the plains of 
Burma. This theory was completely disproved by the explorations 
of Mr. Needham, who in 1885-6 marched from Sadiya up the so- 
called Brahmaputra to Rima, a village east of Sama, and proved that 
the river at Rima and the river that flowed past wSadiya were the 
same. The Tsan-po having no outlet towards Burma in any direction, 
there is little room for doubt with regard to its identity with the 
Brahmaputra. Granted this premise, it seems probable that the chan¬ 
nel by which it makes its way through the Himalayas is the Dihang, 
which is by far the largest river that falls into the Brahmaputra front 
the north, and at the point of junction considerably exceeds in volume 
the river flowing from the east, which, as it follows the same direction 
as the united stream in its passage down the valley, has been wrongly 
styled the Brahmaputra by the Assamese. In 1886-7 ^he Tsan-po was 
visited by a native explorer, who stated that he followed its course for 
nearly 100 miles south of Gya-la-Sindong to a place called Onlet, which 
is only 8 miles from Miri Padam and 43 miles from the Assam frontier. 
At first sight, it may seem strange that a geographical problem of such 
interest as the identity of the T.san-po and the Dihang should still 
remain unsettled, and that such a small strip of territory should be 
allowed to remain unexplored. The hills through which the Dihang 
makes its way present, however, great difficulties to the explorer, and 
are inhabited by fierce and hostile tribes of whom little is known. 
Activity in that region is politically undesirable; and even if no opposi¬ 
tion was offered to the expedition, it is possible that an advance and 
subsequent retirement would be construed into a sign of weakness, 
which might embolden the hill tribes to make incursions on the frontier 
of Assam. 
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The Dihang at Pobha joins a river flowing from the east, which 
is sometimes styled the Brahmaputra, sometimes the Luhit. This 
river rises to the north-east of the hills inhabited by the Mishmis, 
and is known at Rima as the Zayul Chu. Near Sadiya, shortly above 
its junction with the Dihang, it receives the Noa Diking from the 
southern, and the Dibang and Sesseri from the northern bank. The 
most important tributaries that fall into the river west of the Dihang 
are: on the north bank, the Subansiri, Bhareli, Dhansiri, Bar- 
NADi, Manas, Sankosh, Dharla, and Tista ; and on the south 
bank the Burhi Diking, Disang, Dikho, Jhanzi, Dhansiri Kulsi, 
and JiNjiRAM. 

Below Dibrugarh the Brahmaputra at once assumes the character¬ 
istics by which it is generally known. It rolls along through the plain 
with a vast expanse of water, broken by innumerable islands, and 
exhibiting the operations of alluvion and diluvion on a gigantic scale. 
It is so heavily freighted with suspended matter that the least impedi* 
ment in its stream causes a deposit, and may give rise to a wide- 
spreading almond-shaped sand bank. On either side, the great river 
throws out large branches, which rejoin the main channel after a 
divergence of many miles. One of these divergent channels takes 
off from the main stream, under the name of the Kherkutia Suti, 
opposite Burhi Dihingmukh. It receives the great volume of the 
Siibansiri, and is then called the Luhit, and thus reinforced, rejoins 
the main stream nearly opposite Dhansirimukh. The great island 
or of Majuli, with an area of 485 square miles, is enclosed 

between it and the main stream. Another large divergent channel 
is the Kalang, which takes off from the south bank opposite Bish- 
nath in Darrang District, and traverses the whole of Nowgong District 
west of that point, rejoining the Brahmaputra a short distance above 
Gauhati. 

Unlike many rivers that flow through flat low-lying plains, instead 
of creeping along in a sluggish channel, the Brahmaputra in the Assam 
Valley has a comparatively swift current, and possesses no high 
permanent banks. At certain points in its course it passes between 
or by rocky eminences, which give a temporary fixity to its channel, 
as at Bishnath, Silghat, Tezpur, Singriparbat, Gauhati, Hathimura, 
Goalpara, and Dhubri. Where not so controlled, it sends its shifting 
channels over a vast extent of country, without forming any single 
continuous river trough. 

After a course of 450 miles south-west down the Assam Valley, 
the Brahmaputra sweeps southward round the spurs of the Garo 
Hills, which form the outwork of the watershed separating it 
from the river system of the Surma in Sylhet. It enters Rangpur 
District in 25® 47' N. and 89® 49' E., and its southerly course con- 
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tinues thence for about 148 miles, under the name of the Jamuna, 
through the open plains of Eastern 13 engal, as far as its confluence 
with the Padma, or main stream of the Ganges, at Goalundo in 
23^ 51' N. and 89® 46' E. The united rivers subsequently join the 
Meghna estuary opposite Chandpur, in 23° 13' N. and 90® 33' E. 
The main stream of the Brahmaputra formerly flowed south-east across 
the centre of Mymensingh District, and, after discharging its silt into 
the Sylhet swamps and receiving the Surma, united directly with the 
Meghna. This is the course shown on the maps of Renneirs survey 
of 1785; and it was not till the beginning of the nineteenth century 
that, having raised its bed and lost its velocity, the river was no longer 
able to hold its own against the Meghna, and, being forced to find 
another outlet for its banked-up waters, suddenly broke westwards 
and joined the Ganges near Goalundo. The old bed still retains its 
name, but has been steadily silting up, a process which was expedited 
by the great earthquake of 1897. The entire lower portion of the 
Brahmaputra may be described as an elaborate network of interlacing 
channels, many of which run dry in the cold season, l)ut are filled 
to overflowing during the annual period of inundation. Numerous 
islands are formed by the river during its course, most of which are 
mere sandVmnks deposited during one rainy season to be swept away 
by the inundation of the following year. The principal tributaries 
after leaving the Assam Valley are the Dharla and Tista on its right 
bank ; the latter joins it a few miles to the south-west of Chi 1 marl 
in Rangpur District. 

In agricultural and commercial utility, the Brahmaputra ranks next 
after the Ganges, and with the Indus, among the rivers of India. 
Unlike those two rivers, however, its waters are not largely utilized 
for artificial irrigation, nor are they confined within embankments. 
The natural overflow of the periodic inundation is sufficient to supply 
a soil which receives, in addition, a heavy rainfall; and this natural 
overflow is allowed to find its own lines of drainage. The plains of 
Eastern Bengal, watered by the Brahmaputra, yield abundant crops 
of rice, jute, and mustard, year after year, without undergoing any 
visible exhaustion. 

The Brahmaputra is navigable by steamers as high up as Dibrugarh, 
about 800 miles from the sea; and in its lower reaches its broad surface 
is covered with country craft of all sizes and rigs, down to dug-out 
canoes and timber-rafts. It is remarkable that there is comparatively 
little boat traffic in the Assam Valley itself. Goalpara is the great 
emporium of the boat trade, and Gauhati is ordinarily the extreme 
point reached by boats of large burthen. Nearly all the boats which 
resort to Goalpara and Gauhati come from Bengal or the United 
Provinces. I-,arge cargo steamers with their attendant flats and a daily 
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service of smaller and speedier passenger vessels ply on the Brahma¬ 
putra between Goalundo and Dibrugarh. The upward journey takes 
four and a half days to complete, the downward three. The principal 
places passed in the upward journey are, on the right bank, Sirajganj, 
a great emporium for jute and other agricultural produce, T)hubri, 
Tezpur, and Bishnath ; and on the left bank, Goalpara, GauhSti, Sil- 
ghat, and Dibrugarh. There are, however, eighteen other at 

which steamers call, the most important being Shikarighat for Golaghat, 
Kakilamukh for Jorhat, and Disangmukh for Sibsagar. The down¬ 
ward traffic chiefly consists of tea, coal, oilseeds, timber, hides, lac, 
and raw cotton from Assam ; and jute, oilseeds, tobacco, rice, and 
other food-grains from Eastern Bengal. 

Br^hmaur (BraJwiapiira ).—Village in the Brahmaur wazdrai, and 
the ancient capital of the Chamba State, Punjab, situated in 32° 27' N. 
and 76® 37' E., on the Budhil, a tributary of the Ravi. Population 
(1901), 263. It contains three ancient temples, of which the largest is 
of stone and dedicated to Manimahesh, an incarnation of Siva, w'ith an 
inscription of 1417. The second temple of stone is dedicated to the 
Narsingh or lion incarnation of Vishnu ; and the third, mostly of wood, 
is dedicated to Lakshana Devi, with an inscription of Meru Varma, 
a ruler of Brahmaur in the seventh century. I'his temple exhibits a 
mass of elaborately carved woodwork. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeological Surrey Reports^ vol. xiv, pp. 109-15, 
and vol. xxi, pp. 7-13 ; Indian Antiquary, vol. xvii, pp. 7-13.] 

Br3.hui Range, Central. —A mountain range in Baluchistan, occu¬ 
pying the northern part of the Jhalawan and the whole of the Sarawan 
country in the Kalat State and part of the Administered areas, and 
forming the upper portion of the great system to which Pottinger gave 
the name of the^Brahooick Mountains. It lies between 27° 57' and 
30® 36' N. and 66^ 31' and 67® 52' E,, including the whole of the mass 
of mountainous country between the Mula on the south and the Pishin 
Lora and Zhob rivers on the north. Between the Mula river and 
Quetta the strike is north and south, but a few miles north of the latter 
place the ranges turn sharply to the east and south-east to meet the 
Sulaimln Mountains. The total length of the arc thus formed is about 
225 miles and the breadth about 70 miles. The general formation is a 
series of parallel ranges, containing in their midst those narrow valleys 
which form the upper highlands of Baluchistan. All the highest peaks 
in the Province are situated in this system. They include Khalifat 
(11,440 feet), a magnificent mountain having a sheer drop of 7,000 feet 
to the Shahrig valley; Zarghun to the north of Quetta (11,738 feet); 
Takatu (11,375 ^eet); the Koh-i-maran (10,730 feet); and the Harboi 
hill, the highest point of which is Kakku (9,830 feet). None of the 
ranges has an altitude of less than 6,000 feet. They are composed 
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chiefly of massive limestone—well exposed in Takatu and Khalifat— 
which passes into an enormous thickness of shales. Zarghun consists 
of conglomerate belonging to the Siwalik series. Coal is found towards 
Harnai. The southern parts of the range are inhabited by tribes of 
Brahuis, while to the north live Afghans, chiefly Kakars. Near the 
north-east end of the range lies Ziarat, the Provincial summer head¬ 
quarters. The railway traverses the Bolan and Harnai Passes. Another 
important pass is the Mula. Unlike most of the other ranges of the 
Province, the Central Brahui range is comparatively well clothed with 
vegetation, especially the Ziarat, Zarghun, and Harboi hills. All the 
principal ‘ reserved ^ forests in Administered areas are situated on it. 
Juniper is most abundant, the trees being of great age ; but the largest 
grow to a height of only about 6o or 70 feet. The timber is used 
for fuel and in a few places for building purposes. 

Br3.htiis, The. —A confederacy of tribes occupying the Sara wan and 
Jhalawan country of the Kalat State in Baluchistan, and headed by the 
Khan of Kalat. The Brahuis are divided into two main divisions, each 
under its own leader: the Sarawans living to the north of Kalat under 
the Raisani chief, and the Jhalawans to the south under the Zahri chief. 
The Sarawan division includes among its principal tribes the Raisani, 
Shahwani, Muhammad Shahi, Bangulzai, Kurd, Lehri, and Sarparra. 
The Langav, though not occupying a position of equality with those 
just named, are also reckoned among the Sarawans. Among the Jhala¬ 
wans are the Zahri, Mengal, Mirwari, Bizanjau, Muhammad Hasni or 
Mamasani, and several others. At the head of each tribe is a chief, 
who has below him subordinate leaders of clans, sections, &c. The 
whole tribe is united by common blood-feud rather than by kinship. 
When occasion arises, intersectional combinations take place. The 
internal administration of each tribe is independent, cases being settled 
by the chief in consultation with his headmen. I'he crystallization of 
the tribal groups into the Brahui confederacy was completed by Nasir 
Khan I, each tribe being bound to furnish a number of armed * 
and intertribal cases being referred to the ruler. That th 
essentially nomads and flockowners is well indicated 
‘God is God, but a sheep is a different thing.' T^ 
religion profess is largely overgrown witi. .*£.»er- 


stitions. Hospitality is common, uui is not so profus^ 
Baloch. 


among the 


The origin of the Brahuis is as much an enigma to the ethnologist as 
their language has been to the philologist. The theory that their name 
is derived from the old Persian words ba rohi, ‘a hillman,^ may be 
rejected. Their own, and the most plausible, explanation is that the 
word Brahui is derived from the eponym of one of their forefathers, 
Braho^ which is a not uncommon modification of the name Brahim or 
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Jbrdhhn at the present day. Early Baloch poems also describe them as 
the Brdho. In the light of anthropometrical measurements recently 
made, Mr. Risley classes the Brahuis as Turko-Iranians. It seems not 
unlikely that they also contain remnants of those hordes of broad-headed 
nomadic people who came into India at the beginning of the Christian 
era and are known by the generic term of Scythians. We first find the 
Brahuis in authentic history divided into groups clustering round Kalat 
under a chief drawn from their senior branch, the Mirwaris, and called 
Mir Umar. Driving out the Jat population of the Jhalawan country, they 
made themselves masters of the whole region between ^fastung and 
Las Bela. Only Mir Umar's descendants are now regarded as true 
Brahuis. They include the Ahmadzais, the ruling family, with their 
collaterals the Iltazais; the Sumalanis, Kalandaranis, Gurgnaris, Kam- 
baranis, Mirwaris, and Rodenis. As the power of the chiefs expanded, 
the name Brahui was extended to the various groups which were in¬ 
cluded in the confederacy from time to time, numbers of Jats, Afghans, 
and Baloch being thus absorbed. 

The Brahui is of middle size, square-built and sinewy, with a sharp 
face, high cheek-bones, and long, narrow eyes. His nose is thin and 
pointed. His manner is frank and open. Though active, hardy, and 
roving, he is not comparable with the Baloch as a warrior, but he 
makes a good scout. The songs and ballads of the people celebrate no 
days on which hundreds were killed, as in the case of the latter. With 
few exceptions the Brahui is mean, parsimonious, and avaricious, and he 
is exceedingly idle. He is predatory but not a pilferer, vindictive but 
not treacherous, and generally free from religious bigotry. His extreme 
ignorance is proverbial in the country-side: ‘ If you have never seen 
ignorant hobgoblins and mountain imps, come and look at the Brahui.' 
The Brahui wears a short smock descending to the knees and fastening 
on the right shoulder, wide trousers often dyed black or brown, and a 
fp.lt cap or a turban. His foot-covering consists of sandals or embroi- 
’ '^eavy shoes. He is fond of having a waistcoat over his smock, 
ears a black overcoat (shat), A woman’s dress consists 
-ofusely embroidered in front. If married, she w^ears 
'cing behind. Her hair is done in two plaits joined 
a.. overed by a long cotton scarf. 

The hia, .nguage has ic.15 been au Interesting puzzle to the philo¬ 
logist. Like i^e Basque of Europe it stands alone among alien tongues, 
a mute witnes-^ jq ethnical movements occurring before the rise of 
authentic history, jt has no literature of its own, and our limited 
knowledge of it (iue to European scholars. Some have connected 
BrShuf with the i\ryan group, others with the Kol language of Central 
India; while othc^rg, among whom is Dr. Trurapp, place it with the 
Dravidian tongues of Southern India. Dr. Caldwell refused Brahui a 
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place in his list of Dravidian tongues, though he admitted that it con¬ 
tained a Dravidian element. The latest inquiries, however, confirm its 
connexion with Dravidian. Among its most striking points of likeness 
to the South-Indian group are some of its pronouns and numerals, the 
use of post positions instead of prepositions, the absence of a compari¬ 
son of adjectives by suffixes, the lack of the relative pronoun except as 
borrowed, and the negative conjugation of the verb. 

Bramhapur! {Brahmapuri), —Northern fahsl/ of Chanda District, 
Central J^rovinces. In 1901 its area was 3,324 square miles, and its 
population 220,453 persons. In 1905 a new tahsU was constituted at 
Garhchiroli, to which 2,527 square miles, including fifteen zaminddri 
estates with a total area of over 2,000 square miles, w’ere transferred 
from Jiramhapuri, the Bramhapuri tahsll at the same time receiving a 
small accession of 100 square miles of territory from C'handa, The 
revised totals of area and population of the Bramhapuri tahsll arc 
897 square miles and 115,049 persons. 'I'he jxipulation in 1891 of the 
area now constituting the tahsll was 144,157. I'he density is 128 per¬ 
sons per square mile, and the contains 340 inhabited villages. Its 
head-quarters are at Bramhapuri, a village of 4,238 inhabitants, 77 miles 
from Chanda town by road. I'hc tahsll contains 443 square miles of 
Government forest. 'Bhe land revenue demand in 1903-4 for the area 
now constituting the tahsll was approximately Rs. 82,000. Bramhapuri 
is almost wholly rice country, and contains a number of fine irrigation 
tanks in the larger villages. 

BrindSlban (from brindd, Ocymum sanctum^ and ban^ ‘a grove^).— 
Town in the District and tahsll of Muttra, United Provinces, situated 
in 27^ 33' N. and 77® 42' PL, near the Jumna, and connected by a 
metalled road and the branch line of the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway 
with Muttra city. Population (1901), 22,717, of whom only 1,409 arc 
Muhammadans. The towm has no political history, but according to 
tradition was the place where Krishna passed most of his youth and 
where his mistress, Radha, loved to dwell. It is visited annually by 
thousands of Hindu pilgrims from the most distant parts of India. 
It contains about 1,000 temples, and the peacocks and monkeys w'ith 
which the neighbourhood abounds enjoy special endowments. 'I'he 
town itself dates from the sixteenth century, w^hen several holy men 
from different parts of India settled here, and four of the existing 
temples were built about that time. The finest of these is the temple 
of Govind Deva, built in 1590 by Raja Man Singh of Amber (Jaipur), 
a magnificent building of red sandstone, cruciform, with a vaulted roof. 
It has been restored by the British Ck)vernment. 'I'he development 
of various Vaishnava cults connected with the worship of Krishna has 
caused the growth of the place. Some large temples were erected in 
the nineteenth century, one of which was built on the model of Southern 
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Indian temples, at a cost of 45 lakhs, by the great banking firm or Seths 
of Muttra. Another large temple is still under construction by the 
Maharaja of Jaipur. The town lies some distance from the Jumna, 
surrounded by sacred groves of trees, most of which contain shrines. 
The river face has been improved by handsome ghats of stone steps. 
There are branches of the Church Missionary Society and the American 
Methodist Mission ; and the latter society maintains a dispensary, apart 
from the District board dispensary. 

Brindaban has been a municipality since 1866. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 24,000. In 
1903 -4 the income was Rs. 26,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 19,000); 
and the expenditure was Rs. 28,000. There is a considerable industry 
in calico printing, and second-hand flannel is largely imported from 
Mar war and Bikaner to be renovated. The town, however, depends 
on the pilgrim traffic for its prosperity. There are two municipal and 
four aided schools for boys with 296 pupils in 1904, besides a small 
girls’ school maintained by the American Methodist Mission. 

Broach District {Bharuck ).—District in the Northern Division of 
the Bombay Presidency, lying between 21® 25' and 22® 15' N. and 
72° 31' and 73° 10' E., with an area of 1,467 square miles. It is 
hounded on the north by the river Mahl, which separates it from the 
territory of Cambay; on the east and south-east by the Native Slates of 
Baroda and Rajpipla; on the south by the river Kim, dividing it from 
Surat District. To the west lies the Gulf of Cambay, along the shore 
of which the District stretches for a distance of 54 miles. The name 
is derived from Bharukachha, a corruption of Bhrigu Kachha, ‘the 
field of Bhrigu,’ the eponymous hero of Broach city. 

The District forms an alluvial plain 54 miles in length, sloping gently 
westwards to the shores of the Gulf of Cambay, and varying in breadth 
from 20 to 40 miles. With the exception of a few 
hillocks of sand-drift along the coast, and some 
mounds in the neighbourhood of Broach city, the 
level of the plain is unbroken by any rising ground. The Main and 
Kim—the former a river of 300 miles in length, with a drainage area 
estimated at from 15,000 to 17,000 square miles, and the latter with 
a course of 70 miles and a drainage area of about 700 square miles— 
form respectively the northern and southern boundaries of the District. 
Between these limits are two other rivers which discharge their waters 
through the Broach plain into the Gulf of Cambay—the Dhadhar about 
20 miles south of the Mahi, and the Narbada between the Dhadhar 
and the Kim. The Dhadhar passes through the Broach plain for 24 
miles, or about one-third of the entire length of its course; and the 
Narbada flows for the last 70 miles of its course through the District, 
gradually widening into an estuary, whose shores when they fall away 
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into the Gulf of Cambay are more than 13 miles apart. The water of 
these rivers is not made use of for irrigation; and though each has 
a tidal estuary extending for several miles inland, none of them, except 
the Narbada, and for a short distance the Dhadhar, is serviceable for 
purposes of navigation. Owing to the height of the banks of its rivers, 
the District is, for drainage purposes, to a great extent dependent on 
creeks or backwaters running inland, either directly from the coast-line 
or from the banks of rivers at points in their course below the limit of 
tidal influence. Of the salt-water creeks or backwaters, the three most 
important are the Mota, breaking off from the Dhadhar river about 
6 miles west of the town of Amod; the Bhukhi, running inland from 
the right bank of the Narbada, about 15 miles west of the city of 
Broach \ and the Wand, an inlet from the shore of the Gulf of Cambay, 
about 8 miles north of the mouth of the Kim river. 

The surface of the plain consists, over almost its entire area, of black 
cotton soil, highly fertile and well cultivated. This black soil covers 
deposits of brown clay, containing nodular limestone above and gravel 
and sand underneath. Within 30 miles of the coast hardly any rocks 
are to be seen. Farther inland, the gravels and clays of the Nummulitic 
series begin to appear, and in the south of the District trap crops out. 
Conglomerate and limestone are also found in this tract, but otherwise 
the plain of Broach contains no minerals. 

Except for a small tract of waste land 161 acres in extent, lately set 
apart for the growth of babul trees, the District is without forests; and 
only in a few villages is the plain well covered with trees. The palmyra 
palm, the only liquor-yielding tree, is largely found south of the Nar¬ 
bada. The fruit trees are the mango, guava, and tamarind. On an 
island in the Narbada, about 12 miles above Broach, is a famous banyan 
or vad tree, known as the Kabir vad^ because, as the story goes, it 
sprang from a twig which the sage Kabir once used for cleaning his 
teeth. About the year 1780 this tree is said to have had 350 large and 
more than 3,000 small stems, the principal of which enclosed a space 
nearly 2,000 feet in circumference. During the march of an army this 
tree had been known to shelter 7,000 men. Nearly fifty years later 
(April, 1825) Bishop Heber wrote of it: ‘Though a considerable part 
of the tree has, within the last few years, been washed away, enough 
remains to make it one of the most notable groves in the world.’ Since 
then it has suffered much from age and floods, and, owing to the dense 
undergrowth which conceals the ramifications of its stems, it is no 
longer so notable an object as formerly. Hibiscus^ Crotalaria^ Indigo- 
fera^ Butea^ Cassia^ Vicoa, Leucas, and Trichokpis are the chief flowering 
plants. 

Cultivation is too general to allow much scope for wild animals. 
The hog, wolf, and antelope almost exhaust the list. The only indi- 
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genous gaiiie-birds are the grey partridge, the bush-quail, and the grey 
duck. The District is well supplied with fish—fresh-water, salt-w^ater, 
and migratory. 

The District is as healthy as any part of Gujarat, and the climate is 
more pleasant than in those parts situated farther from the sea. The 
hottest months are March and April. In the cold season frost is not 
unknown, and is sometimes, as in 1835 sufficiently severe 

to destrc^y the crops. Hie temperature varies from 46° in December 
to 112° in May. I'he annual rainfall over the whole District averages 
35 inches, varying from 32 in the Hansot petha to 42 at head-quarters. 

By tradition Broach District once formed part of the Mauryan 
empire, the famous ruler of which, Chandragupta, is said to have 
resided at Suklatirtha. It then passed into the hands 
of the princes known as the Sahas or Western Ksha- 
trapas. (iurjar and Raj[)ut rulers followed, subject to the overlordship 
of the Chalukyas of Kalyan and their successors the Kashtrakutas. 
It was subsequently included in the kingdom of Anhilvada until the 
Musalman conquest in 1298. For nearly five hundred years the 
District remained subject to the Musalmans, in four ])enods, the early 
Musalman governors of Gujarat (1298-1391) being succeeded by the 
Ahmadabad kings (1391-1572), who w^ere replaced by the Delhi 
emperors (1572 -1736), and finally by independent chiefs (1736-72). 
During the third period, Broach was visited by the English merchants 
Aldworth and Withington, and in 1616 a house was hired for an 
English factory, A Dutch factory followed about 1620. At the end of 
the seventeenth century the Marathas twice raided the city of Broach. 
But soon after the accession of the British to political power at Surat, 
certain questions of revenue gave rise to a dispute with the ruler of 
Broach, and in 177J a force was sent from Surat against his capital. 
This expedition, which was not begun till May, resulted in failure; but 
during the ensuing rainy season the Nawab of Broach visited Bombay 
and agreed to pay to the English a sum ol' 4 lakhs. Hiis, however, he 
failed to do, and in November, 1772, a second expedition was sent 
against Broach. The city was taken with little difficulty, though with 
the loss of General AVedderburn, the commander of the force. The 
territory acquired by the capture of the city comprised 162 villages. 
In 1783 the country under Broach, which by treaty and conquest had 
come to include the lands of Anklesvar, Hansot, Dehejbara, and Amod, 
was by the Treaty of Salbai handed over to the MarSthas—the original 
conquest to Mahadji Sindhia, and the new acquisitions to the Peshwa. 
For nineteen years these territories remained under Maratha rule, till 
in 1803, in consequence of the Treaty of Bassein, Sindhians possessions 
in Gujarat were invaded by a British force, and the city of Broach was 
again taken. No further territorial changes took place till 1818, when, 
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under the terms of the Treaty of Poona, three fd/ukas were added to 
the District. Since that date the history of Broach has been marked 
by three events—in 1823 an outbreak of KoUs took place; in 1857 
a riot between the Parsis and Musalnians; and in r886 a Tataora 
rising, leading to the murder of the I Hstrict Superintendent of police. 

Jain, Hindu, and Muhammadan buildings of archaeological interest 
are to be met with in Broach city, the most noteworthy being the Jama 
Masjid, profusely ornamented and sculptured in the lain style. 

I'he earliest year for which an estimate of the population is available 

is 1820, when the number of inhabitants was returned at 229,527, or 

173 to the square mile. In 18^1 the number was _ , 

o .1 I * I 1 r Population. 

290,984, or 200 to the square mile. At the last four 

enumerations, the population was: (1872) 350,322, (1881) 326,930, 

(1891) 341,490, and (iQoi) 291,763. 'Fhe Census of 1901 shows 

that the population of the District, after considerable fluctuations 

between 1872 and that date, is now 199 to the square mile. 1'he 

decline in i88r was due to failure of the crops in 1878 and to a severe 

outbreak of cholera, which reduced the population by 7 per cent, d'he 

decrease in 1901 was due to famine and plague. I'he District includes 

five fd/udas, with area and population as follows :— 
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Of the whole population, about 20 per cent, live in towns containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants. Originally the towns were walled, and 
each was provided with its own fort. Within the circuit of the walls 
lived the richest part of the people, dwelling in well-built houses ; with¬ 
out were the poorer classes, lodged chiefly in hovels. Though the 
fortifications have now been allowed to fall into decay, a marked 
distinction still remains between the town proper and its suburbs. The 
villages have in general a thriving appearance, arising from the common 
use of tiles for the houses instead of thatch ; and the trees with which 
they are surrounded contribute to give a pleasing effect. The respect¬ 
able inhabitants have their houses together in courts or ‘ closes,^ with 
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a single entrance for each ‘ close/ which is shut at night for the protec¬ 
tion of cattle. Formerly, many of the villages were surrounded by walls 
of mud or burnt brick as a shelter against the attacks of freebooters. 
The towns are Broach, the head-quarters, Amod, Anklksvar, Hansot, 
and Jambusar. Hindus number 195,922, or 67 per cent, of the total; 
Musalmans, 63,408, or 22 per cent.; Animists, 25,294, or 8 per cent.; 
Jains, 3,254 ; and Parsis, 3,127. Gujarati is spoken by 93 per cent, of 
the people. 

The chief Hindu castes are; Kolls (62,000), Kunbfs (19,000), 
Dhers (15,000), Rajputs (13,000), and Brahmans (12,000). Bhils, 
returned partly as Hindus and partly as Animists at the Census, 
number 35,000. The Musalmans who claim a foreign origin comprise 
four classes—Saiyid, Mughal, Pathan, and Shaikh. Of those whose 
origin is traced to Hindu converts, the most important are the Bohras, 
who include two main classe.s, distinct from each other in occupation 
and in sect: one engaged in trade, who are mostly Ismaili Shiahs; the 
other employed almost entirely in tilling the fields, belonging to the 
Sunni sect, and forming nearly half of the entire Musalman population 
of the District. The latter do not marry with other Musalmans. The 
total number of Bohras is 31,000. The other classes of converted 
Hindus are Molesalams (formerly Rajputs), Maliks, Momnas, and 
Shaikhs. The Shaikhs number altogether 12,000. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Bohras, who are a well-to-do body, the Broach Musal¬ 
mans are for the most part in a depressed condition. There is also 
a peculiar MusalrnSn community called Nagoris, who have long been 
settled in the District. They are .said to derive their name from 
their former home, Nagor, a town in Malwa, and are now carters 
and labourers. 

The chief agricultural clas.ses of Broach District are Patidars (also 
called Kunbis), GirasiSs, Kachhias, Malls, and Kolis; the trading 
classes are Vaishnava Banias, as well as Shrawaks or Jains, Bohras of 
the Shiah sect, and Parsis. The PatidSrs, as peaceable as they are 
industrious, form the most respectable part of the rural population; 
they are well acquainted with the qualities and powers of all varieties of 
the soil, 'rhe Girasias afford an instance of a complete change from 
the fierceness and turbulence of a martial class to the quietness, 
obedience, and industry of tillers of the soil. The Kachhias are skilful 
market-gardeners. The Kolls, who stand lower in the social scale than 
the Kunbis, formerly bore a bad reputation as plunderers, but they are 
now a reformed race. In many villages they are as steady and hard¬ 
working cultivators as any in the District. A few Parsis are engaged in 
agriculture, and are said to be active and .skilful husbandmen. Most of 
the members of this class deal in merchandise, and together Mith the 
ShrSwaks form the two most wealthy sections of the trading com- 
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munity. Agriculture supports 60 per cent of the population, 16 per 
cent, are supported by industries, and 2 per cent, by commerce. 

The number of Christians has increased during the last decade from 
128 to 719. Of these, 685 are native Christians. The Christian popu« 
lation is found mainly in Broach city and tdhika. 'Fwo missions are at 
work in the District; the Irish Presbyterian at Broach, which supports 
a hospital, two dispensaries, an industrial school, two orphanages, and 
two primary schools; and the Cerman Baptist Mission at Anklesvar, 
which supports an orphanage and an agricultural settlement. 

The soil is chiefly black, but there are also tracts of brown soil in 
Anklesvar, Amod, and Jambusar. Both kinds arc rich, the chief black- 
soil crops being Q.o\Xoxi^ j(yivdr^ sesamum, tur^ wheat, 
and rice; while bdjra^ joivdr^ and pulse are grown in Agriculture, 
the lighter soils. Tobacco is raised on the alluvial lands of the Narbada. 
The early crops are sown in June, and, except cotton, which is seldom 
ready for picking before February, are harvested in October and Nov¬ 
ember. The late crops are sown in October and reaped in February. 
A field of black soil requires only one ploughing, and is seldom 
manured. Light soils, on the other hand, are ploughed three or four 
times, and are generally manured. The entire set of implements used 
on a farm may be valued at from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. 

The chief statistics of cultivation are as shown below, in square 
miles :— 
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* The difference between these figures and those shown on p. 21 is due 
to the fact that since the Census certain villages have been transferred 
from Broach to Anklesvar. 

t The area for which statistics are not available is 29 square miles. 

A considerable area of salt land has been taken up by private indivi¬ 
duals for reclamation. The lands have been leased by Government on 
special conditions, rent-free for the first ten years, and for the following 
twenty years at rents varying from 4 to 8 annas per acre, to be subject 
to the usual assessment after thirty years. The tenure of the District is 
mainly ryotwdriy indm and jdgir lands covering only about 2 per cent. 
The holders of unalienated land belong to two classes—proprietors of 
large estates or thdkurs^ and peasant proprietors or ryots. Of the total 
assessed area, 60,760 acres, or about 10 per cent., are in the possession 
of men belonging to the landlord class, who are the heirs of old Rajput 
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families. A peasant proprietor is either a member of a cultivating com¬ 
munity, or an independent holder with an individual interest in the 
land he tills. Of the whole number of villages in the District, the lands 
of 244, or 59*5 per cent., were in 1862 held by corporations of share¬ 
holders, and the remaining i66 villages, or 40*5 per cent., by individual 
cultivators. In 1903-4, 209 were held under the former conditions, 
and 197 by individuals, (^otton and jowdr are extensively sown in the 
District, occupying 365 and 180 square miles respectively. Wheat 
(ri8) is also largely grown, especially in the Vagra and Jambusar 
tdlukas. Next in importance come sesamum (31), rice (23), and 
bdjra (16). Tobacco is one of the important crops in the Broach 
and laf\^ {Lathyrus safivus) is also largely grown (66 square miles). 

Since 1812 attempts have been made from time to time to improve 
the cultivation and preparation of cotton. So far the result has been to 
show that foreign varieties will not thrive in the District. In the matter 
of ginning, considerable improvements have been made. By the intro¬ 
duction of the Platt-Macarthy roller-gin in 1864, the old native hand- 
gin {charkha) has been entirely supplanted. During the decade ending 
1903-4, 24 lakhs was advanced to the ryots under the Land Improve¬ 
ment and Agriculturi.sts’ Loans Acts, of which ii lakhs was lent in 
1900-T and 8-6 lakhs in 1899-1900. 

The domestic animals are cows, buffaloes, oxen, horses, asses, sheep, 
and goats. The cattle are of two breeds : the small indigenous bullock, 
and the large bullock of Northern Gujarat. The smaller breed of 
bullocks, generally driven in riding carts, are worth from Rs. 80 to 
Rs. 120 each. Prosperous cultivators pay much attention to the 
appearance and condition of their cattle. 

Only an infinitesimal portion of the District (533 acres in 1903-4) 
is irrigated. The chief sources of .supply are 39 Government ‘ minor' 
work.s, 1,153 wells, and 100 tanks. Nine drainage channels were 
recently excavated by famine labour in the District at a cost of 
Rs. 42,000. 

There are no forests in the District; but a tract of about 10,000 
acres in extent has recently been set apart for the rearing of babul 
and other trees. 

With the exception of a conglomerate stone and limestone in 
the Anklesvar tdluka^ the plain of Broach is destitute of mineral 
resources. 

The English and the Dutch were tempted to establish factories at 
Broach, owing to its reputation for the manufacture of fine silk and 
cotton goods. Competition with the machine-made 

commtmic^fons reduced the number of weavers of 

'hand-made fabrics that, at the Census of 1901, the 
weavers employed in the local mills were twice as numerous as the 
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hand-workers. There are four cotton-spinning and weaving-mills at 
Broach, with 62,000 spindles and 859 looms, giving employment to 
2,212 operatives, and producing annually 5,000,000 pounds of yarn 
and 3,000,000 pounds of cloth. Some roughly finished hardware, 
mainly knives and tools, is made at Amod. 

The trade guilds of Broach include the leading capitalists of the city, 
the bankers and money-changers, cotton-dealers, agents, and those 
engaged in the business of insurance; other unions represent the 
smaller trades, and are conducted on the panchdyat system common 
in some parts of India. Details of the constitution and objects of 
these associations are given in the article on Ahmadahad District, 
where the system is more fully developed than in Broach. One of the 
main sources of revenue of the chief guild of Broach city is a tax of 
from 4 to 8 annas per bale of cotton. Except in the case of cotton 
bills, there is also a charge of one anna on every bill of exchange 
negotiated. The receipts from these taxes are applied to objects 
of charity and religion. The chief institution maintained is the 
hospital {pdfijrdpol) for old and sick animals, supported at a yearly 
cost of about Rs, 5,300. In addition to fees and fines levied upon 
members for breaches of trade rules, some of the guilds adopt special 
means for collecting funds. Money-changers, grain-dealers, grocers, and 
tobacco merchants make the obser\'ance of their trade holidays—the 
2nd, the nth, and the last day of each fortnight—a source of revenue 
to the general body. On the occasion of these holidays, only one shop 
is allowed to remain open in each market. The right to open this 
shop is put up to auction, and the amount bid is kept for caste 
purposes. Similarly, the bankers, cotton-dealers, insurers, and brick¬ 
layers have, for trade purposes, imposed a tax on the members of their 
craft or calling. In the case of other classes, the necessary sums are 
collected by subscription among the members of the caste. 

Formerly the Gujarat and Malw^a trade passed through the ports of 
Broach and Tankari; but since the opening of the railway, trade to the 
sea-coast has greatly diminished. Eighteen hundred years ago Broach 
was one of the chief seats of trade between India and Western Asia. 
Gold and silver, slaves, pearls, Italian and Persian wines, and dates 
were largely imported; and rice, ght^ cotton, oil, and sugar were 
exported, besides sandal-wood, ebony, and muslins. This trade con¬ 
tinued until the seventeenth century, when it began to centre in Surat, 
and subsequently moved to Bombay. Only a small coasting trade now 
remains. Cotton, wheat, and piece-goods are the chief exports, while 
yarn, metals, sugar, piece-goods, and timber are imported. In 1903-4 
the port of Broach had an import trade of 18 lakhs and an export 
trade of 13 lakhs, while Tankari on the Dhadhar river had a total 
import and export trade combined of 5 lakhs. 
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External communication is now effected by the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway, which passes through the Anklesvar and 
Broach tdlukas^ crossing the Narbada by a fine bridge of 25 spans. A 
branch of the Rajpipla State Railway connects Anklesvar with Nan- 
dod. The former traverses the District for 27 miles and the latter for 
6^ miles. Passengers from Kathiawar can also arrive by sea. The 
District possesses 37 miles of metalled roads and 138 miles of un- 
metalled roads. About 28 miles of the former class are maintained 
by the Public Works department. Avenues of trees are |)lanted along 
52 miles. The estuaries of the rivers Narbada and Dhadhar afford 
shelter to coasting vessels during the stormy months of the monsoon. 
There were in 1820 five seaports, of which only two, Broach and 
Tankari, are still seats of trade. 

The years 1630, 1631, and 1755 are said to have been seasons of 
scarcity, in which, owning to the failure of crops, remissions of revenue 
Famine were granted. In 1760-1, 1773, and 1786-7 portions 
of the District verged so closely upon famine that the 
revenue had to be very largely remitted. The great famine of 1790 
was caused by the entire failure of the monsoon. The year 1819 was 
marked by excessive rainfall, and 1838, 1840, and 1868 by total or 
{)artial failure of rain. In 1812 the District suffered from the ravages 
of locusts, and in 1835 from frost. Years of partial drought have also 
been numerous. In 1878 the autumnal crops failed in two of the 
western tdlukas^ on account of excessive rainfall; all the fields sown 
after a certain period were attacked by swarms of grubs. Between 1899 
and 1902 the District suffered from severe famine due to insufficient 
rain. Relief works, opened in September, 1899, were continued till 
October, 1902. The highest daily average on works was 106,215 in 
February, 1900, and on gratuitous relief 72,473 in August, 1900. The 
mortality rose to 87 per 1,000. Nearly 30 lakhs of revenue was 
remitted and over 22 lakhs* was advanced to cultivators. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into five tdlukas ; 
namely, Amod, Broach, Anklesvar, Jambusar, and Vagra, the petty 
. . subdivision {petha) of Hansot being included in 

ministration. administration in revenue matters 

is entrusted to a Collector and two Assistants, of whom one is a 
Covenanted Civilian. 

For judicial purposes the District was formerly included within the 
jurisdiction of the Judge of Surat. It now contains one District Judge 
with full powers, and 4 Subordinate Judges. Criminal justice is 
administered by 8 Magistrates. The District is not remarkable for 
serious offences against property; but among the Bohras and Bhils 
outbursts of violence are not uncommon. 

* This figure is for the whole famine period from Sept, i, 1899, to Oct. 31,1902. 
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At the time of the introduction of British rule (1803), there was in 
many villages an association of members of the proprietary body, by 
which the amount of the state demand was distributed according to 
a fixed proportion among the members. The peculiarities of this joint 
tenure {hhdgddri) have, to some extent, disappeared before the system 
of collecting the revenue direct from the different shareholders. 

At first the land revenue demand was fixed after an inspection of 
the crops by revenue superintendents or desais. This system led to 
numerous abuses. In r8ii the territory forming the original Broach 
District—namely, the ia/ukas of Broach, Anklesvar, and HSnsot—was 
surveyed. Later, the survey was extended to the remaining tdlukas 
received under the 'Lreaty of Poona in 1818. The first settlement in 
simple Government villages was made with the village headmen, and 
aimed at ascertaining the value of the crop in each holding. But in 
1837 a new settlement was attempted, regulated by the character of the 
soil and the range of local prices. The year 1848 saw the settlement 
revised owing to the fall in prices, and in 1870-1 a fresh settlement on 
the lines adopted elsewhere in the Presidency was introduced. Under 
this settlement the realizations were about 19^ lakhs. The revi.sion 
survey, completed since 1901, shows a decrease in cultivation of over 
4,000 acres, and, in assessment, of 4 per cent. 'Fhe average rates of 
assessment are: ‘ dry ’ land, Rs. 4-0 (maximum Rs. 6-8, minimum 
Rs. 3-0); rice land, Rs. 5-14 (maximum Rs. 5-4, minimum Rs. 3-0) ; 
and garden land, Rs. 8-ri (maximum Rs. lo-o, minimum Rs. 7-0). 
Collections of revenue, in thousands of rupees, have been as follows :— 


1 i88o-i. 

1 

i8yo~i. 

1900-1- 

»9f>3~4- 

Land revenue , 

• i *8,58 

28,88 

12,99 

30,05 

Total revenue . 

• 1 34.42 

36,87 

19,76 

37,78 


A small aristocracy of Rajput pedigree still occupies a position of 
some importance in the District; but being heavily burdened with 
debt, their estates would have been attached and sold if Government 
had not interfered and assumed the administration of their property 
under Act XV of 1871. 

The District contains five municipalities : Broach, ANKiiESVAR, Jam- 
BUSAR, Hansot, and Amod. The District board and five tdluka 
boards, which are in charge of local affairs elsewhere, have an 
average revenue of more than 2-| lakhs, chiefly derived from the land 
cess, and spent Rs. 6i,ooo on roads and buildings in 1903-4. 

The police of the District are controlled by a Superintendent, 
assisted by two inspectors. The total strength of the force is 454 
persons, including 7 chief constables, 89 head constables, and 358 men. 
A body of 6 mounted police under one daffadar is also maintained. 
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There are 7 police stations. The District contains 6 subsidiary jails 
and 12 lock-ups, with accommodation for 255 prisoners. The daily 
average prison population in 1904 was 48, of whom 8 were females. 

Broach stands first as regards literacy among the twenty-four Districts 
of the Presidency, and 15-3 per cent, of the population (28*3 males and 
1*8 females) could read and w'rite in 1901. In 1880-1 there were 218 
schools attended by 12,724 pupils, who had increased to 17,276 in 
1890-1, and numbered r6,888 in 1901. In 1903-4, 328 public and 
private schools were attended by 17,424 pupils, including 2,967 girls. 
Out of 299 public institutions, 252 are managed by local boards, 32 by 
municipalities, one by Government, 9 are aided and 5 unaided. The 
public schools include one high school, 5 middle and 293 primary 
schools. 'Fhe expenditure in 1903-4 was nearly lakhs, of which 
Rs. 16,000 was derived from fees, and 83 per cent, was devoted to 
primary education. 

Besides a hospital at Broach city the District contains 8 dispensaries, 
with accommodation for 74 in-patients. Including 538 in-patients, 51,500 
persons were treated in T904, and 1.699 operations were performed. 
The expenditure was Rs. 15,000, of which Rs. 9,000 was met from 
Local and municipal funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 7,186, 
representing a proportion of 25 per 1,000, which is slightly below the 
average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. ii, Surat and Broach 

(1877)-] 

Broach T 3 . 1 uka.—Central tdluka of Broach Di.strict, Bombay, 
lying between 21® 38' and 21° 56' N. and 72® 45' and 73° 10' E., with 
an area of 303 square miles. The population in 190T was 110,189, 
compared with 112,906 in 1891. The density, 364 persons per square 
mile, is the highest in the District, and greatly exceeds the average. It 
contains one town. Broach (population, 42,896), its head-quarters; and 
105 villages. The land revenue and ce.s.ses amounted in 1903-4 to 
nearly 6 lakhs. Almost the whole of the tdluka is a flat rich plain 
of black soil stretching towards the north bank of the Narbada, 43 
miles of whose course lie within its limits. The remainder consists 
of a few islands in the bed of the river, and a narrow strip of land 
on the southern bank, nearly opposite the city of Broach. The supply 
of tank and well water is defective. 

Broach City {Bharukachha, or Bharuch). —Head-quarters of the Dis¬ 
trict of the same name in Gujarat, Bombay, situated in 21® 42' N. and 
72® 59' E., on the right bank of the Narbada river, about 30 miles 
from its mouth, and on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway. The area, including suburbs, is 2^ square miles. In 1777 
the city is said to have contained 50,000 inhabitants; in 1812, 37,716. 
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The Census of 1872 returned 36,932 ; that of 1881, 37,281; that of 
1891, 40,168; and that of 1901, 42,896, comprising 26,852 Hindus, 
12,022 Muhammadans, and 2,153 Parsis. The only classes calling for 
special notice are, among Hindus, the Bhargav Brahmans, who claim 
to be descendants of the sage Bhrigu. 1 'he Parsis, from the number 
and antiquity of their ‘ towers of silence,’ are supposed to have settled 
at Broach as far back as the eleventh century. Formerly ship-builders 
and skilled weavers, they have suffered from the deca>' of both trades. 
Many of them migrated to Bombay to improve their circumstances; 
and the frugality of those that are left enables them to keep out of 
pauperism. I'he Musalmans arc for the most part in a condition 
of poverty. 

Seen from the southern bank of the Narbada, or approached by the 
railway bridge from the south, the massive stone wall, rising from 
the water’s edge and lining the river bank for about a mile, and the 
buildings standing out from the high ground behind, give the city 
a marked and picturesque appearance. The fortifications, though 
by local tradition ascribed to Siddha Raja Jayasingha of Anhilvada 
(twelfth century), were, according to the author of' tiie Mirdt^i- 
Sikandari, built in 1526 under the orders of Sultan Bahadur, king of 
Ahmadabad. In the middle of the seventeenth century (1660) the 
walls are said to have been destroyed by the emperor Aurangzeb, and 
about twenty-five }'ears later to have been rebuilt by the same monarch 
as a protection against the attacks of the Marathts. Of late years 
the fortifications on the land side have been allowed to fall into 
disrepair, and in some places almost every trace of them has dis¬ 
appeared. On the southern side, where protection is required against 
the floods of the river, the city wall is kept in good order. Built of 
large blocks of stone, the river face of the wall, raised from 30 to 
40 feet high, stretches along the bank for about a mile. It is provided 
with five gates, and the top forms a broad pathway. The circuit of the 
wall includes an area of three-eighths of a square mile, which in the 
centre rises to a height of from 60 to 80 feet above the surrounding 
country. This mound, from the broken bricks and other debris dug 
out of it, shows signs of being, in part at least, of artificial construction. 
At the same time the presence of one or t\vo small hillocks to the north 
of the city favours the opinion that it may have been the rising ground 
on the river bank which led the early settlers to choose Broach as the 
site for a city. Within the walls the streets are narrow, and in some 
places steep. The houses are generally two storeys high, with walls 
of brick and tiled roofs. In the eastern part of the city are some large 
family mansions, .said to have been built in 1790. In the suburbs the 
houses have a meaner appearance, many of them being not more than 
one storey high, with walls of wattle and daub. 
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With the exception of a stone mosque constructed out of an older 
Hindu temple, the city contains no buildings of interest. To the west 
are the groves of the well-wooded suburbs of Vejalpur, and northwards 
two lofty mounds with Muhammadan tombs relieve the line of the level 
plain, while on the north-east rows of tamarind-trees mark where a 
hundred years ago was the Nawab’s garden with * summer pavilions, 
fountains, and canals.^ To the east are the spots that, to a Hindu, 
give Broach a special interest, the site of king Balias sacrifice and the 
temple of Bhrigu Rishi. About 200 yards from the bastion, at the 
north-west corner of the fort, is the tomb of Brigadier David Wedder- 
burn, who was killed at the siege of Broach on November 14, 1772. 
Two miles west of the fort are a few large and massive tombs, raised 
to members of the Dutch factory. Beyond the Dutch tombs are the 
five Pars! ‘ towers of silence *: four being old and disused, and the fifth 
built lately by a rich merchant of Bombay. 

'rhe city of Broach was, according to local legend, originally founded 
by the sage Bhrigu, and called Bhrigupur or Bhrigu\s city. In the first 
century of the Christian era the sage’s settlement had given its name 
Barugaza to a large province, and had itself become one of the chief 
ports in Western India. In the early part of the seventh century, 
according to the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, it contained ten 
Buddhist convents, with 300 monks and 10 temples. Half a century 
later Broach was a place of sufficient importance to attract some of the 
earliest Musalman expeditions against Western India. Under the 
Rajput dynasties of Anhilvada (a.d. 750-1300) Broach was a flourish¬ 
ing seaport. During the troubles that followed the overthrow of the 
Anhilvada kings, the city would seem to have changed hands on more 
than one occasion. But with the exception of two years (1534-6), 
during which it was held by the officers of the emperor Humayun, 
Broach remained (1391 to 1572) under the Musalman dynasty of 
Ahmadabad. About this time the city was twice (1536 and 1546) 
plundered by the Portuguese, who, except for its streets ‘so narrow 
most of them that two horsemen could not pass at the same time,’ 
admired the city ‘with its magnificent and lofty houses, with their 
costly lattices, the famous ivory and black-wood workshops, and its 
townsmen well skilled in mechanics—chiefly weavers, who make the 
finest cloth in the world’ {Decadas de Couto^ v. 325). In 1573 Broach 
was surrendered to Akbar by Muzaffar Shah III, the last of the line of 
Ahmadabad kings. Ten years later Muzaflar Shah recovered the city, 
but held it only for a few months, when it again fell into the hands 
of the emperor of Delhi. In 1616 a British factory, and about 1620 
a Dutch factory, were established at Broach. In 1660 some of the 
fortifications of the city were razed to the ground by the order of 
Aurangzeb. In this defenceless state it was twice, in 1675 and 1686, 
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plundered by the Marathas. After the second attack Aurangzeb 
ordered that the walls should be rebuilt and the city named Sukhabad. 
In 1736 the Musalman commandant of the port was raised by Nizam- 
ul-mulk to the rank of Nawab. In April, 1771, an attempt on the part of 
the English to take Broach failed; but in November, 1772, a second 
force was sent against the city, and this time it was stormed and 
captured. In 1783 it was handed over to Sindhia, but was retaken 
in 1803 by the British, and since that time it has remained in their 
possession. 

Broach has a high school with an attendance of 212, a middle school 
with 186 pupils, and 19 vernacular schools, ii for boys with 1,636 
pupils and 8 for girls with 761. The municipality, established in 1852, 
had an average income of a lakh during the decade ending 1901. In 
1903^-4 the income was Rs. 91,000, chiefly derived from octroi 
(Rs. 50,000). Besides the ordinary Government revenue offices, the 
city contains a Sub-Judge’s court, a civil hospital, a library, and a 
railway dispensary. 

The city has been surveyed, with a view to protect the rights of both 
the Government and the public. The drinking-water used by the 
inhabitants of the intramural quarters comes in part from the Narbada. 
There are also many good wells in the city; and, unlike Surat and 
Ahmadabad, the custom of having cisterns in dwelling-houses for the 
storage of rain-water is not general. 

Broach is one of the oldest seaports in Western India. Eighteen 
iiundred years ago it was a chief seat of the trade then carried on 
between India and the ports of Western Asia. In more recent times, 
though the trade of Gujarat has never again centred in the harbours 
of this District, Broach so far maintained its position that in the seven¬ 
teenth century it sent ships eastward to Java and Sumatra, and west¬ 
ward to Aden and the Red Sea. Later on the foreign trade of Gujarat 
collected in Surat, until from Surat it was transferred to Bombay. 
The cotton formerly exported from Broach to China and Bengal was 
sent through Surat and Bombay ; and as far back as 1815 the Broach 
ports ceased to have any foreign commerce. They now possess only 
a coasting trade south to Bombay and the intermediate ports, and 
north as far as Mandvi in Cutch. The total value of the sea-borne 
trade of Broach in 1903-4 was 31 lakhs, of which 18 lakhs represented 
imports and 13 lakhs exports. The chief articles of trade with the 
south are, exports—flowers of the mahua tree, wheat, and cotton; 
imports—molasses, rice, betel-nuts, timber, coal, iron, and coco-nuts. 
To the west and north the exports are grain, cotton seed, mahud 
flowers, tiles, and firewood; the imports, chiefly stone for building. 

In ancient times cloth is mentioned as one of the chief articles of 
export from Broach ; and in the seventeenth century, when the English 
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and Dutch first settled in Gujarat, it was the fame of its cloth manu¬ 
factures that led them to establish factories at Broach. The kinds 
of cloth for which Broach was specially known at that time would seem 
to have been baftas^ broad and narrow dimities, and other fine calicoes. 
The gain to the European trader of having a factory at Broach was that 
he might ‘ oversee tiie weavers, buying up the cotton yarn to employ 
them all the rains, when he sets on foot his investments, that they may 
be ready against the season for the ships.’ About the middle of the 
seventeenth century the District is said to have produced more manu¬ 
factures, and those of the finest fabrics, than the same extent of country 
in any other part of the world, not excepting Bengal. In consequence 
of the increasing competition of the produce of steam factories in 
Bombay, Ahmadabad, and Broach itself, hand-loom weaving in Broach 
has greatly declined. I'here are four cotton-siiinning and w^eaving- 
mills, with a nominal capital (in 1904) of 14 lakhs, and containing 
859 looms and 62,000 spindles. The out-turn of yarn and cloth is 
5*4 and 3-1 million pounds, and 2,212 persons are employed. 

Bubak. Town in the Sehwan tdluka of Larkana District, Sind, 
Bombay, situated in 26'’ 27' N. and 67^ 46'E., 3 miles from a station 
on the North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 3,300. 'I'he town 
was constituted a municipality in 1854 and had an average income of 
Rs. 5,000 during the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 6,000. Carpets of good quality are manufactured. 'J’he town 
c ontains a central warehouse for hhangy which is grown under licence in 
the neighbourhood. Owing to floods caused by the overflow^ of the 
Manchhar Lake, some of the zaminddrs have been of late years con¬ 
siderably impoverished. 'Phe public health is also affected by the 
same cause. In 1869 Bubak suffered severely from cholera. 'Phe 
town contains an English school and one vernacular school, attended 
respectively by 15 and 72 jmpils. 

Buckingham Canal. —A salt-water navigation canal, tidal to a great 
extent wherever the river bars are open, which extends for 262 miles 
along the east coast of the Madras Presidency from Pedda Ganjam 
(15° 39' N. and 80° 15' E.) in Guntur District, southwards through 
Madras City and on to Merkanam (12° 12' N. and 79^^ 57' E.) in South 
Arcot. At Pedda Ganjam it communicates w ith the fresh-water high- 
level canals of the delta system of the Kistna river, and so with the 
Godavari delta canals, and thus opens up water communication with 
the port of Cocanada, making a total length of 462 miles of main 
navigable canal. The Buckingham Canal runs within three miles of the 
coast throughout its entire length, and many portions of it are within 
half a mile of the sea. It utilizes .some portion of the Pulicat Lake. 

The excavation of the section from Madras City to this lake was 
begun as long ago as 1806 as a private enterprise, and was known, after 
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its originator, as Cochrane’s Canal In 1837 this was taken over by 
Government, but up to 1876 only 5^ lakhs had been spent in extending 
it. It was at this time called the East Coast Canal In the great 
famine of 1876-8 it was resolved to take up the completion of the 
undertaking as a relief work, and an expenditure of over 29 lakhs was 
incurred. It was renamed the Buckingham Canal after the l^uke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, then Governor of Madras. Up to date the 
total capital cost has amounted to 90 lakhs. The chief difficulty in 
maintaining it in order was that, as it crossed the whole drainage of the 
country, it was extremely liable to be silted up. Between 1883 and 
1891 large expenditure was incurred in remedying this tendency. In 
ordinary years the traffic upon it, though it amounts to 12^ millions 
of tons, is insufficient to meet the working expenses, and a deficit 
of about Rs. 20,000 occurs. The railway along the coast, which has 
been opened since the canal was constructed, has robbed it of the long¬ 
distance traffic which it was originally designed to carry. The chief 
traffic along it at present is salt from the various coast factories and 
firewood from Sriharikota to Madras City, but in bad seasons it is 
of value in connecting the two fertile deltas with the i)oorer country 
farther south. Cargo boats and boats belonging to Government and 
private individuals ply along it. Wharves have been constructed at 
intervals for their use, and there are also a series of travellers’ bunga¬ 
lows upon the banks. 

Budalin. —North-eastern township of the Lower Chindwin District, 
Upper Burma, lying on the east of the Chindwin river, between 22® 14' 
and 22° 37' N. and 94° 56' and 95^35' E., with an area of 451 square 
miles. The population was 50,847 in 1891, and 55,447 in 1901, 
distributed in 196 villages. Budalin (population, 2,577), an inland 
village, 20 miles due north of Monywa, is the head-quarters. The 
township lies on an elevated plain, and is not well watered; but rice, 
jowclTj sesamum, and peas are grown. The area cultivated in 
1903-4 was 182 square miles, and the land revenue and thathameda 


amounted to Rs. 1,20,800, 

Budaun District (Baddywt). —South-western District of the 
Bareilly Division, United Provinces, lying between 27*^ 40' and 
28° 29' N. and 78® 16' and 79® 31' E., with an area of 1,987 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Moradabad; on the north-east 
by the State of Rampur and Bareilly District; on the south-east by 
Shahjahanpur; and on the south-west by the Ganges, which divides it 
from the Districts of Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Etah, 
and P'arrukhabad. The greater part consists of a 
level plain crossed by numerous rivers, and much 
of it requires little irrigation when the rainfall is normal A high ridge 
of sand, rarely more than 4 or 5 miles broad, running through the 
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District from north-west to south-east, once formed the old high bank 
of the (langes. Between this and the present course of the river is 
a low tract of country, traversed by a chain of swamps ox jhih^ and by 
the river Mahawa. The fertile plain north-east of the sandy ridge is 
watered by the Sot or Yar-i-Wafadar, a river which enters the Bisaull 
iahsil from Moradabad and flows diagonally across the District, piercing 
the sandy tract. Although the Mahawa flows in a deep channel, it is 
liable to sudden floods, which do much damage, and it receives spill- 
w^ater from the Ganges. I'he Sot is fringed by ravines and seldom 
inundates its banks. In the north-east the Ramganga forms the 
boundary for about 36 miles, and is joined by the Aril. 

The District consists entirely of Gangetic alluvium, varying from pure 
sand to stiff clay. Kankar or calcareous limestone is found in places. 

Biidaun is well wooded, and the whole of the rich upland tract 
is studded with beautiful mango groves. In the north of the Ganges 
khddar there is thick dhdk jungle {Butea frondosa) ; and the north-east 
corner still contains part of the celebrated dhdk jungle which formerly 
sheltered the Katehriya Rajputs in their frequent contests with the 
Musalman rulers of Delhi. On the sandy ridge vegetation is scanty, 
and thatching grass and kdns {Saccharum spontaneum) spring up where 
cultivation is neglected. 

A tiger was killed in 1893 near the Ganges, but this is an extremely 
rare event. Antelope, wild hog, and nilgai are common, and wolves 
cause more damage to human life than in any other District of the 
United Provinces. Black partridge, quail, water-fowl, and sand-grouse 
abound, and florican are occasionally met with. 

I'he climate of Budaun resembles that of other Districts in Rohil- 
khand, being somewhat cooler and moister than in the adjacent portions 
of the Doab, owing to the neighbourhood of the hills. The average 
monthly temperature varies from 53^ to 60^ in January to 88® and 93® 
in May and June. 

The annual rainfall over the whole District averages 34 inches, 
varying from more than 36 in the east to 31 in the west. Fluctuations 
in the amount are large; in 1883 only 17 inches fell, and in 1874 as 
much as 56 inches. 

Budaun owes its name, according to tradition, to one Buddh, an 
Ahar prince, who founded the city at the beginning of the tenth 
History century. When the forces of Islam were beginning 
to spread eastwards into India, it was held, as recorded 
in an inscription found at Budaun, by the Rathor, Lakhana Pala, 
eleventh in descent from Chandra, the founder of the dynasty h The 
half-legendary hero, Saiyid Salar, is said to have stayed for a time in 
Budaun; but authentic history commences with the victory of Kutb-ud- 
* Epigraphia Indica^ vol i, p, 63. 
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dm Aibak in 1196, who slew the Raja and sacked the city. Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh obtained the government of the new dependency, which he 
exchanged in 1210 for the throne of Delhi. Under his successors, 
Budaun ranked as a place of great importance; and in 1236 it gave 
a second emperor to Delhi in the person of Rukn-ud-dm, whose hand¬ 
some mosque, the Jama Masjid ShamsT, still adorns the city of which 
he had been governor. During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the annals of Budaun arc confined to the usual local insurrections and 
bloody repressions which form the staple of Indian history before the 
advent of the Mughals. In 1415 Mahabat Khan, the governor, rose in 
rebellion, and the emperor, Khizr Khan, marched against him in vain. 
After a rule of eleven years’ duration, the rebellious vassal was com¬ 
pelled in 1426 to surrender to Mubarak Shah, Khizr Khan’s successor. 
Alam Shah, the last of the Saiyids, retired to the city in 1450; and 
during his stay his VVazir joined with Bahlol Lodi in depriving him of all 
his dominions, except Budaun, which he was permitted to retain until 
his death in 1479- His son-in-law, Husain Sliah of Jaunpur, then took 
possession of the District; but Bahlol Lodi soon compelled the intruder 
to restore it to the Delhi empire. After the establishment of the 
Mughal power, Humayun appointed governors of Sambhal and Budaun ; 
but they disagreed, and the Sambhal governor, having taken Budaun by 
siege, put his rival to death. Under the administrative organization of 
Akbar, Budaun was formed in 1556 into a sarkdr of ^\t,Subah of Delhi, 
which was granted as a fief to Kasim All Khan. In Shah Jahan’s time 
the seat of government was removed to Bareilly. The rise of the 
Rohilla power, which centred in the latter town, accelerated the decline 
of Budaun. In 1719, during the reign of Muhammad Shah, Muham¬ 
mad Khan Bangash annexed the south-eastern portion of the District, 
including the city, to Farrukhabad, while the Rohillas, under All 
Muhammad, subsequently seized upon the remainder. In 1754, however, 
the Rohillas recovered the parganas which had been united to Farrukh- 
abad. Budaun fell, with the rest of Rohilkband, into the power of the 
Nawab of Oudh in 1774,‘and was ceded to the British with other 
territory in 1801. Shortly afterwards a revolt took place, which was 
speedily repressed, and the Mutiny of 1857 alone disturbs the peaceful 
course of civil administration. 

News of the outbreak at Meerut reached Budaun on May 15, A 
fortnight later the treasury guard mutinied, plundered the treasury, and 
broke open the jail. The civil officers then found themselves com¬ 
pelled to leave for Fatehgarh. On June 2 the Bareilly mutineers 
marched in, and on the 17 th Abdur Rahim Khan assumed the govern¬ 
ment. As usual, disturbances broke out between the Hindus and the 
Musalman leaders; and in July and August the Muhammadans fought 
two regular battles with the Rajputs, whom they completely defeated. 
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At the end of August several European fugitives crossed the Ganges 
into the District, and were protected at Dntaganj by the landholders. 
After the fall of Walidad Khan’s fort at Malagarh in Bulandshahr, that 
rebel chieftain passed into Budaun in October, but found it advisable to 
proceed to Fatehgarh. On November 5 the Musalmans defeated the 
Ahars at Gunnaur, and took possession of that tahsll, hitherto held by 
the police. Towards the close of January, 1858, the rebels, under 
Niyaz Muhammad, marched against Fatehgarh, but were met by Sir 
Hope Grant’s force at Shamsabad and dispersed. Niyaz Muhammad 
then returned to Budaun. On April 27 General Penny’s force defeated 
the rebels at Kakrala, though the general himself was killed in the 
action ; while Major Gordon fell uj)on them in the north, near Bisaull. 
I'heir leaders fled to Bareilly, and managers were at once appointed 
to the various parganas on behalf of the British Government. By 
May 12 Budaun came once more into our hands, though Tantia lopi, 
with his fugitive army, afterwards crossed this portion of Rohilkhand 
into Oudh on the 27th. Brigadier Goke’s column entered the District 
on June 3, and Colonel AVilkinson’s column from Bareilly on the 8th. 
Order was then permanently restored. 

The principal archaeological remains are at Budaun Town, where a 
series of tombs, mosques, and other religious buildings remain to 
mark the former importance of the ])lace. 

The District contains ir towns and 1,087 villages. Owing to un¬ 
favourable seasons the population fell considerably between 1872 and 
1881, but has risen since. The numbers at the last 
four enumerations were as follows: (1872) 934,670, 
(1881) 906,541, (1891) 925,982, and (1901) 1,025,753. There are 
five tahsils — Gunnaur, Bisauu, Sahaswan, Budaun, and Dataganj— 
the head-quarters of each being at a place of the same name. The 
principal towns are the municipalities of Budaun, Sahaswan, Ujhani, 
and the ‘notified area^ of BilsI. The following table gives the chief 
statistics of population in 1901 :— 


Tahsil, 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tw'een i8gi 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

i 

1 

Gunnaur . 

370 

1 

3 i 3 

162,291 

439 

+ 28.3 

1,671 

Bisaull . . 1 

360 

3 

350 

211,507 

588 

+ 15-1 

2 ,S 38 

Sahaswan . . I 

4.^4 

2 

382 

193,628 

426 

+ 0.3 

2.813 

Budaun • . 1 

38.^ 

2 

377 

243,14* 

632 

+ 7'3 

6,938 

Dataganj . . i 

418 

3 

385 

215,186 

515 

+ 9-7 

2,824 ’ 

District total | 

1,987 

1 

00 

0 

*o,*S .753 

516 

+ 10.8 

OD 
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Hindus form 83 per cent, of the total and MusalmSns 16 per cent. 
There arc 6,1 t6 Christians, chiefly natives. Between 1891 and 1901 
the District was prosperous owing to favourable agricultural conditions, 
and the increase in population was remarkably large. Almost the 
whole population speak Western Hindi, the principal dialect being Braj. 

Ahars are the most numerous Hindu caste, numbering 144,000, or 
about 16 per cent, of the total. They are a hardy, independent caste, 
allied to the Ahlrs, living by agriculture, and are only found in Rohil- 
khand and a few adjoining Districts. The other important Hindu 
castes are Chamars (leather-dressers and cultivators), 134,000; Muraos 
(cultivators), 86,000; Rajputs, 62,000; Brahmans, 61,000; and Kahars 
(servants and cultivators), 47,000. The chief Muhammadan tribes are 
Pathans, 29,000; Shaikhs, 23,000; and Julahas (weavers), 20,000. 
Agriculture supports more than 67 per cent, of the total population, 
personal service 5 per cent., general labour 5 per cent., and ('otton- 
weaving 3 per cent. Rajputs, Shaikhs, and Ahars are the principal 
holders of land; Muraos and the few Jats in the District are the best 
cultivators. 

The American Methodist Mission opened work in Budaun in i859» 
and has recently been very successful in making converts. Of the 
6,080 native Christians in the District in 1901, 5,972 were Methodists. 

The fertile plain which includes mo.st of the District is called Katehr, 
and is well cultivated. With good rains it does not need irrigation, 
but if necessary temporary wells can be dug at small . 
cost, ^^lleat and joiifdr are here the principal crops, 
and sugar-cane and rice are grown to some extent. South-west of this 
lies the sandy ridge of hhih\ which is rendered infertile by excessive 
rain, and in which wells cannot be made. After cultivation in favourable 
seasons for two or three years a fallow of five to ten years is required, 
d'he bhur chiefly produces barley and bdjra. The Ganges khddar is 
generally liable to inundations and to injury from wild animals. Wheat 
is grown where possible, and fine crops of barley and peas are obtained 
in good years. Rice is ‘grown largely in the north-east near the 
Ramganga, and in the .south-ea.st near the Sot. 

The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found, 2,948 
piahdh l)eing held zamhtddri, 1,355 pottiddri^ and 69 bhaiydchdrd. 
Large estates are few in number. The main agricultural statistics for 
are shown in the table on the next page, in square miles. 

The chief food-crops are wheat and bdjra^ which covered 583 and 
373 square miles respectively, or 37 and 24 per cent, of the net area 
cropped. Barley, maize, gram, and rice each cover from 9 to 

6 per cent. The area under cotton is decreasing, but still amounts 
to about 26 square miles; sugar-cane covers 23, and poppy 59 square 
mile.s. Indigo cultivation is almost extinct. 
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Tahstl. 

Total. 

Caltivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

(junnaur . 

370 

246 

40 

70 

Bisaull 

360 

322 

69 

10 

Sahaswan . 

4.^4 

.338 


48 

Buclaun 


341 

65 

49 

Data<^anj . 

418 

3 >T 

64 

62 

Total 

1,987 

1,55s 

292 

239 


The great feature of the agriculture of the District is the increase 
in the area double cropped, which rose in thirty years from 2 per cent, 
of the total to 21 per cent. In the khddarm2i\m is growing in popu¬ 
larity, as it rises above floods before the other autumn crops, and 
sugar-cane is also being more largely planted. The area under wheat 
and barley is increasing. Advances under the Land Improvement 
and Agriculturists’ I.oans Acts are rarely taken except in unfavourable 
seasons. Out of 1*3 lakhs advanced from 1890 to 1904, nearly Rs. 
72,000 was lent in the famine years 1896-7. 

Stud bulls were at one time stationed in the District; but none is 
kept now^ and the ordinary breed of cattle is inferior. Hor.se-breeding 
is popular, and six stallions are maintained by Government. Sheep 
and goats are of the ordinary poor type, and the best animals are 
imported from Rajputana. 

Wells are the chief source of irrigation, and in 1903-4 supplied 
194 .square miles, while tanks or jhtls supplied 64 and rivers 27. 
Masonry \vells are used for this purpose only in the north of the District, 
where the .spring-level is low. Elsewhere temporary wells are made, 
lasting for a single harvest. A system of jmvate canals, irrigating about 
1,000 acres of rice, has been made in the south-east of the District, 
where the Sot cuts through the bhur and enters the khddar ; and another 
rough system exists on the Aril. The Mahawa is not used for irrigation, 
but the Sot supplies a small area in dry years. 

Knnkar or nodular limestone is the chief mineral product. Lime 
is occasionally made from this, but more commonly from a kind of 
calcareous marl. 

The chief manufacturing industry is that of sugar-refining. Indigo 
was formerly made largely, but very little is prepared 

communic “tfons. Cotton-weaving, carpentry, brasswork, and 

pottery are of the ordinary type; a little papier 
m^che wwk is turned out at Budaun to^vn. 

Owing to the poorness of communications, the District has been left 
behind in the general growth of trade. once the second largest 

mart for grain in this part of Rohilkhand, is now of small account; and 
Sahaswan, another centre in the days before railways changed the 
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direction of commerce, has no trade at all Agricultural produce, 
chiefly grain and sugar, is exported with difficulty. The imports include 
cloth, salt, and metals. A large fair is held annually at Kakora, which 
is attended by 150,000 people. 

The branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Bareilly and 
Aligarh cuts through two portions of the north of the District. A 
narrow-gauge line from Bareilly through Budaun, opened in 1906, 
crosses the Ganges and joins the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway at Soron 
in Etah District. 

A good deal has been done in recent years to improve the roads 
in the District, which contains 120 miles of metalled and 445 miles 
of unmetalled roads. The former are maintained by the Public Works 
department, but the cost of all but 33 miles is met from Local funds, 
'['here are avenues of trees on 126 miles. The chief roads are that 
leading from Bareilly to Hathras and Muttra, which passes through 
Budaun town, and a road from Budaun to Aonla railway station. 
Feeder roads to other stations have been made, but communications 
in the south and east of the District are still backward. 

A native historian records a famine in 1761, during which large 
numbers of people died and many emigrated. In 1803- 4, soon after 
the commencement of British rule, the harvest failed Famine 
and many farmers absconded. In the great famine 
of 1837-8 Budaun suffered the extreme of misery: thousands died 
of starvation, grain rose to unattainable prices, and the police found 
themselves powerless to preserve order. The scarcity of 1860-1 was 
less serious; but relief works were opened and remissions made, and 
similar measures were required in 1868-9. ^^77 deficiency in 

the rainfall caused some distress, but timely rain in October gave relief. 
The famine of 1896-7 did not affect Budaun appreciably. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian Civil 
Service (when available), and by four Deputy-Collectors .... 
recruited in India. A /a/isi/ddr is stationed at the Administration, 
head-quarters of each fafis//, and an officer of the Opium department 
at Budaun town. 

There are four regular Munsifs, and the District is included in the 
Civil Judgeship of Shahjahanpur and in the Sessions Judgeship of 
Moradabad. Ses.sions cases are tried by the Additional Judge of the 
latter District. Budaun holds a bad reputation for violent crimes and 
for dacoity. Female infanticide was formerly strongly suspected, and 
entailed the maintenance of a special police; but in 1904 only 1,141 
names remained on the register of persons proclaimed under the Act, 

The area now forming Budaun was, at the cession in 1801, included 
in Moradabad. Various changes were made, and in 1823 a District 
of Sahaswan was formed, which also comprised parts of the present 
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Districts of Etah and Aligarh. By 1845 District had assumed its 
present shape. The early settlements were for short periods, and were 
based on the previous demand or on a system of competition. Rights 
in land were very lightly prized and were freely transferred. Operations 
under the improved system^ laid down by Regulation VII of 1822, 
commenced with estates which were being directly managed by the 
Collector owing to the resignation of proprietors or the failure to find 
purchasers at sales. The first regular settlement under Regulati:)n IX 
of 1833 was made between 1834 and 1838. It was preceded by a 
survey, and rights were comfiletely recorded. The land was valued as 
the basis of the assessment and a demand of 9 lakhs was fixed. The 
next revision took place between 1864 and 1870, on the usual lines. 
Soils were classified and the rent paid for each class of land carefully 
ascertained. A rate, usually in excess of this, was assumed as the 
basis of assessment, and applied village by village, with modifications 
where necessaiy. The revenue was raised from 9*3 to 10*3 lakhs, and 
the new assessment was subsequently found to have been very light. 
'J'he latest revision was carried out between 1893 1898. In this 

the assessment was made on the recorded rentals, which were found 
to be, on the whole, reliable. I^nd was again classified into circles 
according to the (juality of its soil, and rates for each class w^ere 
ascertained by analysis of the rents actually paid for different kinds 
of holdings. These rates were used in checking and correcting the 
recorded rent-rolls. In assessing, the revenue was fixed at less than 
half the accc])ted ‘assets’ in cases where there was reason to believe 
that these could not be collected over a series of years. The new 
revenue is 13-2 lakhs, representing 46-3 per cent, of the ‘assets.’ 'J'he 
incidence is a little more than R. 1 an acre, varying from j i annas 
to about Rs. I -6, 

Receipts from land revenue and from all sources have been, in 
thousands of ru])ees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I 9 fK)-T. 

1903-4. 

Land revenne 

10,36 

1 to,37 


>3,29 

Total revenue 

12,05 

1 

>8,74 

19.39 


There are three municipalities-— Budaun, Sahaswan, and UjhanI— 
besides one ‘notified area,’ BiLvST, and seven towns administered under 
Act XX of 1856. Outside of these, local affairs are managed by the 
District board, which had an income and expenditure of 1*2 lakhs 
in 1903-4. Roads and buildings cost Rs. 55,000 in that year. 

Budaun contains 18 police stations; and the District Superintendent 
of police commands a force of 3 inspectors, 97 subordinate officers, 
and 360 constables, besides 98 municipal and town police, and 2,045 
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rural and road police. The District jail contained a daily average 
of 317 prisoners in 1903. 

Budaun is the most backward District in the United Provinces as 
regards the literacy of its population, of whom only i-6 (2*8 males and 
0*2 females) could read and write in 1901. 'J'he number of public 
institutions rose from 160 with 4,686 pupils in 1880--1, to 171 with 
7,002 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 168 public schools 
with 7,909 pupils, of whom 802 were girls, and also 211 private schools 
with 2,199 pupils. Two of the public schools were managed by 
Government, and 165 by the District and municipal boards. The 
total expenditure on education was Rs. 43,000, of which Rs. 35,000 
was provided by I^ocal funds and Rs. 8,000 from fees. 

There are to hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation for 
113 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 108,000, 
of whom 1,500 were in-patients, and 3,500 operations were performed. 
The expenditure was Rs. 19,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 34,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, repre¬ 
senting a proportion of 33 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is 
compulsory only in the municipalities. 

\District Gazetteer (1879, under revision): J. S. Meston, Settlement 
Report (1901).] 

Budaun TahsiL— Head-quarters tahsil of Budaun District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Budaun and Ujhani, and lying 
between 27° 50' and 28° 12' N. and 78^ 48' and 79® 19' R., with an 
area of 385 square miles. Population increased from 226,673 in 1891 
to 243,141 in 1901. There are 377 villages and two towns: Budaun 
(population, 39,031), the District and tahsil head-quarters, and Ujhani 
(7,917). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,78,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 39,000. The density of population, 632 persons per 
square mile, is the highest in the District. A large portion of the tahsil 
is .situated in the fertile Katehr tract, and is watered by the Sot. In the 
north-east this slopes to the valley of the Aril, and still contains portions 
of the famous forest whiclr once surrounded Aonla in Bareilly District. 
South-west of the Katehr lies a high ridge of sandy land, 3 or 4 miles 
wide, from which a stretch of precarious alluvial khadar reaches to the 
Ganges on the south-'west border. In 1903-4 the area under cultiva¬ 
tion was 341 square miles, of which 65 were irrigated. Wells snpjfly 
two-thirds of the irrigated area. 

Budaun Town {Baddyhn). —Head-quarters of the District tahsil 
of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 28° 2'N. and 79® 7'E., 
on a branch of the Rohilkhand and Kumann Railway from Bareilly to 
Soron, and on the road from Bareilly to Muttra. Population (1901), 
39,031, of whom 21,995 were Musalmans and 16,033 Hindus. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, the town was founded by a mythical Raja Buddh, an 
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Ahar by caste, about a.d. 905, or by a descendant of his named 
Ajayapala. An inscription, dating probably from the early part of the 
twelfth century, records the founding of a temple and mentions a list of 
eleven Rathor kings reigning at Budaun, which is called Vodamayuta*. 
Legend relates that the town was taken by Saiyid Salar in 1028 ; but 
the first historical event is its capture by Kutb-ud-dln in 1196, when the 
last Hindu king was slain. Budaun then became an important post on 
the northern boundary of the Delhi empire, and its governors were 
chosen from distinguished soldiers who had constantly to face revolts 
by the turbulent Katehriya Rajputs. Two of its governors in the 
thirteenth century, Shams-ud-din Altamsh and his son Rukn-ud-din 
Firoz, passed from Budaun to the throne at Delhi. In the fifteenth 
century Mahabat Khan, the governor, imitated the example of the 
Jaunpur ruler and became independent for a time. About 1450 Ala- 
ud-din, the last of the Saiyid kings of Delhi, after abdicating the throne, 
retired to Budaun, where he lived for twenty-eight years. In 1571 the 
town was destroyed by fire; and in the reign of Shah Jahan, nearly 
a century later, the governor of the sarkdr was transferred to Bareilly, 
and the importance of Budaun declined. For a time it was included 
in the State formed early in the eighteenth century by the Nawab of 
Farrukhabad ; but it then passed to the Rohillas. In 1838 it became 
the head-quarters of a British District. On the outbreak of the Mutiny 
in May, 1857, the treasury guard at Budaun rose, and being joined by 
the townspeople broke open the jail, and burned the civil station. A 
native government was then established and remained in power till 
(icneral Penny’s victory at Kakrala in the following April, when the 
rebel governor fled the city, and order was again re-established. 

Budaun stands about a mile east of the river Sot, and consists of two 
parts, the old and new town. In the former are the remains of the old 
fort, with massive ramparts once so wide that four carriages could be 
driven abreast, 'fhe Jama Masjid, built in 1223 by Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh, largely from the materials of the temple referred to above, is 
an immense building 276 feet,dong by 216 broad, with a central dome 
restored in Akbar’s time. It stands high and is an imposing feature in 
the landscape for many miles. Numerous smaller mosques and dar- 
gdhs remain as memorials of the palmy days of Pathan and Mughal 
rule^ In the neighbourhood are graveyards filled with mouldering 
tombs, chief among which may be mentioned that of Sultan Ala-ud-din 
and his wife. Budaun is also famous as having been the birthplace of 
the historian Badayuni, the rival of Abul Fazl. The chief modern 
public buildings are the District courts, the jail, a commodious dis¬ 
pensary, two large sarais^ and a small leper asylum ; and a park is now 
being laid out. Budaun is a centre for the work of the American 
’ Epigraphia Indica^ vol. i, p. 63. “ Jourttal^ Jshtic Society of Bengal^ vol. xli. 
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Methodist Mission in the District. The municipality was constituted 
in 1884. During the ten years ending 1900-1 the income averaged 
35,500 and the expenditure Rs. 34,500. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 57,000, including Rs. 32,000 from octroi and Rs. 15,000 from 
rents; and the expenditure was Rs. 56,000. The municipality has 
Rs. 10,000 invested. Budaun is not now^ a great trade centre; but its 
former proximity to the railway, as compared with Bilsi, has given it 
some advantages which may increase now that a line actually passes 
through it. The grain market, called Carmichaelganj after a former 
Collector, belongs to the municipality. Papier niiche pen-boxes 
made here have some reputation. The District school has t6o pupils, 
a mission school 120, and the tahsili school 270. The municipality 
manages 10 schools and aids 16 others, attended by more than 1,000 
pupils. 

Btiddh Gayi. {Bodh Gaya ),—Village in the head-quarters sub¬ 
division of Caya District, Bengal, situated in 24® 42' N. and 85° o' E., 
about 7 miles south of Gaya town, on the west bank of the Phalgu or 
Lilajan river. Population (1901), 502. The name signifies either the 
Gaya of Buddha or the Gaya of the bodki (‘enlightenment’). The 
place is sometimes, however, called Mahabodhi, or ‘ the great enlighten¬ 
ment,’ a name which is also given to the bodhi-druma or sacred pipal- 
tree at Buddh Gaya. 

It was under this tree that Sakyamuni, after many years of search 
after truth, conquered Mara and attained to Buddhahood, i.e. became 
freed from the circle of rebirths; and worship consequently centred 
around the bodhi-Xxeo. from the earliest period of Buddhism. King 
Asoka (third century ]\. c.) is said to have erected a temple near this 
holy tree, and one of the bas-reliefs of the Bharhut s/flpa (second 
century n. c.) gives a representation of the tree and its surroundings as 
they then were. It shows a ///>^/-tree, with a 7 fed/ or stone platform in 
front, adorned with umbrellas and garlands, and surrounded by some 
building with arched windows resting on pillars ; while close to it stood 
a single pillar with a Persepolitan capital crowned with the figure of an 
elephant. When the stone pavement of the present temple was dug up 
during its restoration, foundations of an older building were discovered 
beneath it, which, in the opinion of General Cunningham, represent the 
remains of the original temple built by Asoka. The ancient stone 
railing which now surrounds the temple certainly belongs for the greater 
part to about the same time as Asoka’s reign; and this railing and the 
bases of some columns which mark the place where Buddha used to 
take exercise form the only remains now^ extant of so early a period. 
The railing is adorned wdth various sculptures, among which the larger 
reliefs generally represent events in Buddha’s life or his former births. 
On one of these pillars, which has been removed from the temple pre- 
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cincts to the math of the mahani of Buddh Gaya, there is a figure of 
the Sun-god standing on his chariot drawn by four horses. The holy 
tree stands west of the temple. The present one is certainly not of 
very great age, but it is evidently an offshoot of an older tree; and 
Cieneral Cunningham even found portions of the trunk and roots of 
a />i/>a/-tree very deep down below the surface. Under its shadow is 
the ancient Vajrdsana or adamantine throne of Buddha, which may 
belong to about the same time as the railing, though it contains a muti¬ 
lated inscription of later date. Its outer faces are covered with Brah- 
mani geese, alternating with the usual honeysuckle ornament, and its 
upper surface has a geometrical pattern carved upon it. Except for 
these earlier remains, all the Buddhist sculptures, which have been 
found in great numbers around the temple, belong to the latest phase 
of Buddhism in India (a, n. 800 to 1200), and afford a striking illustra¬ 
tion of what that religion had liecome before its final overthrow by the 
Muhammadans. 

The present temple was restored in 1881 by the Bengal Govemment, 
and in its main features represents the striu'ture as it must have existed 
as early as a.d. 635, when the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, saw it. 
It consists of a main lower rising to the height of 180 feet in the form 
of a slender pyramid, which springs from a square platform on the four 
corners of which are similar towers of smaller size. I'he outside walls 
have niches for the reception of statues, and access to the temple is 
obtained through an eastern gate supported by pillars, which opens on 
to an anteroom in front of the sanctum. At the western wall of the 
sanctuary is a vedi or altar upon which is placed the principal image, 
a large mediaeval statue representing Buddha seated under the bodhi- 
tree with various other images on each side. The main figure has been 
gilded over, and the Hindu custodians of the shrine have marked its 
forehead with the sectarian mark of the Vaishnavas, in order to repre¬ 
sent it as the Buddha incarnation of Vishnu. 'J"he worship of this 
image by Hindus is comparatively recent, and apparently does not 
date farther back than the restoration f)f the temple in i88t. 

The ground floor is about 20 feet below the modern surface level. 
Scarcely more than one quarter of the old site has been excavated ; but, 
as far as can be judged from the present state of the ruins, the entire 
area of the main enclosure of the temple has been laid open. It was 
filled with an enormous amount of smaller shrines, chaityas^ votive 
siF//>as, and the like, the foundations of which are still extant. South of 
the temple is an old tank, called Buddhpokhar; and north-west, at a 
place now called Amar Singh^s Fort, remains of the ancient monastery 
of Buddh Gaya have been discovered. Very little of these remains 
can, however, be seen at present, and here as in other places further 
excavation on a systematic sailc may yield valuable results. 
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Apart from the temple and its surroundings, the remains near Buddh 
Gaya are scanty. There are none to be found at the spot where, 
according to tradition, Buddha was sheltered by the serpent-king 
Miichilinsa, and where Hiuen Tsiang saw a statue representing the 
scene; but at Bakraur, where some of the pillars of the Buddh Gaya 
railing have been placed inside a small Hindu 7 nath^ are the remains of 
a stupa which marked the site where Buddha once appeared in the 
shape of an elephant. The so-called Pragbodhi cave, where Buddha 
spent some time before he went down to Uruvilva, the present Buddh 
Gaya, is situated on the western slope of the Mora hills, midway 
between Buddh Gaya and Gaya town; and the brick foundations of 
ancient stupas may be observed from the cave on the hills. 

Buddh (jaya is now a place of Hindu as well as of Buddhist worship ; 
and the Hindu pilgrims who offer pindas to their ancestors at the holy 
shrines of (iaya visit it on the fourth day of their pilgrimage and per¬ 
form the usual propitiatory ceremonies, the principal vedi being another 
ptpal tree north of the temple. It cannot now be determined to w 4 iat 
age this adoption by the Hindus of a Buddhist site goes back, but it is 
certainly several centuries old; and it is not improbable that Hindu 
worship at the place began before the final overthrow of Buddhism, 
during the syncretistic period w^hich preceded that event. 

[L. S. S. O’Malley, District Gazetteer of Gaya (Calcutta, 1906); 
Sir A. Cunningham,-Mr/w/Wz??/{1892); Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, Buddh 
Gaya (Calcutta, 1878).] 

Buddhpur. —Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Manbhum 
District, Bengal, situated in 22^ 58' N. and 86° 42' E., on the Kasai 
river. Population (1901), 160. Extending for tw^o miles along the 
bank are several ruins of what are thought to have been Jain temples. 
A number of carved slabs of stone arc scattered about; and an 
extensive collection of octagonal headstones is believed to mark the 
graves of the early settlers. About 4 miles to the north, at Pakbira, is 
a group of temples w^ith a colossal figure, about 9 feet high, supposed 
to represent one of the Tirthankaras, or deified saints of the Jains. 

Budge-Budge {BafBaj), —Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22° 29' N. 
and 88° 11' E., on the east bank of the Hooghly river, 14 miles below 
Calcutta. Population (1901), 13,051. The remains of a fort, which 
was captured from the forces of Siraj-ud-daula by Clive in 1756, are 
still visible. Budge-Budge is a growing place; it is the oil depdt of 
Calcutta, and contains a large jute-mill and a cotton-mill. It w^as con¬ 
stituted a municipality in 1900. The income during the four years 
ending in 1903-4 averaged Rs. 20,000, and the expenditure Rs. 14,000. 
In 1903-4 the income w^as Rs. 24,000, mainly derived from a tax on 
houses and lands; and the expenditure w^as Rs. 16,000. 
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Budh£lna TahsiL—South-western iahsll of Mu/affarnagar District, 
United Provinces, lying between 29° 12' and 29° 26' N. and 77° 9' and 
42' E., with an area of 287 square miles. The population increased 
from 172,688 in 1891 to 197,034 in 1901. There are two towns 
with a population exceeding 5,000— Kandhla (ii, 573 )> Budhana 
(6,664), the head-quarters; and 149 villages. In 1903-4 the 

demand for land revenue was Rs. 4,09,000, and for cesses Rs. 50,000. 
The tahsil is the most thickly populated in the District, supporting 
686 persons per square mile, as compared with a District average 
of 527; it is also the most closely cultivated. The Eastern Jumna 
Canal and the Deoband branch of the Upper Ganges Canal provide 
irrigation. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 235 square miles, 
of which 104 were irrigated. 

Budhana Town.—Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
Muzaffarnagar District, United Provinces, situated in 29® 17' N. and 
77° 29' E., 19 miles south-west of Muzaffarnagar town. Population 
(1901), 6,664. During the Mutiny the place was held by the rebels, 
but was retaken in September, 1857. It lies close to the Hindan, but 
the main site is raised, and is fairly healthy. The town is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of Rs. 1,000. Besides the 
tahsil!^ it contains three schools and a dispensary. 

Budihal.—Village in the Hosdurga taluk of Chitaldroog District, 
Mysore, situated in 13° 37' N. and 76"^ 25 E., 16 miles south-east of 
Hosdurga town. Population (1901), i,ii8. The fort was built here 
about the fifteenth century by a chief who was invested with authority 
by the king of Vijayanagar. After the fall of that power, the Tarikere 
chiefs seized the place, but it was taken from them by the Sultan of 
Bijapur, and subsequently formed a district of the province of Sira 
under the Mughals. I'he poligar of Chitaldroog and the Marathas 
in turn held it, until it was taken by Haidar All in 1761. The Marathas 
again seized it in 1771, but it was recovered in 1774. In 1790 it 
was once more in the hands of the Marathas, but was restored at the 
peace of 1792. It was one of the last places at which the insurgents 
under the Tarikere poligdr created disturbances in 1831. 

Budikote.—Village in the Bowringpet taluk of Kolar District, Mysore, 
situated in 12° 54' N. and 78° 8' E., 8 miles south-west of Bowringpet. 
Population (1901), 1,460. There is a Bana inscription of the ninth 
century. Budikote was the birthplace of Haidar All, and formed 
the jd^ 7 - of his father Fateh Muhammad on his appointment as 
Faujdar of Kolar under the Subahdar of Sira. 

Bugti Country.—Tribal area in Baluchistan. See Marri-Bugti 
Country. 

Bukkur {Bakhar ),—Fortified island in the river Indus, in Sukkur 
District, Sind, Bombay, situated in zf 43' N. and 68° $6' E., between 
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the towns of Sukkur and Rohri. Population (1901), 8,062, Bukkur 
is a rock of limestone, oval in shape, 800 yards long by 300 wide, 
and about 25 feet in height. The channel separating it from the Sukkur 
shore is not more than 100 yards wide, and, when the river is at its 
lowest, about 15 feet deep in the middle. In 1903 this channel dried 
up for the first time on record. The eastern channel, or that which 
divides it from Rohri, is much broader, being, during the same state of 
the river, about 400 yards wide, with a depth of 60 feet in the middle. 
The Government telegraph line from Rohri to Sukkur crosses the river 
here by the island of Bukkur, and the railway passes by a cantilever 
bridge over the wider branch. The Lansdowne Bridge, which crosses 
the Indus via Bukkur, was completed in 1889 at a cost of 38-2 lakhs. 
The largest span between Bukkur and Rohri is 820 feet. A little to the 
north of Bukkur, and separated from it by a narrow channel of easy 
passage, is the small isle of Khwaja Khizr, or Jind Pir, ('ontaining 
a shrine of much sanctity; while to the south of Bukkur is another 
islet known as Sadh Bela, covered with foliage, and also possessing 
some sacred shrines. Almost the whole of the island of Bukkur is 
occupied by the fortress, the walls of which are double, and from 30 to 
35 feet high, with numerous bastions; they are built partly of burnt and 
unburnt brick, are loopholed, and have two gateways, one facing Rohri 
on the east, and the other Sukkur on the west. The fort presents a fine 
appearance from the river, but the walls are now in disrepair. Until 
1876, Bukkur was used as a jail subsidiary to that at Shikarpur. 

That Bukkur, owing to its insular position, must always have been 
considered a stronghold of some importance under native rule is evi¬ 
denced by its being so frequently a bone of contention betw^een different 
States. So early as 1327, when Sind was an apanage of the Delhi 
empire, Bukkur seems to have been a place of note, from the fact that 
trustworthy persons w^ere employed by the emperor Muhammad bin 
Tughlak to command here. During the rule of the Samma princes, 
the fort seems to have changed hands several times, being occasionally 
under their rule, and at times under that of Delhi. In the reign of 
Shah Beg Arghun, the fortifications of Bukkur appear to have been 
partially, if not wholly, rebuilt, the fort of Alor being broken up to 
supply the requisite material. In 1574 the place was delivered up 
to Keshu Khan, a servant of the Mughal emperor Akbar. In 1736 
the fortress fell into the hands of the Kalhora princes, and at a sub¬ 
sequent date into that of the Afghans, by whom it \vas retained till 
captured by Mir Rustam Khan of Khairpur. In 1839, during the first 
Afghan War, the fort of Bukkur was ceded by the Khairpur Mirs to the 
British, to be occupied by them, and it so remained till the conquest 
of the whole province in 1843, Bukkur was the principal British 
arsenal in Sind during the Afghan and Sind campaigns. 
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Btilandshahr District. —District in the Meerut Division, United 
Provinces, lying between 28° 4'and 28®43'N. and 77° 18' and 78° 28^ 
E., with an area of 1,899 square miles. It is situated 
in the Doab or alluvial plain between the Ganges 
and Jumna, which form its eastern and western boun¬ 
daries, dividing it from Moradabad and Budaun, and from the Punjab 
Districts of Delhi and Gurgaon, respectively. On the north and south 
lie Meerut and Aligarh Districts. The central portion forms an elevated 
plain, flanked by strips of low-lying land, called khadar^ on the banks of 
the two great rivers. The Jumna khddar is an inferior tract, from 
5 to 10 miles wide, excejit in the south, where the river flows close to its 
eastern high bank. The swampy nature of the soil is increased in the 
north by the two rivers, Hindan and Ehuriya, but flooding from the 
Jumna has been prevented by the embankments protecting the head- 
works of the Agra Canal. I'lic Ganges khddar is narrower, and in 
one or two places the river leaves fertile deposits which are regularly 
cultivated. Through the centre of the upland flows the East Kali 
Nadi, in a narrow and well-defined valley which suffers from flooding 
in wet years. The western half contains a sandy ridge, now marked by 
the Mat branch of the Upper Ganges Canal and two drainage lines 
known as the Patwai and Karon or Karwan, The eastern portion is 
drained by another channel called the Chhoiya, The whole of this 
tract is a fertile stretch of country, w'hich owes much to the extension 
of canal-irrigation. 

The soil is entirely alluvium in which kankar is the only stone found, 
while the surface occasionally bears saline efflorescences. 

The flora of the District presents no peculiarities. At one time thick 
jungle covered with dhak {Butea frondosa) was common; but the 
country was denuded of wood for fuel when the East Indian Railway 
was first opened, and trees have not been replanted. The commonest 
and most useful trees are the babul and kikar {Acacia arabica and 
A, eburnia). The shisham {Dalbergia Sissod)^ futn {Melia Azadirachta\ 
and pipal {Ficus religiosa) are also common. In the east the landlords 
have encouraged the plantation of fine mango groves. 

Wild hog and hog deer are common in the khddar. Both antelope 
and nilgai are found in the uplands, but are decreasing owing to the 
spread of cultivation. The leopard, wolf, and hyena are occasionally 
met with. In the cold season duck and snipe collect in large numbers 
on the ponds and marshes. Fish are not much consumed in the Dis¬ 
trict, though plentiful in the rivers. 

The climate resembles that of Meerut District, but no meteoro¬ 
logical observations are made here, except a record of rainfall. The 
extension of canal-irrigation has increased malaria, but its effects have 
been mitigated by the improvement of the drainage system. 
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The annual rainfall averages about 26 iiK'hes, of which 24 inches are 
usually measured between June 1 and the end of October. Large 
variations occur in different years, the fall varying from under 15 inches 
to over 40 inches. There is not much difference between the amounts 
in different parts of the District, but the eastern half receives slightly 
more than the western. 

I'he early traditions of the people assert that the modern District of 
Kiilandshahr formed a portion of the Pandava kingdom of Hastinapiir, 
and that after that city had been cut away by the 
Oanges the tract was administered by a governor who 
resided at the ancient town of Ahar. Whatever credence may be 
placed in these myths, we know from the evidence of an inscription that 
the District was inhabited by Gaur Brahmans and ruled over by the 
Gupta dynasty in the fifth century of our era. Few glimpses of light 
have been cast upon the annals of this region before the advent of 
the Muhammadans, with w hose approach detailed history begins for the 
whole of Northern India. In 1018, w^hen Mahmud of Ghazni arrived 
at Baran (as the towm of Bulandshahr is sometimes called to the 
present day), he found it in possession of a native })rince named Har 
Dat. The presence of so doughty an apostle as Mahmud naturally 
affected the Hindu ruler; and accordingly the Raja himself and 10,000 
followers came forth, says the Musalman historian, ‘and proclaimed 
their anxiety for conversion and their rejection of idols.’ This timely 
repentance saved their lives and property for the time; but Mahmud’s 
raid was the occasion for a great immigration towards the Doab of 
fresh tribes who still hold a place in the District. In 1193 Kutb-ud-dm 
appeared before Baran, which was for some time strenuously defended 
by the Dor Raja, Chandra Sen; but through the treachery of his 
kinsman, Jaipal, it w^as at last captured by the Musalmans. The 
traitorous Hindu accepted the faith of Islam and the Chaudhnship of 
Baran, wdiere his descendants still reside, and own some small landed 
property. The fourteenth century is marked as an epoch when many 
of the tribes now inhabiting Bulandshahr first gained a footing in the 
region. Numerous Rajput adventurers poured into the defenceless 
country and expelled the Meos from their lands and villages. This was 
also the period of the early Mongol invasions ; so that the condition of 
the Doab was one of extreme wretchedness, caused by the combined 
ravages of pestilence, war, and famine, with the usual concomitant of 
internal anarchy. The firm establishment of the Mughal dynasty gave 
a long respite of tranquillity and comparatively settled government to 
these harassed provinces. They shared in the administrative recon¬ 
struction of Akbar; their annals are devoid of incident during the 
flourishing reigns of his great successors. Here, as in so many other 
Districts, the proselytizing zeal of Aurangzeb has left permanent effects 
VOL. IX. E 
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in the large number of Musalman converts; but Bulandshahr was 
too near the court to afford much opportunity for those rebellions 
and reconquests which make up the chief elements of Mughal history. 
During the disastrous decline of the imperial power, which dates from the 
accession of Bahadur Shah in 1707, the country round Baran was a prey 
to the same misfortunes which overtook all the more fertile provinces of 
the empire. The Gujars and Jats, always to the front upon every 
occasion of disturbance, exhibited their usual turbulent spirit; and 
many of their chieftains carved out principalities from the villages of 
their neighbours. But as Baran was at this time a dependency of 
Koil, it has no proper history of its own during the eighteenth century, 
apart from that of Auoakh District. Under the Maratha rule it 
continued to be administered from Koil; and when that towm with the 
adjoining fort of Aligarh was captured by the British in 1803, Buland¬ 
shahr and the surrounding country were incorporated in the newly 
formed District. 

The Mutiny of 1857 was ushered in at Bulandshahr by the revolt of 
the (jth Native Infantry, which took place on May 21, shortly after 
the outbreak at Aligarh. The officers were compelled to fly to Meerut, 
and Bulandshahr was plundered by a band of rebellious Gujars. Its 
recovery was a matter of great importance, as it lies on the main road 
from Agra and Aligarh to Meerut. Accordingly, a small body of volun¬ 
teers was dispatched from Meerut for the purpose of retaking the town, 
which they were enabled to do by the aid of the Dehra Gurkhas. 
Shortly afterwards, however, the Gurkhas marched off to join General 
Wilsons column, and the Ciujars once more rose, ^^^alld^^d Khan 
of Malngarh put himself at the head of the movement, which jiroved 
strong enough to drive the small European garrison out of the District. 
I roni the beginning of July till the end of September ^^'al^dad held 
Bulandshahr without opposition, and commanded the line of com¬ 
munication with Agra. Meantime internal feuds went on as briskly 
as in other revolted Districts, the old proprietors often ousting by force 
the possessors of their former estates. But on September 25 Colonel 
Greathed’s flying column set out from Ghaziabad for Bulandshahr, 
whence Walidad w^as expelled after a sharp engagement and forced to 
fly across the Ganges. On October 4 the District was regularly occu¬ 
pied by Colonel Farquhar, and order was rapidly restored. The police 
were at once reorganized, while measures of repression were adopted 
against the refractory Gujars, many of whom still continued under 
arms. It w^as necessary to march against rebels in Etah early in 1858 ; 
but the tranquillity of Bulandshahr itself was not again disturbed. 
7 ’hroughout the progress of the Mutiny, the Jats almost all took the 
side of Government, while the Gujars and Musalman Rajputs 
proved our most irreconcilable enemies. 
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Two important copperplate inscriptions have been found in the 
District, one dated a. d. 465-6 of Skanda Gupta, and another giving 
the lineage of the Dor Rajas. There are also ancient remains at 
Ahar and Bulandshahr. A dargah was built at Bulandshahr in 1193, 
when the last Dor Raja was defeated by the Muhammadans; and the 
town contains other buildings of the Muhammadan period. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,532, Popula¬ 
tion has increased considerably. The numbers at the last four enumera¬ 
tions were as follows : (1872) 937,427, (1881) 924,822, ulation 

(1891) 949,914, and (1901) 1,138,101. The tempo¬ 
rary decline between 1872 and 1881 was due to the terrible outbreak 
of fever in 1879, which decimated the people. The increase of nearly 
20 per cent, during the last decade was exceeded in only one District 
in the Provinces. There are four tahsils — Anupshahr, Buj.andshahk, 
SiKANDARABAD, and Khurja —the head-quarters of each being at a 
town of the same name. These four towns are also municipalities, and 
the last three are the chief places in the District. 

The principal statistics in 1901 are given below : - 
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23 
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699 
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In 1901 Hindus numbered 900,169, or 79 per cent, of the total; 
Musalmans, 217,209, or 19 per cent.; Aryas, 12,298 ; and Christians, 
4,528. The number of Aryas is greater than in any other District in 
the Provinces, and the Samaj has twenty-seven lodges or branches 
in Bulandshahr. Practically all the inhabitants speak Western Hindi. 
In the north the dialect is Hindustani, while in the south Braj is 
commonly used. 

Among Hindus the most numerous castes are Chamars (leather- 
workers and labourers), 183,000, who form one-fifth of the total ; 
Brahmans, 113,000; Rajputs, 93,000; J 5 ts, 69,000; Lodhas (culti¬ 
vators), 64,000 ; Banias, 56,000; and Gujars, 44,000. The Brahmans 
chiefly belong to the Gaur clan, which is peculiar to the west of the 
Provinces and the Punjab, while Jats and Gfljars also are chiefly 
found in the same area. The Lodhas, on the other hand, inhabit 
the central Districts of the Provinces. The Meos or Minas and 
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Mewatls arc immigrants from Mewat; and among other castes pecu¬ 
liar to this and a few other Districts may be mentioned the Orbs 
(weavers), 4,000, and Aherias (hunters), 4,000. The Musalmans of 
nominally foreign extraction are less numerous than those descended 
from Hindu converts. Shaikhs number 24,000 ; Pathans, 17,000; 
Saiyids, 6,000; and Mughals only 3,000; while Musalman Rajputs 
number 34,000; Barhais (carpenters), 15,000 ; Telis (oil-pressers), 
11,000; and Lohars (blacksmiths), 11,000. About 51 per cent, of 
the population are supported by agriculture. Rajputs, both Musal¬ 
man and Hindu, Jats, Saiyids, and Banias are the largest landholders; 
and Rajputs, Brahmans, and Jats the principal cultivators. General 
labour supports ii per cent, of the total population, personal service 
9 per cent., weaving 3 per cent., and grain-dealing 3 per cent. 

Of the 4,480 native Christians in 1901, 4,257 belonged to the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church, which started work here in 
1887. Most of them are recent converts, chiefly from the lower castes. 
The Zanana Bible and Medical Mission and the Church Missionary 
Society have a few stations in the District. 

Excluding the Jumna and Ganges khadars^ the chief agricultural 
defect is the presence of barren usar land covered with saline efflor¬ 
escences called rek^ which occurs in badly-drained 
localities, and spreads in wet years. The District 
is remarkable for the absence of grazing-grounds, fodder-cro])s being 
largely grown. Where conditions are so uniform, the chief variations 
arc due to the methods employed by different castes, among whom 
Ahirs and Jats take the first place. The Ahlrs devote most attention 
to the area near the village site and prefer well-irrigation, while the 
Jats do equal justice to all good land and use canal water judiciously. 
The Lodhas come next and are as industrious as the Jats, but lack 
their physique. Giijars are usually inferior. 

The tenures are those common to the United Provinces; but the 
District is marked by the number of large estates. Out of 3,440 
mahais at the last settlement, 2,446 were zamlndari or joint zamln- 
dan] 546 bhatydchdra^ and 448 pattlddri or imperfect pattlddri. 
The main statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, in 
square miles:— 
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The chief food crops and the area occupied by each in square miles 
were: wheat (424), gram (199), maize (188), barley {22*j\jowdr (156), 
and bdjra (121). The area under maize has trebled during the last 
twenty-five years. Bdjra is chiefly grown on inferior soil in the 
Sikandarabad and Khurja tahsils. The other important crops are 
cotton (103) and sugar-cane (63), both of which are rapidly increas¬ 
ing in importance. On the other hand, the area under indigo has 
declined from 120 square miles in 1885 to 25 in 1903--4. 

From 1870 to 1874 a model farm was maintained at Bulandshahr, 
and attempts were made to introduce Egyptian cotton ; but these were 
not successful. The chief improvements effected have been the exten¬ 
sion of canal-irrigation, and its correction by means of drainage cuts. 
Much has also been done to straighten and deepen the channels of 
the rivers described above, especially the East Kali Nadi. These 
have led to the extended cultivation of the more valuable staples. 
Very few advances have been made under the Agriculturists* Loans 
Act, and between 1891 and 1900 only Rs. 30,000 was given under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act. In 1903-4 the loans were 
Rs. 1,700. The agricultural show held annually at Bulandshahr town 
has done much to stimulate interest in small improvements. 

An attempt was made in 1865 to improve the cattle by importing 
bulls from Mariana; but the zamindCirs were not favourable. The 
ordinary cattle are poor, and the best animals are imported from 
Rajputana, Mewar, or Bijnor. Horse-breeding has, however, become 
an important pursuit, and there are twenty stallions owned by Govern¬ 
ment in this District. The zatninddrs of all classes are anxious to 
obtain their services, and strong handsome colts and fillies are to be 
seen in many parts. Mules are also bred, and ten donkey stallions 
have been supplied. Since 1903 horse and mule-breeding operations 
have been controlled by the Army Remount department. Sheep 
and goats are kept in large numbers, but are of the ordinary inferior 
type. 

The District is exceptionally well provided with means of irrigation. 
The main channel of the Upper Ganges Canal passes through the 
centre from north to south. Near the eastern border irrigation is 
supplied by tlie Anupshahr branch of the same canal, while the western 
half is watered by the Mat branch. The Lower Ganges Canal 
has its head-works in this District, leaving the right bank of the Ganges 
at the village of Naraura, Most of the wells in use are masonry, 
and water is raised almost universally in leathern buckets worked by 
bullocks. In 1903-4 canals irrigated 323 square miles and wells 310. 
Other sources are insignificant. 

Salt was formerly manufactured largely in the Jumna khddar^ but 
none is made now. The extraction of sodium sulphate has also been 
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forbidden. There are sixty factories where crude saltpetre is pro 
duced, and one refinery. Where kankar occurs in compact masses, 
it is quarried in blocks and used for building purposes. 

Till recently Bulandshahr was one of the most important indigo- 
producing Districts in the United Provinces. There were more than 
T20 factories in 1891; but the trade has fallen off 
Trade and considerably, and in 1902 there were only 47, which 
employed about 3,800 hands. Cotton is ginned and 
pressed at 12 factories, which employ more than 900 hands; and this 
industry is increasing. The owners of the factories have imported the 
latest machinery from England. Other manufactures are not of great 
importance; but the calico-printing of jAHANfiiKAiun, the muslins of 
SiKANDARABAO, the pottery of Khurja, the rugs of Jewar, and the 
wood-carving of Bulandshahr and Shikarpur deserve mention for 
their artistic merits. There is also a flourishing glass industry in 
the Bulandshahr faksi/, where bangles and small phials and bottles 
are largely made. C'otton cloth is woven as a hand industry in 
many places. 

(}rain and cotton form the jirincipal exports; the weight of cleaned 
cotton exported is nearly 4,000 tons, having doubled in the last twenty- 
five years. The imports include piece-goods, metals, and salt. Anilp- 
shahr is a depot for the import of timber and bamboos rafted down 
the Ganges; but Khurja and Dibai have become the largest com¬ 
mercial centres, owing to their proximity to the railway. Local trade is 
carried on at numerous small towns, where markets are held once or 
twice a week. 

The East Indian Railway runs from south to north through the 
western half of the District. For strategic reasons it was built on 
the shortest possible alignment, and thus passes some distance from the 
principal towns; but a branch line is under construction, which will 
connect Khurja and Bulandshahr and join the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway at Hapur in Meerut District. A branch of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway from Aligarh to Moradabad and Bareilly crosses 
the south-east corner. 

There are 163 miles of metalled and 495 miles of unmetalled 
roads. The whole length of metalled roads is in charge of the Public 
Works department, but the cost of 109 miles of these, and the whole 
cost of the unmetalled roads, is met from Local funds. Avenues of 
trees are maintained on 257 miles. The principal line is that of the 
grand trunk road from (^'alcutta to Delhi, branches of which leave 
Bulandshahr for Meerut and Anupshahr. The only parts where com¬ 
munications are defective are the northern Jumna khadar and the 
north-eastern and south-eastern corners of the District, 

Bulandshahr shared in the many famines which devastated the 
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Upper Do 5 b before British rule, and during the early years of the 
nineteenth century scarcity occurred several times. 

In 1837 famine was severe, and its effects were antine* 
increased by immigration from Hariana and Marwar and the Districts 
of EtSwah and Mainpuri. The worst-affected tracts were the areas 
along the Jumna ; but the construction of the grand trunk road provided 
employment for many, and other works were opened. In i860 the 
same tracts suffered, being largely inhabited by Gujars, still impoverished 
owing to their lawlessness in the Mutiny. The Mat branch canal was 
started as a relief work. About Rs. 32,000 was spent on relief and 
Rs. 50,000 advanced for purchase of bullocks and seed, much of which 
was repaid later, and spent in constructing dispensaries. In 1868-9, 
though the rains failed, there was a large stock of grain, and the spread 
of irrigation enabled spring crops to be sown. In 1877 and 1896-7 no 
distress was felt except among immigrants, and able-bodied labourers 
could always find work. In the latter period alone 1,518 wells were 
made, and the high price of grain was a source of profit. 

The ordinary staff consists of a Collector, assisted by one member 
of the Indian Civil Service and three Deputy-C'ollcctors recruited in 
India, 'fhere is a tahslldar at the head-quarters of 
each of the four lahstls, Bulandshahr is also the 
head-quarters of an Executive Engineer of the Upper Ganges Canal. 

For purposes of civil jurisdiction the District is divided between 
two Judgeships. The Sikandarabad tahsil belongs to the munsifl of 
Ghaziabad in Meerut District, and apjiellate work is disposed of by the 
Judge of Meerut. The rest of the District is divided into two mumifiSy 
with head-quarters at Bulandshahr and Khurja, subordinate to the 
Judge of Aligarh. The additional Sessions Judge of Aligarh exer¬ 
cises criminal jurisdiction over Bulandshahr. The District has a bad 
reputation for crime, cattle-theft being especially common. Murders, 
robberies, and dacoities are also numerous. The Gujars are largely 
responsible for this lawlessness, being notorious for cattle-lifting. 

Part of the District was. acquired by cession from the Nawab Wazir 
of Oudh in 1801, and part was conquered from the Marathas in 1803. 
For twenty years the area now included lay partly in Aligarh, and partly 
in Meerut or South Saharanpur Districts. In 1819, owing to the law¬ 
lessness of the Gujars, a Joint-Magistrate was stationed at Bulandshahr, 
and in 1823 a separate District was formed. The early land revenue 
settlements were of a summary nature, each lasting one, three, four, or 
five years. TaltikddrSy who were found in possession of large tracts, 
were gradually set aside. Operations under Regulation VII of 1822 
were completed in only about 600 villages, and the first regular settle¬ 
ment was made between 1834 and 1837. The next settlement was 
commenced before the Mutiny, and was completed in 1865 ; but the 
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project for a permanent settlement entailed a complete revision. This 
showed that there had been an extraordinary rise in rental ‘assets/ 
which was pijrtly due to survey errors, partly to concealments at the 
time of settlement, and partly to an increase in the rental value of land. 
The idea of permanently fixing the revenue was abandoned, and the 
demand originally proposed was sanctioned, with a few alterations, 
yielding 12*4 lakhs. The ‘assets,’ of which the revenue formed half, 
were calculated by fixing standard rent rates for different classes of soil. 
These rates were derived partly from average rents and partly from 
valuations of produce. I'he latest revision of settlement was completed 
between 1886 and 1889, and was notorious for its results. 'I’he assess¬ 
ment was to be made on the actual rental ‘ assets ’; but the records 
were found to be unreliable on account of the dishonesty of many land¬ 
lords, who had deliberately falsified the patwaris* papers, thrown land 
out of cultivation, and stopped irrigation. 'J'he tenants, who had been 
treated harshly and not allowed to acquire occupancy rights, themselves 
came forward to expose the fraud, l^rge numbers of rent-rolls were 
entirely rejected, and the villages they related to were valued at circle 
rates. The circle rates were obtained by an analysis of rents believed 
to be genuine. While the settlement of most of the District was con¬ 
firmed for thirty years, a number of villages were settled for shorter 
terms to enable the settlement to be made on the basis of a fair area 
of cultivation. The total demand was fixed at 19*8 lakhs, which has 
since risen to 20 lakhs. The incidence per acre is Rs. 1-15-0, varying 
in different parts of the District from Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 2-9-0. 

Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue have been, 
in thousands of rupees :— 




I 1880-1, 1 

1890-1. 

I9(X>-1. 


Land revenue 


j i 

18,40 

19,81 i 

' 19,85 1 

Total revenue 


• j 13,81 ■ 

24,66 1 

*7,99 i 

28,02 j 


There are four municipalities— Bui.andshahk, Anupshahr, Sikan- 
DAKABAD, and Khurja— and 19 towns are administered under Act XX 
of 1856. Outside these, local affairs are managed by the District 
board. In 1903-4 the income of the latter was 1*9 lakhs, chiefly 
derived from local rates. The expenditure was 2 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 96,000 was spent on roads and buildings. 

In 1903 the District Superintendent of police was assisted by four 
inspectors. 'I'he force numbered 106 officers and 355 constables, be¬ 
sides 369 municipal and town police, and 1,979 village and road police. 
The District jail contained an average of 232 prisoners in the same year. 

Hulandshahr is backward in literacy, and only 2*5 per cent. (4‘5 males 
and 0*3 females) of the population could read and write in 1901. In 
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1881 there were 130 public schools with 4,486 pupils, and the numbers 
rose in 1901 to 171 schools with 7,989 pupils. In 1903-4 there were 
187 public schools with 10,801 pupils, of whom 57 were girls, and also 
271 private schools with 4,157 pupils. The total expenditure on 
education was Rs. 49,000, of which Local and municipal funds supplied 
Rs. 38,000, and fees Rs. 11,000. Of the public schools, two were 
managed by Government and 117 by the District and municipal boards. 

The District has nine hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda¬ 
tion for 109 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated was 
101,000, of wliom 2,300 were in-patients, and 8,400 operations were 
performed. The expenditure in the same year was Rs. iS,ooo, chiefly 
from Local funds. 

In 1903-4, 39,000 persons were successfully vaccinated, represent 
ing a proportion of 34 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is com¬ 
pulsory only in the municipalities. 

I F. S. Growse, Bulandshahr (Benares, 1884); 1 '. Stoker, Settlement 
Report (1891); H. R. Nevill, District Gazetteer \ 

Bulandshahr Tahsll. —Central tahsil of Bulandshahr District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Baran, Agauta, Siyana, 
and Shikarpur, and lying between 28® 14' and 28° 43' N. and 77"^ 43' 
and 78® 13' E., with an area of 477 square miles. 'I'he population rose 
from 281,928 in 1891 to 332,262 in 1901. 1'here are 379 villages and 
five towns, including Bulandshahr (population, 18,959), the District 
and tahsll head-quarters, Shikarpur (12,249), Siyana (7,615), 
Gui.aothi (7,208), and Auranoabad (5,916). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 5,65,000, and for cesses Rs. 94,000. This is 
the finest tahsll in the Di.strict, and the density of population, 696 
persons per square mile, is considerably above the District average 
(599)* East Kali Nadi flows from north to south through the 

western portion of the tahsil^ and formerly caused much damage by 
flooding in wet years. It has been straightened and deepened, and is 
no longer used as a canal escape, with very beneficial results. 'J'he 
northern pargana of Agauta is the most fertile. There are marshy 
tracts in the north-east of the tahsll^ and sandy areas in the south-east. 
Irrigation is supplied by the Upper Ganges Canal east of the Kali Nadi. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation w'as 376 square miles, of which 
191 were irrigated. Well-irrigation supplies tw^o-thirds of this area, and 
is more important here than in the other tahsils of the District. 

Bulandshahr Town, —Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of the same name. United Provinces, situated in 28® 15' N. and 
77° 52' 1 C, on the grand trunk road, 10 miles east of the Chola station 
on the East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 18,959, of whom 
9>*39 Hindus and 9,071 Musalmans. 'J'he old name of the town 
was Baran, and it received the nickname Unchanagar or Bulandshahr 
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(‘high town^) from its elevated position on a bank near the Kali Nadi. 
It is a place of considerable antiquity, and is said to have been founded 
by a Tomar chief of Ahar named Parmal, or according to another 
account by a man named Ahibaran, from whom its name w^as derived. 
Buddhist remains of the fifth to seventh centuries have been found here, 
besides coins of much older date. In the eleventh century the town 
was the head-quarters of Har T)at, a Dor chieftain who ruled in this 
part of the Doab, with territory extending as far as Hapur and Meerut, 
In ioi8 Mahmud of Ghazni crossed the Jumna and reached Baran. 
In the words of the Persian historian, Har Dat ‘ reflected that his safety 
would be best secured by conforming to the religion of Islam, since 
God’s sword was drawn from the scabbard and the whip of punishment 
was uplifted. He came forth, therefore, with 10,000 men, who all pro¬ 
claimed their anxiety for conversion and their rejection of idols.’ The 
tow’n was given back to Har Dat, but from a copperplate inscription the 
Dors appear to have been superseded for a time. They were restored ; 
and Ghandra Sen, the last Hindu ruler, died while gallantly defend¬ 
ing his fort against Kutb-ud-din, the general of Muhammad (ihori, 
in T193. The town is famous in later times as the birthplace of 
the historian, Zia-ud-dln Barni, who flourished in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. 'Fhere are a few^ tombs and mosejues of the Mu¬ 
hammadan period, but none <T importance. At the commencement of 
British rule, Bulandshahr was a small town. A few good houses stood 
on the elevation now known as the Balae Kot, and Chamars and 
Lodas lived in huts at the base. The establishment of the District 
head-quarters here caused a rapid grow^th; and the towm has been much 
improved by the energy and taste of its inhabitants, encouraged by 
several Collectors, especially the late Mr. F. S. Growse. I'he Chauk or 
central market has been provided wnth a brick terrace and is adorned 
w'ith carved stone, while the houses and shops surrounding it are elegant 
specimens of domestic architecture. The rich landlords of the District 
iiave also erected several fine houses and gateways and a tow'n hall, 
all of w’hich are remarkable for the excellence of the stonew^oyk they 
contain. CAoae to the courts is a handsome building called th^e I^ow^e 
Memorial, in memor)^ of a former Collector, which is used as a shelter 
for people attending the courts. A fine bathing x'A?/ has be^m made 
on the river bank at the eastern entrance of the town. A dispensary 
and a female hospital were built in 1895. Besides the ordinat^^ District 
staff, an Executive Engineer of the Ganges Canal has his head>quarters 
here. There are also stations of the American Methodist, Church 
Missionary Society, and Zanana Bible and Medical Missions. 

Bulandshahr has been a municipality since 1865. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rsi 18,000. 
In T903-4 the income was Rs. 21,000, chiefly derived fron| octroi 
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(Rs. 18,000); and the expenditure was Rs. 24,000. Wood-carving of 
some artistic merit is turned out. The distance from the railway has 
hitherto prevented the growth of trade, which is of local nature. A 
line IS, however, now under construction. A high school contains 
more than 200 pupils and a tahslli school 230, while four primary 
schools have 220 more. 


Physical 

aspects. 


Buld3.na District {Bulthand ).—District in Berar, lying between 
19° 51' and 21° i' N. and 59' and 76° 52' E., with an area of 
2,809 ‘Square miles. This article describes the Distri('t as it existed up 
to 1905, but a statement at the end shows the additions then made. 
It is bounded on the north by the Puma river; on the east by Akola 
and Basim Districts: on the south by the Nizam’s Dominions ; and on 
the west by the Nizam’s Dominions and the Khandesh District of the 
Bombay Presidency. Of the three taluks into which it is divided, 
Chikhli and Mehkar are in the Balaghat and Malkapur is in the 
Payanghat. The general contour of the country in 
the two former taluks may be described as a succes¬ 
sion of small plateaux, highest on the north, where they 
rise from the central valley of Berar, and gradually decreasing in eleva¬ 
tion towards the south. The town of Buldana is situated near the 
northern edge of the highest plateau, 2,190 feet above sea-level. 
Towards the eastern side of the District, the country consists of un¬ 
dulating highlands, favoured with soil of a high quality. The small 
fertile valleys between the plateaux are watered by streams during the 
greater part of the year, while wells of particularly good and pure 
water are numerous. These valleys contain all the best village sites. 
It is not necessary to describe in detail the Malkapur tdhdk^ for the 
description of the Payanghat in the article on Bkrak is in all respects 
applicable to its conditions. 

I'he principal river which takes its rise in the District is the Penganga, 
which rises in the hills near Deulghat, runs in a south-easterly direction 
past Mehkar, and then enters Basim District. The Puma rises in the 
Ajanta Hills to the west of the District, enters it a little to the north of 
Deulgaon Raja, and traverses the Mehkar tdliik in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion, its course running parallel to, and south of, that of the Penganga. 
'Fhese two rivers are important members of the (lodavari system, but 
they do not acquire their importance until after they have left the 
District. The other rivers of Buldana are the Nalganga, the Biswa or 
Vishvaganga, and the Ghan, all of which rise near the northern edge of 
the Buldana plateau, and flow southwards into the Puma of the Berar 
valley, which is not to be confounded with the Godavari Puma already 
mentioned. 

The District contains the only natural lake in Berar, the salt lake of 
Lonar, situated in the south of the Mehkar taluk. 
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The two northern taluks are covered with the Deccan trap flow, 
which is, however, overlaid nearly everywhere, but especially in the 
valleys, with rich soil of varying depth. The hollow in which the Lonar 
lake lies exhibits some of the characteristics of a volcanic crater, but is 
believed to be due to a gaseous explosion, which occurred some time 
after the deposit of the trap. 'Fhe Malkapur taluk^ beyond the lower 
slopes of the Buldana plateau, is covered with a deep layer of rich and 
exceedingly fertile black loam. 

The vegetation of the forest area will be described in the account of 
the forests. In cultivated tracts the commonest trees are the mango, the 
mahud {Bassia latifolia), the plj>ai (Ficus religtosa)^ the banyan, the 
babul (Acacia arabica)^ and the hiwar (Acacia kucophloed). The weed 
vegetation in cultivated ground is that characteristic of the Deccan 
generally, and includes small Compositae^ leguminosae^ Rubiaceae^ and 
Malvaceae. 

In the hills, bears, tigers, leopards, hyenas, wolves, sdmbhar^ uilgai^ 
and wild hog are found; in the valleys wild hog and antelope; and, 
about the banks of the Puma, spotted deer and nilgai. The only 
monkey in the District is the langur. 

The climate of the Malkapur taluk is intensely hot and dry in the 
months of March, April, and May ; but the nights are usually cool. For 
the next four months the temperature is considerably lower, but occa¬ 
sionally the combination of fairly high temperatures with humidity has 
an enervating effect. In the taluks of ("hikhli and Mehkar, which are 
situated in the Bdlaghat, the climate is cooler than that of Malkapur ; 
the hot season sets in later, and the heat is never so intense as in the 
l^ayanghat. Buldana is, owing to its elevation, the coolest and most 
pleasant station in Berar. The rainy season in the Balaghat taluks is 
temperate and pleasant, and the cold season throughout the District, 
particularly in the Balaghat taluks^ is cool and invigorating. 

In respect of rainfall the District is divided into tw’^o natural divisions : 
the Malkapur taluk in the Payanghat, and the Chikhli and Mehkar 
taluks in the Balaghat. Rainfall statistics for Malkapur are not avail¬ 
able, but the figure given for Akola (34 inches) may be accepted as 
correct fpr this area. In the taluks of the Balaghat the rainfall is 
heavier, that recorded in 1901, which was a normal year, being 
44 inches. For some years past there has been a failure, either partial 
or complete, of the late rains. 

Buldana, though it has occasionally been the scene of historical 
events, has little or no connected history of its own. Rohankhed 
History battles: one fought in 1437 

between Khalaf Ha.san Basri, commanding the army 
of Ala-ud-din Shdh Bahmani II, and Nasir Khan P'aruki, Sultdn of 
Khandesh; and the other in 1590, between Burhdn Nizam Shah 
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and Jamal Kh§.n the Mahdavi, who supported the claims of Ismail 
to the throne of Ahmadnagar against those of his father Burhan. 
Burhan was victorious and Jamal Khan was slain. In 1724 Shakar- 
khelda was the scene of the battle to which it owes its present name of 
Fathkhelda. Mubariz Khan, govenior of Malwa, instigated by a 
party in the Mughal court at Delhi, invaded Berar and attacked Asaf 
Jah, the first Nizam. Asaf Jah gained a complete victory and Mubariz 
Khan and his two sons fell. 'Fhis battle established the virtual indepen¬ 
dence of the Nizams in the Deccan. Daulat Rao Sindhia and Raghuji 
Bhonsla were encamped at Malkapur when, in August, 1803, they 
allowed the British envoy to depart and received (General Wellesley\s 
declaration of war. A month or two later General Wellesley traversed 
the District while pursuing them from Assaye to Argaon. The condi 
tion of the country was at this time very unsatisfactory. During the 
next fifty years there was some improvement; but the local officials 
were seldom strong enough to keep the peace, and the town of 
Malkapur was more than once the scene of faction fights which 
arose out of religious disputes. 

After the Assignment in 1853 Buldana formed part of the West Berar 
District, but was formed in 1864 into an independent charge, styled the 
South-west Berar District—a clumsy designation which was changed 
in the following year to the Mehkar District. In 1867 Buldana was 
selected as the head-quarters of the District, to which it thenceforth 
gave its name, 

Lonar and Mehkar contain two of the finest Hemadpanti temples in 
Berar, and there is an inferior temple in the same style at Kothali. 
'rhe mosques of Fathkhelda and Rohankhed were built in 1581 and 
1582, evidently from the designs of one architect, by Khudawand Khan 
the Mahdavi, the supporter of Jamal Khan and the young Ismail 
Nizam Shah, 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 876. The popu¬ 
lation at each of the last four enumerations has been: (1867) 366,309, 
(1881) 439.763. (1891) 48'i,o2i, and (1901) 423,616. 

The decline in 1901 was due to the famine of 
1899-1900. I'he District is divided into the three taluks of 
ChikhlI, Mehkar, and Malkapur, the head-quarters of which arc 
at the places from which each is named. The chief towns are 
Malkapur, Nandura, and Deulgaon Raja. 

The table on the next page gives particulars of area, towns and 
villages, and population in 1901. 

The District stands third among the six Districts of Berar in the 
density of its population, the two Balagbat taluks being less densely 
populated than the PaySnghat taluk of Malkapur. More than 90 
per cent, of the people are Hindus, The language of the District is 
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Marathi; but the Musalmans, who number 34 » 579 > a corrupt 

dialect of Urdu, which is generally understood by all. 
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The Kunbis (162,000) are the most numerous caste in Buldana, as 
in other Districts of Berar, and are more numerous in this District 
than in any other except Akola, and proportionately more numerous 
than in Akola. "I’he Mahars (50,000) come second in {)oint of nunv 
bers, and the Musalmans (35,000) third. Mails number 27,000; 
Brahmans, 12,000; Rajputs, 9,000; Telis, 9,000; and Banjaras, 
4,000. Buldana, like all other parts of Berar, is essentially an agricul¬ 
tural District, as is indicated by the very great jireponderance of the 
agricultural castes. Of the total population nearly 74 per cent, are 
supported by agriculture and 13 per cent, by industries. 

'I'here are three Christian missions in the District, the Church 
Missionary Alliance, the Pentecostal Mission, and the PTee Church 
Mission. Of the 178 Christians enumerated in 1901, 149 were natives. 
The Mehkar and Chikhll tahiks are situated in the Balaghat, and the 
Malkapur taluk in the Payanghat. "J'he different agricultural conditions 
A riculture these two natural divisions are described in the 

article on Berar. The only characteristic of the 
District which calls for special notice is the suitability of the rich land 
in the valleys between the plateaux in the Balaghat for the cultivation 
of rabi crops, e.specially wheat. 0\ving, however, to the failure of late 
rains for some years past rabi cultivation in the District has declined, 
and the effect of this failure has naturally been felt more in Buldana 
than elsewhere in Berar, 

The tenures on which the District is held are almost entirely ryol- 
wdri^jagir villages covering only 90 square miles out of 2,809. The 
principal agricultural statistics are shown below, areas being in 
square miles:— 


Total. 


Cultivated. 

Irrifjated. 

' 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Rorest. 
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Tlie staple food-grain is jowdr (great millet), the area under which 
in 1903-4 was 495 square miles. The area under cotton, the most 
profitable crop to the cultivator, was 615 square miles, and oilseeds 
occupied 205 and wheat 264 square miles. 

The increase in the cultivated area during the last thirty years lias 
been less than one per cent., the rich lands in this District being among 
the first to be reoccupied after the Assignment. It cannot be said that 
much improvement has been made in methods of cultivation or in the 
quality of the crops sown. On the contrary, the cultivator has now 
given up the fine long-stapled cotton for which Berar was formerly well- 
known, in favour of a coarser but more prolific short-stapled variety. 
'J'he advantages offered by the Loans Acts were not much appreciated 
before the famine of 1899-1900; but since that year they have become 
more generally known. In the three years ending 1902 the total 
advances amounted to t- 2 lakhs. Increased prosperity rather than 
any disinclination to apply for loans is responsible for a subsequent 
fall in the demand. 

The principal breeds of cattle are the Khamgaon variety of the 
Berari breed in the Chikhlf tdlifk, and the Umarda variety elsewhere; 
but since the famine of 1899-1900 large numbers of cattle of the 
Sholapuri and Nimari breeds have been imported, and in the south 
of the District the characteristics of the local varieties are much 
modified by the admixture of blood from cattle found in the northern 
Districts of Hyderabad State. Buffaloes are chiefly of the Niigpuri 
strain, except in the Mehkar id/uky where the Dakhani breed prevails, 
'.rhe ponies, sheep, and goats bred locally arc very inferior, and call 
for no special notice. 

Irrigated land in Buldana, as elsewhere in Berar, bears a very small 
proportion to the area under cultivation; the 9 square miles irrigated 
in 1903-4 were supplied entirely from wells, and were devoted chiefly 
to the raising of garden crops. 

Forest lands are divided, as elsewBere in Berar, according as they 
are reserved for the supply of timber and fuel, for fodder, or for 
pasture. The area of these classes is 155, 4, and 174 square miles 
respectively. A belt of forest land of the first class, extending along 
the Ajanta Hills from west to east, is continuous with the forest lands 
of Khamgaon in Akola District. The principal trees are salat 
{Bosweilia thurifera)^ lendia {Lagerstroetnia parviflora)^ khair {Acacia 
Catechu\ her {Zizyphus Jujuba)^ char {Buchanania laiifolia), and other 
species. Teak occurs along the crests of the ridges and in sheltered 
ravines, in which, as they widen, palds {Butea frondosa) and other 
species of little value appear. East of the Malkapur-Buldana road, the 
principal species are anjan {Hardtvickia binata), salaiy and khair. The 
ramnaSy or fodder reserves, are grass lands with a scrub growth of 
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acacia and palas \ and the tree vegetation of the grazing lands consistvS 
of acacias, palds^ kndia^ dhaura {Anogeissus Jatifolia)^ ber, chdr^ and 
tendu {Diospyros melanoxyhft). 

No minerals are now of economic value. Salts and alkalis were 
formerly procured by evaporation from the Lonar lake, but the 
industry has long since been abandoned. In the Ain-i-Akban it was 
thus described: ‘It [the Lonar Jake] contains the essential materials 
for the manufacture of glass and soap, and salt[)etre is here produced 
and yields a considerable revenue.’ 

Arts and manufactures are unimportant. In the larger villages of the 
Mehkar tdluk cotton cloths and blankets, which command a local sale, 
are woven on hand-looms, and there are similar 

Trade and looms, but in smaller numbers, in the more acces- 
communication. . ^ . 

sible tdhiks of Chikhli and Malkapur. The principal 

industry is naturally the preparation of cotton for the market, and the 

district contains nine ginning factories and three cotton presses, all 

worked by steam. 

The principal exf)()rts are raw cotton, oilseeds, and grain and pulse; 
and the principal imports are grain and pulse, coal and coke, sugar, and 
salt. I'he main trade is with Bombay, whither nearly all the raw 
cotton is exported by rail, and whence the imports, except coal and 
coke, are mainly received. The commerce of the District has hitherto 
been largely carried along the main roads to stations on the Nagpur 
branch of the (Ireat Indian Peninsula Railway ; but the southern 
portion of the District is now accessible from Jalna on the Hyderabad 
and Godavari Valley Railway, and some of the trade has been diverted 
to this route, though Bombay still remains its objective. The weekly 
markets, held almost exclusively at old pargana towns, arc the impor¬ 
tant centres of local trade; and the principal classes engaged in com¬ 
merce are the Marwaris and the Vanis, though most classes arc 
represented. 

'The Nagpur branch of the Great Indian J^eninsiila Railw^ay, which 
traverses the northern y.>ortion of the Malkapur fd/uk from west to cast, 
has a length in this District of about 28 miles. "J 1 ie total length of 
metalled roads is 107 miles and of unmetalled roads 82 miles. Except 
36 miles of unmetalled roads maintained from I^^cal funds, the rest are 
in charge of the Public Works department. 

The District is neither more nor less fortunate than other parts of 
BerSr in respect of liability to famine, and has suffered equally with 

. . X- X. them in the past. The famine of 1803 w'as a very 
Administration. , • j .i_ 1 . 

severe calamity, and there was then no government in 

a position to afford any relief. In 1896-7 the District suffered from 

scarcity, and the famine of 1899-1900 w^as felt at least as severely in 

Bulddna as in any part of the province. In July, 1900, when the 
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famine was at its height, 117,409 persons were on relief works and 
39»455 in receipt of gratuitous relief, and it is calculated that 28 per 
cent.of the cattle died. 

The three ‘ taluks^ at the head-quarters of each of which there is a 
tahsllddr^ have already been mentioned. Buldana town, though the 
head quarters of the District, is not the head-tiuarters 
of a tdluk^ but is situated in the Chikhli taluk, I'he Administration, 
superior staff of the District consists of the usual officers, but the 
Forest officer has charge also of the forests in Akola District, An 
Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioner, exercising the powers of 
a first-class magistrate, holds his court at Malkapur. 

For judicial purposes this District forms, with Akola, the Civil and 
Sessions District of West Berar, in which are stationed a District and 
Sessions Judge and an Additional District and Sessions Judge. Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges hold their courts at Buldana and Khamgaon, and 
Munsifs are stationed at Malkapur and Mehkar. Serious offences 
against property occur somewhat more frequently than elsewffiere in 
Berar. Dacoity was very common in times past, own'ng to the number 
of Bhils in the District; and at one time a corps of Hill Rangers, 
under a British officer, was maintained principally for the purpose of 
suppressing this class of crime, l^ut organized dacoities by hereditary 
professional gangs are now a thing of the past, and the condition of 
the District as regards crime is in no way abnormal. 

From the Ain 4 -Akbari we learn that in Akbar’s reign the demand on 
account of land revenue in the parganas which now compose the 
District of Buldana was 12*4 lakhs. At the time of the Assignment in 
1853, the demand in these parganas was only a little more than 3 lakhs, 
so much had the province suffered from w^ars, disturbances, and mis- 
government. The demand in 1903-4 w’as 12-2 lakhs, wffiich sum is 
absolutely rather lower than AkbaFs demand, and relatively very much 
lighter. The first regular settlement of the District after the Assign¬ 
ment was begun in 1862 in the Malkapur tdluk^ and completed in 
1870 in the Mehkar tdluk^ and this settlement was revised between 
1891 and 1897. I^nd revenue at the revised rates of assessment has 
been levied for some years in the Malkapur tdluk^ and since 1900 in 
Mehkar; but the new rates have only just been applied to Chikhli, where 
their introduction was delayed owing to the effects of the famine of 
1899-1900. So far as ‘dry’ land is concerned, the new assessment has 
an average incidence of 15 annas 9 pies per acre, varying from 8 annas 
to Rs. 2-12-0. Land irrigated by channels from streams and tanks is 
assessed at a maximum combined soil and water rate of Rs. 8 per acre. 
I^nd served by \rells sunk before the original settlement pay the 
highest rate levied on ‘ dry ’ land in the village in which it is situated, 

^ The District now (1907) contains five taluks, 
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but should the well have been made subsequently the land is treated in 
all respects as ‘ dry ^ land. Rice lands are assessed at a maximum rate 
of Rs. 6 per acre. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
have been, in thousands of rupees :— 



i 88 o“i. 

1890-1. 

i9tx>-i. 

1903-4. 

J.and revenue 

9,48 

1 

11,21 

I 1,04 

Total revenue 

11.33 

! 

16,15 

15 ,.35 


Outside the municipality of Buldana, local affairs are managed by 
the District board and the taluk boards subordinate to it. The 
expenditure of these in 1903-4 was Rs. 98,000, of which Rs. 34,000 
was spent on public works and Rs. 20,000 on education. The chief 
source of income is the land cess. 

The District Superintendent of police has control over the police 
throughout the District, excepting those on the railway line in the 
Malkapur who are subordinate to the I )istrict Superintendent of 
Akola. The District contains 26 police stations, including town 
stations. The only jail is at Buldana, which contained in 1903-4 a 
daily average of 56 prisoners. 

Buldana stands fourth among the six Districts of Berar in regard to 
the literacy of its [)opulation, of "whom 4 per cent. (8*o males and 
0-1 females) were able to read and write in 1901. In 1903-4 the 
District contained 115 public, 69 aided, 7 unaided, and 3 private 
schools, with a total of 8,209 pupils, of whom 6,087 were in public 
schools and 369 were girls. Of the 115 institutions classed as public, 
all, except three managed by the Buldana municipality, were under the 
District board. The great majority of the pupils under instruction 
were only in primary classes, and no girls had advanced beyond that 
stage. Education has, however, made great progress in the District, 
though female education is not yet appreciated. Of the male popula¬ 
tion of school-going age more than 9 per cent., and of the female popu¬ 
lation of the same age o*6 per cent., were in the primary stage of 
instruction. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs, 73,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was derived from fees. 

The District possesses one hospital and seven dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 44 male and 10 female in-patients. In 1903 the 
numlxjr of cases treated was 56,203, of whom 850 were in-patients, and 
1,983 operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 14,000, the 
greater portion of which was met from Provincial revenues. 

In 1903-4 the proportion of persons successfully vaccinated was 
39*1 per 1,000, the mean for the province being 36*6, Vaccination 
is compulsory only in the Buldana municipality. 
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On the reconstitution of the six Districts of Berar in August, 1905, 
Buldana received the Khamgaon and Jalgaon taluks from Akola 
District. The present area of Buldana District is 3,662 square miles, 
and the population of that area in 1901 was 613,756. 

[F, W. Francis, Taluk Settlement Reports ; Malkdpur^ Khamgaon^ 
and Jalgaon (1892); Chikhlt (1896) ; and Mehkar (1898).] 

Buldana Town. —Head-quarters of the District of the same name in 
Berar, situated in 20° 32' N. and 76° 14' E., 2,190 feet above sea-level. 
Population (1901), 4,137. The municipality was established in 1893. 
The receipts and expenditure from 1894 to 1901 averaged Rs. 12,000. 
The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 12,300, mainly derived from taxes and 
cesses; and the expenditure was Rs. 10,400, the principal heads being 
water-supply and education. The towm owes what little importance it 
possesses to its selection as the head-quarters of a District. 

Buls^r Taluka. —Southern tdluka of Surat District, Bombay, lying 
between 20° 28' and 20° 46' N. and 72® 52' and 73*^ 8' E., with an area 
of 208 square miles. It contains one town, Bulsak (population, 12,857), 
the head-quarters; and 95 villages. The population in 1901 was 83,476, 
compared w'ith 87,889 in 1901. Land revenue and cesses amounted in 
1903-4 to nearly 2*8 lakhs. There are no alienated villages in the 
tdluka. The whole surface is irregular, seamed with river-beds, and 
rising into rocky uplands. Situated on the sea-coast, the climate is 
considered healthy at all times of the year, but the eastern parts are 
malarious at certain seasons. Tithal, a village on the coast, is resorted 
to as a sanitarium by visitors from Bombay. The tdluka is abundantly 
watered by rivers and streams. 

Bulsar Town (Walsdd, Valsdd), —Port and head-quarters of the 
tdluka of the same name in Surat District, Bombay, situated in 
20° 37' N. and 72° 56' E., about 40 miles south of Surat and 115 
north of Bombay, on the estuary of the navigable though small river 
Auranga, and on the railway between Surat and Bombay. Population 
(1901), 12,857. Of the Musalmans, the greater number are Tais, or 
converted Hindus, who are engaged chiefly in cloth-weaving, and are, 
as a rule, well-to-do. The municipality dates from 1855. The income 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 29,000 ; in 1903-4 it was 
Rs. 25,000. Bulsar is well placed for trade, both by sea and by land. 
The total value of its coast trade, exclusive of Government stores, in 
1903-4, was 12 lakhs, of which 7^ lakhs represented the value of 
exports and 4^ lakhs that of imports. The chief imports are piece- 
goods, tobacco, wheat, fish, and sugar; the chief exports are timber, 
grain, molasses, oil, firewood, and tiles. The export of timber is the 
staple of Bulsar trade. The wood brought from the Dang forests is 
exported by sea to Dholera, Bhaunagar, and the other ports of Kathi¬ 
awar, There are manufactures of cloth for wearing apparel, silk for 
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women’s robes, and of bricks, tiles, and pottery. The town contains 
a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary, and t^vo English schools, of which 
one is a high school, attended by lor and 159 pupils. It has also 
9 vernacular schools, 6 for boys and 3 for girls, attended respectively by 
412 and 219 pupils. 

Bumbra-ke-Thul.—The modern name of Brahmanabao, a ruined 
town in Thar and Parkar District, Sind, Bombay. 

Bundala.—Village in the District and tahsll of Amritsar, Punjab, 
situated in 31^^ 32' N. and 74° 59' E., 11 miles south-east of Amritsar 
city. Population (1901), 4,500. The place is of little commercial im¬ 
portance, and is chiefly noticeable for its famous monastery of Jogis. 

Bundelkhand (British).—A tract of country in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, which includes the Districts of Jalaun, Jhansj, Hamirpur, 
and Banda, with those parts of Allahabad which lie south of the 
Jumna and Ganges. It thus consists of an area of about 11,600 square 
miles, lying south-west of the Jumna from its junction with the Cham- 
bal. The name is taken from that of the Bundela Thakurs, the most 
important clan inhabiting it. The word Bundela is popularly derived 
from bund^ ‘a drop,’ in allusion to the attempted sacrifice of himself 
by the founder of the clan, a Gaharwar. His son was born from 
the drops of blood which fell on the altar of Vindhyabasini Devi at 
Bindhachal {sec Mirzapur City). Other derivations are from 
Vindhya, or from bdndi^ ‘a slave-girl.’ 

The northern range of the Eastern Vindhyas called Bindhachal cuts 
across the south of Jhansi, Banda, and Allahabad, with many outlying 
hills, but nowhere rises above 2,000 feet. The base 
of the hills rests on gneiss, while the hills them¬ 
selves are of sandstone, overlaid south of these 
Provinces by basalt, the Deccan trap, which has also spread north 
in dikes. From the hills numerous streams flow north or north-east 
towards the Jumna, of which the most important are the Betwa, 
Dhasan, Birma, Ken, Baghain, Paisuni, and Southern Tons. The 
geological formation of Southern Bundelkhand has greatly influenced 
the soil of the alluvial plain lying between the hills and the Jumna. 
This contains a large proportion of disintegrated trap, which gives it 
a dark colour ; it is especially adapted for growing wheat, and is known 
as ‘black soil,’ and in the vernacular as mdr^ A variety of lighter 
colour and differing qualities is known as kdbar. From Jhansi to Lalit- 
pur a soil called rdkar is found, the prevailing colour of which is 
largely red or yellow, owing to the presence of iron in the disintegrated 
gneiss. Another soil of red colour is formed from disintegrated sand¬ 
stone in sHu, and though productive is easily exhausted, as it is very 
shallow. Black soil is retentive of moisture, but requires irrigation 
in unfavourable seasons, and in dry weather opens out in large cracks. 


Physical 

aspects. 
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During the rains unmetalled roads are almost impassable owing to the 
tenacious mud formed on them. A native proverb says that kabar is 
too wet to plough one morning, and too dry and hard to plough the 
next day. 

In Banda, as in other trac ts crossed by the Vindhyas, many varieties 
of stone implements have been found, the relics of prehistoric man’. 
The earliest traditions connected with British Bundel- 
khand relate that it was ruled over by Gaharwar Raj- 
puts. Nothing certain is known of these; but some of the numerous 
tanks formed by throwing embankments across the narrow ends of 
valleys are attributed to them, namely, those where the embankments 
are formed of uncut stone. I'he largest is the Bijainagar lake, situated 
about three miles east of Mahoba. According to tradition the Gahar- 
wars were followed by Parihars, who were in turn succeeded by Chan- 
dels, a clan which has left many memorials of its rule. Nothing but 
the name is known of Nanika or Nannuka, described in several inscrip¬ 
tions as the founder of the dynasty; but he probably flourished in the 
first half of the ninth century a.d. The fourth Raja, Rahila (circa 
890-910), seems to have extended his dominions, and he constructed 
the Rahilya Sagar ‘ lake ’) at Mahoba, with a fine temple, now in 
ruins, on its embankment. The earliest dated inscriptions are those 
of Dhanga (950 -99), who appears to have been the most powerful of 
the early Chandels. He assisted Jaipal of Lahore in his uniuccessful 
invasion of the Ghazni kingdom in 978, and according to his inscrip¬ 
tions was recognized as overlord by the rulers of most of Central, 
Southern, and Eastern India; but this is clearly an exaggeration. 
His successor, Ganda (999-1025), who appears as Nanda Rai in the 
Muhammadan histories, also assisted Jaipal of Lahore against Mahmud 
of Ghazni ; and according to Firishta he killed the king of Kanauj 
in 1021, but surrendered to Mahmud in 1023, when he was in pos¬ 
session of fourteen forts. Kirtti Varmma I, the eleventh king (1049- 
1100), seems to have been jeigning when his son, Sallakshana, conquered 
Kama, king of Chedi or Southern Kosala. He is also the earliest 
Chandel whose coins, copied from those of the Chedi kings, are known. 
Tradition assigns to him the construction of the Kirat Sagar at Mahoba, 
and some buildings at Ajaigarh. Madan Varmma, the fifteenth king 
(1130-65), was a vigorous ruler, who extended the sway of the Chandels. 
He again subdued the Chedi kingdom, which had become independent, 
and is said to have conquered Gujarat. His immediate successor, 
Paramardi Deva or Parmal (1165-1203), is still remembered, as during 
his reign Prithwi Raj of Delhi conquered Bundelkhand in 1182, and 
the Chandel power received a second blow in 1203, when Kutb-ud-din 

‘ J. Asiatic Society of Bengal^ *883, p. 221, niid J. Cockburn, 

ibid., 1894, pt, iii, p. 21. 
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raided the country. Popular tradition holds that Paramardi lost his 
kingdom through disobeying the four conditions laid on the founder 
of the race—not to drink wine, not to put Brahmans to death, not 
to form improper marriage connexions, and to preserve the name of 
Varmma. The Chandel dominion lay between the Dhasan on the 
west, the sources of the Ken on the south, the Jumna on the north, 
and the Vindhya Hills on the east. At times it extended as Air west 
as the Betwa. Kalinjar, Khajraho, Mahoba, and Ajaigarh were its 
great fortresses. In inscriptions the country is sometimes called Jejaka- 
bhukti, which has been contracted into Jijhoti, from which the Jijhotia 
Brahmans, who still inhabit the tract, lake their name. I’he kingdom 
of Chi-ki-to, described by Hiiien Tsiang in the seventh century as lying 
north-east of Ujjain, has been identified wath Jejaka. 

After the Musalman conquest the (Jhandels became petty Rajas. 
I'he country was held for a .short time by Mewatis, probably in the 
first half of the thirteenth century, and then by Bhars. Tradition 
shows the latter as owning a large part of the Eastern Doab and Central 
Oudh, and the Persian historians record the conquest by Ulugh Khan, 
in 1248, of a king Dalakl-wa-MalakI, reigning from Kara to Kalinjar. 
The name appears to be a compound of two names, Dal and Bal, which 
are known from tradition. I'he Bhars are locally said to have been 
driven out by a Muhammadan, and replaced by the Khangars, formerly 
servants of the Chandels. 

The BundelSs claim to be descended from l^ancham, a (iaharwar 
who attempted to sacrifice himself, as noted above ; but their real 

« j 1- origin is obscure. They probably began to acquire 

The Bundelas. • 1 1 /• i* 

power in the fourteenth century, first settling at a 

place called Mau, which has not been definitely identified, and then 

taking Kalinjar and Kalpi; but some writers place them a century 

earlier. As their power increa.sed, chiefly in western Bundelkhand 

(Central India), the Bundelas constantly came into colli.sion with the 

Muhammadans. About 1507 Rudra Pratap became chief, and is 

said to have been formally appointed governor by Babar. From his 

sons most of the great Bundela families derive their descent. In 

1545 Sher Shah, Siir, invaded Bundelkhand, and lost his life while 

besieging Kalinjar. Kirat Singh, the last Chandel Raja, was put to 

death by Islam Shah, who took the fort; but it again fell into the 

hands of the BundelSs, till in 1569 Akbar got possession of it. The 

Bundelas, who were now divided, still held considerable power and 

were often successful in resisting the imperial troops. Bir Singh Deo, 

who ruled at Orchha, and commenced the fort at JhSnsi, incurred 

the special anger of Akbar by planning the murder of Abul Fazl at 

the instigation of prince Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahangir; and 

though he remained in favour during the reign of the latter, he rebelled 
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against Shah Jahan, and his territory was confiscated. The central 
part of Bundelkhand was ruled by Champat Rai from Mahoba. He 
joined in Bir Singh Deo's revolt, and, though attacked.by forces from 
Agra, from Allahabad, and from the Deccan, maintained a guerrilla 
warfare near the Betwa. He finally accepted service under the emperor 
and obtained the pargana of Kunch in Jalaun, and, in return for assis¬ 
tance given to Aurangzeb at the battle of .Samogarh, received further 
grants, but lost favour and was assassinated by his wife’s relations. 
Champat Rai’s son, Chhatarsal, soon became chief leader f)f the 
Bundelas, and in a few years held the whole of western Bundelkhand, 
and gradually extended his power, taking Kalinjar and most of what is 
now British Bundelkhand. He defeated the imperial troops again and 
again, and in 1707, on the accession of Shah Alam Bahadur, was con¬ 
firmed in all the acquisitions he had made. In 1723 Muhammad Khan 
Bangash of Farrukhabad, while governor of Malwa, was ordered to 
bring the Bundelas to order; and in 1727, after his transfer to Alla¬ 
habad, he attacked them again, laying waste the whole country. 
Unable to resist the invasion, Chhatarsal called in the Marathcis in 
1729, and Muhammad Khan barely e.scaped with his life, glad to 
promise never to enter Bundelkhand again. When Chhatarsal died, 
about 1734, he bequeathed one-third of his territory (Jhansi and Jalaun) 
to the Marathas, and the rest was divided among his heirs. Bundel¬ 
khand was valuable to the Marathas, as it lay on the road from the 
Deccan to the Doab, and the Peshwa Baji Rao made constant use 
of it, the Bundelas binding themselves by treaty to co-operate with 
him. In 1747 the Peshwa further extended his possessions in this 
region by a fresh treaty, and nearly twenty years later troops from 
here assi.sted Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh in his unsuccessful struggle 
with the British. British troops first entered Bundelkhand in 1776, 
when war broke out with the Marathas after the Treaty of Purandhar, 
but they pas.sed through without retaining any hold on the country. 
The Bundelas then succeeded in freeing themselves to some extent 
from the MarStba power. A Gosain or religious mendicant named 
Himmat Bahadur, who had already commanded troops, now began 
to rise into power; and he combined with All Bahadur, an illegitimate 
grandson of Baji Rao, who was in command at Gwalior, to crush 
the Bundela chiefs. A long struggle took place between 1790 and 
1802, when All Bahadur died while attempting to take Kalinjar. By 
the Treaty of Bassein in 1802 the Peshwa ceded territory to the British, 
some of which was afterwards exchanged for part of the MarathS 
possessions in Bundelkhand. Another portion of these possessions 
was acquired under a later treaty. I'he subordinate Maratha chiefs, 
however, refused to recognize these treaties; and Shamsher Bahadur, 
son of All Bahadur, proceeded to lay waste Bundelkhand and the 
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British Districts of Mirzapur and Benares. Himmat Bahadur then 
abandoned the Mara thus and came over to the British, who granted 
him a large tract along the Jumna between Allahabad and Kalpi. 
British troops co-operated with Himmat Bahadur and drove Shamsher 
Baliadur across the Betwa, and in 1803 took Kalpi. Shamsher Bahadur 
became titular Nawfih of Banda with a pension of four lakhs, and by 
the end of 1804 the country was fairly quiet. The fort of Kalinjar 
was captured in 1812. Subsequent additions to British territories took 
place by lapse, and Jhansi city was finally acquired from Sindhia in 
exchange for Gwalior fort and Morar in 1886. 

The population of British Bundelkhand fell from 2,693,000 in 1891 
to 2,456,000 in 1901, a decrease of nearly 9 per cent. Excessive rain¬ 
fall and cloudy weather in the early years of the 
decade brought on rust, which damaged the spring 
crops and caused great loss to the people. The failure of the rains 
in 1895 and 1896 resulted in severe famine, and a virulent cholera 
epidemic broke out. The density is only 212 persons per square mile, 
being less than one-half the density in the United Provinces generally. 
Of the total population, 2,297,000, or more than 93 per cent., are 
Hindus, and only 143,000, or less than 6 per cent., are Muhamma¬ 
dans, who form 14 per cent, of the population in the United Provinces 
as a whole. British Bundelkhand extends to the jungles of Central 
India, and its inhabitants have a .strong infusion of Dravidian blood. 
The principal jungle tribes are the Kols, Khangars, and Saharias, 
who have become nominally Hinduized. The change is, however, 
more noticeable in regard to social customs, such as marriage rules, 
than in religious beliefs, which continue strongly animistic. A few 
estates are .still owned by Marathas, but the effects of their rule 
have almost di.sappeared. In Banda and Allahabad the Bagheli and 
AwadhI dialects of Eastern Hindi are spoken, while in Hamirpur, 
Jhansi, and Jalaun the vernacular is the BundelT dialect of Western 
Hindi. 

While in the United Provinces, as a whole, the autumn crops cover 
an area only about 16 per cent, greater than the spring crops, in 
Bundelkhand they arc nearly double. About one- 
third of the autumn crop is jowar and one-.seventh 
cotton, and from 50 to 80 per cent, of the spring crop is gram. These 
proportions vary according to the sea.sons, and after good rain the rabi 
area is largely increased. Irrigation from wells is difficult owing to the 
low spring-level, and the storage tanks made by closing valleys do not 
command large areas. There is only one canal, drawn from the Betwa, 
a protective work which chiefly serves Jalaun. In 1903-4, only about 
4 per cent, of the cultivated area was irrigated, compared wuth one-third 
for the United Provinces as a whole. Bundelkhand is thus peculiarly 
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liable to suffer from deficient rainfall. A canal from the Ken to serve 
Banda District has recently been completed ; and schemes to increase the 
water available in the Betwa Canal, which is at present insufficient or 
the demand, and to open other sources are under consideration. Other 
calamities are the prevalence of rust after a wet or cloudy winter, and 
the growth of a weed or grass called kans^ which spreads rapidly and 
can be eradicated only with difficulty. Famine has thus been severely 
felt again and again ; and the failure of the rains in 1896, which followed 
successive bad years, was especially disastrous. 

The liability to good and bad cycles of agricultural conditions is 
coupled with peculiarities in the nature and disposition of the peoj)le. 
Though perhaps not more extravagant than the inhabitants of the rest 
of the United Provinces, they are distinctly less provident; and the 
careful cultivation and saving habits of the Jats, Kurnus, KachhTs, 
Muraos, and Koirls of other Districts are not found in Bundelkhand. 
This may be traced partly to the liability to vicissitudes already referred 
to, and partly to the effects of the revenue system of the Marathas, who 
possessed the tract before the British. The most common method was 
to assess a village annually at fixed rates on soil or crops, and to make 
deductions for bad seasons, after a valuation of the crops of each 
holding. This was a system of rack-renting, as the rates were the 
highest which could be paid in a good season, and it is obviously not 
a system under which either the standard of comfort or the i)rosperity 
of a community would be likely to increase. Except in part of the 
Lalitpur tahsil of Jhansi, the land was chiefly held by individual culti¬ 
vators, and talukddrs or large holders of land were few. British rule 
conferred proprietary rights on the village headmen who were found 
managing land and collecting rents, and on a few relations of these who 
shared in the headman’s special holding or reduced rent. Instead of 
the demand being regulated by the season, a rigid system of collecting 
a fixed amount was introduced ; land became a transferable security, 
and the owners, unaccustomed to their new conditions, got freely into 
debt, and lost their holdings. It was estimated that in Banda, most of 
which became British territory early in the nineteenth century, an aggre¬ 
gate equal to twice or thrice the area of the District changed hands 
during the next forty years. Most of Jhansi District was acquired 
later, when more experience had been gained in revenue administration, 
and sale of land was not allowed till 1862; but even here sufficient 
allowances were not made. Some landowners had been in debt since 
the Maratha rule. After the Mutiny, revenue was collected from many 
from whom it had already been extorted by the Orchha or Jhansi rebels. 
In 1867 the crops failed, and in 1868-9 there was famine and great loss 
of cattle. In 1872 many cattle were lost from murrain. Although the 
settlement had appeared light, it became necessary to re-examine the 
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condition of the District in 1876. After much discussion the Jhansi 
Encumbered Estates Act (XVI of 1882) was passed, and a Special 
Judge was empowered to examine claims and reduce excessive interest. 
The sale of a whole estate operated as a discharge in bankruptcy to 
extinguish all debts due. Many estates were cleared by the sale of 
a [)ortion only. A striking feature of the proceedings was the rapid 
increase in the value of land. 

The experiment, though apparently successful, had no lasting effect. 
Bundelkhand suffered from another series of had years, commencing 
with rust and blight in 1892-3, excessive rain in 1894, and drought in 
1895 and 1896. Even in Banda, where the last settlement was made, 
not on actual ‘ assets,* but on a fair average area of cultivation, the 
population decreased by io-| per cent, between 1891 and 1901. Debt 
had become serious in all parts of the tract. The Jhansi legislation has 
therefore been revived, with modifications suggested by the experience 
gained, in (United Provinces) Act I of 1903, which has been applied to 
the whole of British Bundelkhand. In addition to this, tw^o new safe¬ 
guards have been adopted. By (United Provinces) Act II of 1903 
permanent alienations of land are forbidden where the alienor is 
a member of one of certain agricultural tribes, unle.ss in favour of 
another member of the same tribe, or where both parties reside in 
the same District and are both members of agricultural tribes. Except 
where permanent alienation is allowed, mortgages and leases are subject 
to the condition that possession of the land involved cannot be trans¬ 
ferred for more than twenty years. Sales in execution of decrees passed 
by civil or revenue courts (other than those of the Special Judges who 
have been appointed) are forbidden, but such decrees may be liquidated 
by usufructuary mortgages for terms not exceeding twenty years. I^rge 
reductions of revenue have been made, and the assessment of all parts 
of Bundelkhand is being revised. The new demand, instead of being 
fixed for thirty years, will be liable to further revision whenever the 
cultivated area fluctuates considerably. 

[V. A. Smith, ‘ History of Bundelkhand,* Journal^ Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (1881), p. i ; A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports^ 
vols. vii and xxi; C. A. Silberrad, Journal^ Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(1902), p. 99; E. G. Jenkinson, Settlement Report of Jhansi i) ] 
A. Cadell, Settlement Report of Banda (1881).] 

Bundelkhand Agency. —A collection of Native States in the 
Central India Agency, under a Political Agent, lying between 23® 49' 
and 26® 18' N. and 78® ii' and 81° 3' E., with an area of about 9,852 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Jalaun, Hamirpur, 
and Banda Districts of the United Provinces \ on the south by the 
Saugor and Damoh Districts of the Central Provinces; on the ea.st by 
the Baghelkhand Agency; and on the west by the JhSnsi District of 
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the United Provinces and by part of Gwalior. Of the total area, about 
8,000 square miles lie in the level country to the west of the Panna 
range, while the remainder falls in the rugged tract formed by that 
branch of the Vindhyas. Except in the small ^)ortion lying north 
of Datia, the principal rock up to the Panna range is gneiss. In the 
area north of Datia and surrounding Samthar, however, this formation 
is covered with alluvium. In the Panna range sandstones and other 
rocks of the Vindhyan series are well represented. 'Phe mineral riches 
of this tract may be considerable, hut have as yet been imperfectly 
examined. The soil is generally of much lower fertility than in Malwa, 
being mainly of the lighter classes known as kdbar and rdnkar. 

The population in 1901 was 1,308,316, giving a density of 133 
persons per square mile. Hindus numbered 1,225,740, or 94 per cent.; 
Musalmans, 46,356 ; Animists (chiefly Gonds), 22,952 ; Jains, 12,207 ; 
and Chi:i.stians, 608. The Agency contains 4,244 villages and 10 towns, 
of which 7 are the capitals of States, the remaining 3 being Nowgonc; 
cantonment (11,507), Skondha (5,542), and Nadigaon (4,443). 

For the early history of this tract see British Bundelkhand. The 
political charge was created in 1802 after the 'J'reaty of Bassein, a 
Political officer being attached to the forces operating in Bundelkhand 
for the purpose of introducing order into the civil administration. In 
1811, when the country was settled, an Agent to the Governor-General 
for Bundelkhand was appointed, with head-quarters at Banda. In t8i8 
the head-quarters were moved to Kalpi, in 1824 Hamirpur, and 
in 1832 back to Banda. In 1835 the control passed to the newly 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, whose 
head-quarters were at Agra. In 1849 superior control was handed 
over to the Commissioner for the Saugor and Nerbudda 'Perritories, 
a Political As.sistant at Jhansi holding immediate charge under his 
orders. The Assi.stant was soon after moved to NowciONG, which is 
still the head-quarters, the superior control being transferred to the 
Resident at Gwalior, who at this time held an independent charge 
directly under the Supreme Government. In 1854, on the creation 
of the Central India Agency, the control passed to the Agent to the 
Governor-General for Central India. From 1862 to 1871 the Baghel- 
khand charge was held conjointly with that of Bundelkhand, the Political 
Assi.stant being replaced in 1865 by a Political Agent. In 1888 
Khaniadhana was made over to the Resident at Gwalior, and in 1896 
the Chaube Jagirs with Baraunda and with Jaso were transferred to 
Baghelkhand. 'Phere are now 9 States, 13 estates, and the isolated 
pargana of Alampur belonging to the Indore State in the Bundelkhand 
Agency. Of these, only 3 are held under treaties; namely, Orchha, 
Datia, and Samthar. The remainder are sanad holdings: namely, 
Panna, Charkhari, Ajaigarh, Bijawar, Baoni, Chhatarpur, 
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Sarila, Dhurwai, Bijna, Tori-Fatehpur, Banka-Pahari, Jigni, 
Lugasi, BThat, Bkri, Aupura, Gaurihar, Garrauli, and Naigawan 
Rebal The jilgir of Bilheri, subordinate to the Chhatarpur State, 
is held under British guarantee. The chiefs of the treaty Stales exercise 
full powers. The sanad States were created on British assumption of 
the paramount power, after the Treaty of Bassein. 'Fhe minor States 
were, during the early years of the nineteenth century, tributary to All 
Bahadur of Biinda, a grandson of the Peshwa. The i)olicy of the 
British Government was to confirm these chiefs in possession of such 
territory as they held under Ah Hahndur, subject to conditions of 
allegiance and fidelity, the renunciation of all views of future aggrandize¬ 
ment, and the abandonment of all lands acquired subsequent to the 
death of All Bahadur. In return for compliance with these conditions, 
the chiefs received sanads or deeds confirming them in possession of 
their States. The (onditions vary slightly in the case of different 
grants; but in all cases they bind the chief to submission and loyalty, 
and require him to govern well, to deliver up criminal refugees, and 
to seize thieves and robbers and surrender them to the British 
authorities. The rulers are at the same time liable to such control, 
not inconsistent with their engagements, as the British Government 
may see fit to exercise; their rights and powers are limited to such as 
have been expressly conferred, while the exercise of judicial powers is 
subject to such restrictions as may be laid down by the Government 
of India. In practice the chiefs of the senior sanad States—Panna, 
Charkhari, Ajaigarh, Bijawar, Baoni, and Chhatarpur—are usually 
invested with full criminal powers, subject to a reference in cases in 
which the sentences involve death, transportation, or imprisonment for 
life. The minor chiefs are ordinarily permitted to exercise powders up 
to those of a magistrate of the first class in British India, according to 
their capability and experience. The Political Agent has the right to 
reserve for trial by himself all serious cases and such other cases as he 
may consider it advisable to deal with personally. Those chiefs who 
have not been specially empowered are required to refer to the Political 
officer all cases of heinous crime. In 1862 sanads of adoption were 
granted to all the chiefs, guaranteeing them the privilege of adopting 
heirs in case of failure of issue, such adoption being conditional on the 
payment of certain succession dues {nazardna\ which vary in individual 
cases, but ordinarily entail a payment as relief of a quarter of a year’s 
net revenue on each direct succession, and half a year’s net revenue 
in cases of adoption. 

The Jhansi-Manikpur section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
passes along the north of the Agency, which is intersected by two 
high roads. One of these strikes north-w^est and south-east from 
Jhansi, connecting Gwalior, Datia, Nowgong, Chhatarpur, and SatnS; 
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the other leads from Banda (in the United Provinces) through 
Mahoba to Chhatarpur, and to Saugor in the Central Provinces. 

The Political Agent exercises the powers of a District Magistrate and 
a Court of Sessions within the limits of his charge, where such powers 
are not exercised by the chiefs. He is District and Sessions Judge for 
those portions of the Jhansi-Manikpur and Jhansi-Bhopal sections of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway which pass through the Orchha 
State and the Alipura and Garrauli jdf^rs^ and also exercises the powers 
of an Appellate and Sessions Court for Nowgong cantonment. 

I^he Agency contains the States, portions of States, and petty States 
shown in the following table :— 


Name. 

Title. 

Caste 01 clan. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

(IQOO- 

Total 

revenue. 




.. 


Rs. 

Orchha 

11. H. Maharaja 

Buiidcla Rajput. 

2,080 

3 ^*,634 

7,00,000 

Datia 

H. 11. Maharaja 

bundela Rajjnit. 

911 

*73>759 

4,00,000 

Samthar . | 

11. H. Raja j 
(^Maharaja) ( 

(jriijar 

178 

33,472 

1,50,000 

Panna 

11. M. Maharaja 

bundela Rajput. 


192,986 

5,00,000 

Charkhan . 

11. H. Maharaja 

bundela Rajput. 


745 

77* 

123,9.54 

6,00,000 

Ajaigarh . 

II. 11. Maharaja 

bundela Rajput. 


78,230 

2,25,000 

Bijawar 

II. 11. Maharaja 

bundela Rajput. 

97.1 

110,500 

2,25,000 

baoni 

II. II.Naw.ab j 

Muhammadan 
Pnthan . 



19,780 

1,00,000 

Chhatarpur | 

H. H. Kaja ) 
{Mahdrdjd) \ 

i 

bundela Poiiwari 

1,118 

156,139 

3,50,000 

Sarila 

Kaja . 



33 

6,298 

59)*47 

1 )hurwai . 

I )iwan . 1 



18 

1,826 

8,003 

Hijna 

Dlwaii . ( 



^7 


10,000 

Tori-Fatehpui , 
banka-Pahari . 

I )iwan . ' j 
I^lwan . ( i 

bundela Rajput. 


3^» 

4 

7,099 

1,056 

24,000 

4,000 

Jigni 

Kao . i ! 



22 

3,838 

13,000' 

Lugasi 

Dlwan . j 



47 

6,^85 

20,000 1 

bihat 

Rao , ' \ 



16 

3,984 

*3,000: 

Ben . 

Rao . 1 

bundela Ponwar 


4,279 

21,000, 

Alipura 

Rao (Adjd) . 1 

Parihar Rajput . 

73 

14,.892 

30,000 i 

Gaurihar . | 

Jaglrdar i^Aao 
Bahddiir) 

JijhoUa Brah- \ 
man . ) 

73 

7,760 

27,000 1 

Garrauli . 

niwan . . . 

bundela Rajput. 

37 

5.231 

25,000: 

Naigawan Kebai 

Jaglrdar . 

Daowa Ahir 

7 

2,497 

10,880' 

bilheri (Ciuar- ) 
antced) . j 

Miuifiddr . 1 

J ijhotia brah¬ 

man 

Included 
in Chha¬ 
tarpur. 

1 3,073 

7,000! 

Alampur (In¬ 




16,711 

58,000 

dore) . . 1 

Railways and i 

... 


37 



cantonments . | 

... 

... 


11,749 

1 



Total 


1,308,316 

35.80,OJ7! 


Notb.—T itles git'cn in italics are personal. 

Bunder. — Taluk of Kistna District, Madras. See Bandar. 

Bundi State.— Native State in the south-east of Rajputana, lying 
between 25® and 26® N. and 75® 15' and 76® 19' E., with an area of 
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2,2 20 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Jaipur and Tonic; 
on the west by Udaipur; and on the south and east by Kotah. The 
territory may be roughly described as an irregular rhombus, traversed 
throughout its whole length from south-west to north-east by a double 
line of hills, constituting the central Bundi range, which divides the 
country into two almost equal portions. For many miles the precipitous 
scarj) on the southern face of this range forms an 
aspects^ almost impassable barrier between the plain country 
on either side. There are four passes: namely, one 
at the town of Bundi, through which runs the road from Deoli to 
Kotah ; another a little farther to the east near Jainwas, through which 
the direct road to Tonk passes; a third between Ramgarh and Khat- 
garh, where the Mej river has cut a channel for itself; and the fourth 
near Lakheri in the north-east. The highest peak of the range (r,793 
feet above the sea) is at Satur, lo miles west of Bundi town. The 
Chambal, though it never enters Bundi territory, forms for very nearly 
the whole distance the southern and eastern boundaries of the State; 
it varies in breadth from 200 to 400 yards, and in places, notably at 
Keshorai Patan, where it is crossed by a ferry, attains considerable 
depth. Its principal tributary from the Bundi side is the Mej. The 
latter, rising in Mewar at an elevation of about 1,700 feet above sea- 
level, flows almost due north for 13 miles, till it enters Bundi territory 
near the village of Negarh. 'Phence it proceeds in a north-easterly 
direction a little beyond Dablana, w^here it inclines almost due east for 
about 16 miles; and then, turning abruptly south, it cuts its way 
through the central range, and emerging near Khatgarh, bends with 
a long and tortuous sw^eep again to the east, and continuing more or 
less parallel with the range, falls into the Chambal in the north-east 
corner of the State. In this way the Mej drains both the northern 
and southern portions of the State: its chief tributary in the former 
is the Bajaen and in the latter the Rural. 

The western portion of Bundi is occupied by schists belonging to 
the Aravalli system, among which are a few outliers of quartzite belong¬ 
ing to the Delhi system. At the capital, sandstones of Upper Vindhyan 
age are faulted dowm against the Aravalli schists, and a few outliers of 
the same sandstones are found resting upon the schists in the northern 
side of the fault. Traces of copper have been found near Datunda; 
and iron was formerly worked to a small extent near Bhaironpura, 

7 miles north-east of the capital, and also in the north-west corner of 
the State at Pagara. 

The Bundi jungles were in old days famous for their big game. Tod 
tells us that Maharao Raja Bishan Singh, who died in 1821, ‘had slain 
upwards of loo lions with his own hand, besides many tigers; and 
boars innumerable had been victims to his lance/ There are now no. 
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lions in the State, but tigers and black bears are still found in parts, 
while leopards are numerous. Sdmbar {Cervus unicolor) and chltal 
(£ 7 . axis) died in large numbers during the drought of 1899-1900, but 
are now again on the increase. 

The climate is but moderately healthy; fevers and rheumatism 
prevail to a considerable extent. Statistics of rainfall are available only 
since 1890 and for the capital. The annual rainfall averages about 
20 inches, and has varied from nearly 42 inches in 1900 to 13 inches 
in 1890. 

The chief of Bundi is the head of the Hara sept of the great clan of 
Chauhan Rajputs, and the country occupied by this se{)t has for the 
last five or six centuries been known as Haraoti. 

The Chauhans came from Northern India to Sam- 
bhar, a town now held jointly by the chiefs of Jaipur and Jodhpur, 
about the beginning of the eighth century, and after ruling there and at 
Ajmer, gained the kingdom of Delhi. The last Hindu king of Delhi 
was the famous Prithwi Raj Chauhan, who was killed in 1192 in 
a battle with Muhammad Ghori. AVhile, however, the Chauhans were 
still ruling at Sambhar towards the end of the tenth century, one 
Lachhman Raj or Lakhan, the younger son of Wakpati Raj, alias 
Manik Rai 1 , set out to found a kingdom for himself and proceeded 
south-west to Nadoi-, Here his descendants ruled for about 200 years, 
when Manik Rai II migrated with some of the clan and settled down 
in the south-east corner of Mewar at or near Bumbaoda, Menal, &c. 
The sixth in descent from Manik Rai II was Rao Hado or Har Raj, 
from whom the sept take the name of Hara. This account differs from 
that given by the Bundi bards, and by Colonel Tod in his Rajasthan^ 
but is based on inscriptions found at Nadol, Achalgarh, and Menal. 
The local authorities say the name ‘ Hara ’ was assumed in consequence 
of a miracle performed in the fifth century by Asapura Devi, the 
guardian goddess of the Chauhans, over the bones (hada) of Bhanuraj, 
the .son of the Raja of Hansi, who had been devoured by some demon. 
According to Tod, the date was about 1022 and the demon was no less 
a person than Mahmud of Ghazni, w’^ho killed and dismembered the 
Chauhan chief, but the latter was restored to life by the goddess. 
About 1342 Rao Dewa or Deoraj, the second chief after Har Raj, took 
the town now called Bundi from the Minas, and made them acknow¬ 
ledge him as their lord. He may be considered the founder of the 
Stale, and since his time there have been twenty-one chiefs of Bundi. 

Constant feuds and battles with Mewar took place in the fifteenth 
century, but the most dangerous enemy of the Haras was the powerful 
Muhammadan dynasty of Malwa. An army sent by the Sultan of 
MUndu besieged and took BGndi about 1457, Rao Bairi Sal and many 
of his nobles falling in its defence. The Rao*s youngest son. Sham 
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Singh, was carried off by the invaders, and brought up as a Musalman 
under the name of Samarkand. Shortly afterwards the Haras com¬ 
menced plundering the territories of Mandu, and another army was 
sent against them under the command of Samarkand, who took Bundi 
and ruled there for some years, till he was killed by Rao Narayan Das. 
The next chief of note was Rao Surjan, with whose accession in 1554 
commenced a new era for the Bundi State. During the preceding 
200 years the Ilara chiefs had, wdiile j)ossessing a certain amount of 
independence, been to a considerable extent vassals of the Ranas of 
Udaipur. Their services had been requisitioned by the latter in times 
of emergency, and had been given as much on account of the relation¬ 
ship engendered by marriages between the two houses as from any 
feeling of dependence. Rao Surjan had, possibly as governor on behalf 
of the Rana, obtained possession of the famous fortress of Rantham- 
BHOK, which was much coveted by Akbar. According to Musalman 
historians, the emperor besieged it in person and took it in a month ; 
but the Hindu version is that the siege was ineffectual, and that Akbar 
obtained by stratagem and courtesy what he had failed to secure by 
force of arms. In any case the fort passed into the possession of the 
emperor, and the Bilndi chief is said to have received as a reward the 
government of fifty-two districts including Benares, and the command 
of 2,000, By this transaction the Bundi State threw in its lot with the 
Muhammadan emperors, and from this period (1569) the Kara chief 
bore the title of Rao Raja. Several of Surjan’s successors took service 
with the emperors of Delhi, obtained high rank, and received large 
grants of land, which were alternately resumed and restored as they 
lost or gained favour, or took the wrong or right side in the struggle 
for empire. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century occurred the partition 
of Haraoti and the formation of Kotah as a separate State. Rao Raja 
Ratan Singh, chief of Bundi, had given in jdgir to his son, Madho 
Singh, the town of Kotah and its dependencies. They joined the 
imperial army at Burhanpur when Jahangir’s son, Khurram, was 
threatening rebellion against his father; and for services then rendered, 
Ratan Singh obtained the government of Burhanpur, and Madho Singh 
received Kotah and its dependencies, to be held by him and his heirs 
direct from the crown. After Ratan Singh came Rao Raja Chhatarsal, 
who was one of the most gallant chiefs of Biindi. He took part in 
many battles in the Deccan (such as Daulatabad, Bldar, Gulbarga, &:c.), 
and was finally killed leading the vanguard of the army of Dara against 
Aurangzeb in 1658. The new emperor naturally transferred all the 
resentment he harboured against Chhatarsal to his son and successor 
Bhao Singh, but after vainly attempting to ruin him, decided to use 
him, and gave him the government of Aurangabad. In 1707, in the 
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battle for Aurangzeb^s vacant throne, Budh Singh, chief of Bundi, held 
a prominent post, and by his conduct and courage contributed largely 
to the victory which left Shah Alam Bahadur Shah without a rival. 
For these services Budh Singh was made a Maharao Rajfi, a title borne 
by his successors to this day. Shortly afterwards occurred a bitter feud 
with Jaipur, and Budh Singh was driven out of his country and died in 
exile. His son, Umed Singh, after many gallant efforts, succeeded, 
with the assistance of Malhar Rao Holkar, in recovering his patrimony 
in 1748; but he had to make over to the Marathas, as payment for 
their services, the town and district of Patan. In 1770 Umed Singh 
abdicated in favour of his son, AjU Singh, who, three years later, killed 
Rana Ari Singh of Udaipur when out shooting with him. C'enturies 
before, a dying sail is said to have prophesied that ‘ the Rao and the 
Rana should never meet at the ahaira or spring hunt without death 
ensuing,’ and the proi)hecy has indeed i)roved true; for in 1531 Rao 
Suraj Mai and Rana Ratan Singh were shooting together in the Bundi 
jungles and killed each other, while in 1773, above stated, Ajit 
Singh of Bundi killed Rana Ari Singh. In consequence of these 
unfortunate incidents there is a feud between the two houses, which is 
not yet forgotten. Ajit lived for only a few months after the event last 
mentioned, and was succeeded by his son, Bishan Singh, who gave 
most efficient assistance to Colonel Monson in his disastrous retreat 
before the army of Holkar in 1804, thereby bringing on himself the 
special vengeance of the Maratha leader. From that time up to 1817 
the Marathas and Pindaris constantly ravaged the State, exacting 
tribute and assuming supremacy. 

On February ro, i8i8, a treaty was concluded with Bishan Singh by 
which the State of Bundi Avas taken under British protection. The 
tribute formerly paid to Holkar was remitted, and the lands held by 
that chief in Bundi were also restored to Bishan Singh, who further 
agreed to pay to the British Government the tribute he had been 
paying to Sindhia. This was fixed at Rs. 80,000 a year, of which one- 
half was on account of Sindhia’s share (two-thirds) of the revenue of the 
Patan district, wffiich Government intended to restore to Bundi, under 
the belief that it had been usurped by Sindhia. When, however, it was 
found that Sindhia had not usurped this portion of the Patan district, 
but had received it from the Peshwa, to whom it had been ceded by 
Bundi for assistance rendered in expelling a usurper, the tribute payable 
by Bundi was reduced to Rs. 40,000 a year. So it remained till 1847, 
when, with the consent of Sindhia, his share of the Patan district was 
made over in perpetuity to tjie Bundi chief on payment of a further sum 
of Rs. 80,000 a year to be credited to Gwalior. Under the treaty of 
1860 with Sindhia, the sovereignty of the tract in question was trans¬ 
ferred to the British Government, from whom Bundi now holds it as 
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a perpetual fief, subject to a payment of Rs. 80,000 a year, in addition 
to the tribute of Rs. 40,000 payable under the treaty of 1818. 

Bishan Singh died in 1821 and was succeeded by his son Ram 
Singh, then ten years of age. The murder of his minister, Kishan 
Ram, in 1830 by an armed party from Jodhpur would have probably 
caused hostilities between the two States but for the intervention of the 
British Government. Maharao Raja Ram Singh's attitude towards the 
British Government during the Mutiny of 1857 was one of apathy and 
lukewarmness, which in the case of the rising of the State troops at 
Kotah amounted almost to an open support of the rebels' cause, due 
in some measure to the fact that the chief was not on good terms with 
the Maharao of Kotah. He, however, received in 1862 the usual sanad 
conferring on him the right of adoption, was created a G.t '.S.I. and 
a Counsellor of the Empire in 1877, and a C.LE. in 1878. His rule 
was old-fiishioned but popular, and was remarkable for the strict 
integrity he evinced in all his actions. He himself was described as 
the most conservative prince in conservative Rajputana, and a grand 
specimen of a true Rajput gentleman. He died full of years and 
honours in 1889, having ruled for nearly sixty-eight years, and was 
succeeded by his son, Raghubir Singh, the present Maharao Raja, who 
was invested with full governing powers in 1890. The only recent 
event of importance has been the great famine of 1899-1900. The 
administration is conducted largely on the same old-fashioned lines. 
His Highness was made a K.C.S.I. in 1897 and a G.C.I.E. in 1901, 
and is entitled to a salute of 17 guns; he has no surviving sons, and 
his nearest relation is his brother. 

The number of towns and villages in the vState is 819, and the popu¬ 
lation at each of the three enumerations was; (1881) 254,7or, (1891) 

Population ^ 95 . 675 . and (1901) 171,227- 'fhe decrease of 42 per 
cent, during the last decade was due to the great 
famine of 1899-1900, and to the outbreak of a severe type of fever 
which followed it. The State is divided into twelve tahsils and con¬ 
tains two town.s, Bundi and Naenwa. The table on the next page 
gives the chief statistics of population in r9oi. 

In 1901 Hindus numbered 156,359, or over 91 per cent, of the total; 
Musalmans, 8,377, or nearly 5 per cent.; and Jains, 6,482, or nearly 
4 per cent. The language mainly spoken is known as Haraoti, a form 
of Jaipur!, which is one of the four main groups of Rajasthani. 

The most numerous caste in the State is that of the Minas, num¬ 
bering 22,000, or about 13 per cent, of the total. They once possessed 
a good deal of this territory, and were noted as daring and expert 
plunderers, dacoity being their profession and their pastime ; they have 
now settled down and become very fair agriculturists and soldiers. 
A wild tract of country in the vicinity of the cantonment of Deoli is 
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called the Mma Kherar; it consists of several villages belonging to the 
Bundi, Jaipur, and Mewar States, which are inhabited by Parihar 
Minas, or Minas who claim descent from the Parihar Rajputs who used 
to rule at Mandor in Jodhpur. Owing to the civilizing influence of 
the l^eoli Irregular Force, now the 42nd (Deoli) regiment, the Mina 
Kherar is at the present time as peaceable as it was formerly turbulent. 
After the Minas come the Gujars (18,000), who are cattle-dealers and 
breeders and agriculturists; the Brahmans (17,000), the Malis or 
gardeners (13,000), the Mahajans or bankers and traders (11,400), and 
the Chamars or workers in leather (10,700). Taking the population as 
a whole, more than 53 per cent, live solely by the land, and many more 
are partially agriculturists. 



Nunil)c*r of 


Perrentage of 
variation in 



1 _ 



Number of 



-- 


Subdivision. 

Towns. 

i 

j Villages 

Population. 

population be¬ 
tween 1891 
and 

persons able to 
teafi and 
wTite. 

Bundi town 

I 

... 

19,3*3 

- 14*3 

1,295 

Arila tahsil 


33 

7,978 

- 30.S 

106 

Arnttha tahsil . 


*7 

5,886 

~j6.i 

48 

Bnrundhan tahsil 



13,226 

-49*1 

243 

Deyi tahsil 


90 

15,415 

“44*3 

231 

(lothra tahsil . 


99 

18,486 

— ,52*7 

549 

(xnindoli tahsil . 


92 

18,698 

— 30.0 

190 

Hindoli tahsil . 


119 

18,521 

“59*5 

650 

Karwar tahsil . 


53 

i 12,457 

“34*7 

216 

Lakheri tahsil . 


44 

1 9,136 

“ 38-5 

101 

Naenwa town 

I 

4,,‘^oi 

- 26.1 

201 

Patnn tahsil 


34 

! 13,247 

-18.1 

189 

Selor tahsil 


90 j 

9,298 

-597 

84 

Talwas tahsil . 


31 1 

3.065 

-4S.7 

104 

State total 

a 

817 1 

171,227 


4.2°r 


In the northern half of the State the soil is for the most part hard and 
stony, and dependent on the rainfall for moisture; generally speaking, 
the only harvest here is the Manf sown when the , 

rains fall, and gathered about October. The southern 
half of Bilndi is, on the other hand, rich in alluvial soils ; the south¬ 
eastern tahslis are covered almost entirely with a rich black cotton soil, 
capable of producing almost any crop, while in other parts the soil is 
a light sandy loam rendered fertile by means of numerous w^ells. 

The principal rains crops are maize, and 77 iung) while in the 

cold season wheat, barley, gram, opium, linseed, &c., are grown. The 
area ordinarily cultivated is estimated at about 420 square miles, of 
which 178 are under wheat, 32 under cotton, and 20 under poppy. 

Cattle, ponies, sheep, goats, and camels are all bred in considerable 
numbers. Pasturage is abundant in ordinary years. 
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The area irrigated is about 70 square miles, almost entirely from 
wells, of which there are about 10,000. Leathern buckets drawn up 
with a rope and pulley by bullocks moving down an inclined plane arc 
universally used for lifting the water. The only irrigation tanks are 
those at Hindoli and Dugari, which arc said to irrigate 240 and 
600 acres respectively. 

Large tracts of Bfindi are woodland, and the total forest area is re¬ 
turned as about 890 square miles. The commonest trees are the k/iair 
(Acada Catechu\ khejra i^Prosopis spkigera)^ babul {Acacia arabica\ 
dhiik {Butea froudosa), mahud {Bassia laiifoIia\ j^u/ar (Ficus glome- 
rata\ sal (Shorea robusta\ goiya (Trcma orieufalls), nlm (Melia 
Azadirachtd), ptpal (Ficus religiosa), bar (Ficus bengaknsis), aonla 
(Phyllanthus E?nblica\ tamarind, and feudii (Diospyros fomenfosa). 
The forests are not systematically worked, but are fairly protected. 
The net forest revenue is about Rs. 4,000. 

The iron mines in the north-west corner were at one time extensively 
worked, but are now deserted. Limestone admirably adapted for 
building purposes is found in several parts. 

The manufactures are unimportant. There is a cotton-press belong¬ 
ing to the State at Baori, 10 miles from Deoli, in 

comm^*iMtions. average about 44,000 niaunds of cotton 

’ are pressed yearly at a profit to the Darbar of about 
Rs. 21,000. In the working season 6o hands are employed. 

The chief exports are cotton, oilseeds, spices, opium, hides, gum, 
wool, and ghl ; while the chief imports include piece-goods, sugar, 
rice, salt, and metals. 

There is no railway in the State, the nearest stations being Nasirabad 
on the Rajputana-Malwa line, 87 miles north-west of Ik'indi town, and 
Baran on the Indian Midland Railway, 65 miles to the south-east. 
The Nagda-Muttra line, now under construction, will, however, traverse 
the eastern portion of the territory, while the proposed Blran-Ajmer- 
Marwar Railway, the earthwork of which was practically completed 
during the famine of 1899-1900, is to run close to the capital. The 
total length of metalled roads is nearly 47 miles, and of unmetalled 
roads 9f miles, all maintained by the State. There are, in addition, 
the usual country tracks. The only British post office is situated at 
the capital, but the Darbar has a local postal system of its own. 

Famine is an exceptional occurrence. Distress is said to have pre¬ 
vailed in 1833-4, while in 1868-9 there was great scarcity of fodder and 
Famine two-thirds of the cattle perished. The State suffered 
severely in 1899-1900, and it was not until the famine 
had well advanced that the Darbar made any practical effort to relieve the 
prevailing distress. Grain, fodder, and water were alike deficient. One- 
half of the cattle are said to have died, and, excluding cholera and 
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small-pox, the death-rate among human beings was higher than it 
should have been. More than 3,000,000 units were relieved on works, 
and 754,000 in poorhouses; the total direct expenditure by the Darbar 
exceeded 3*7 lakhs, while land revenue to the extent of 4 lakhs was 
remitted. In addition, a further sum of about i-8 lakhs, granted by the 
committee of the Indian Charitable Relief Fund, was spent in giving 
extra food to the people and providing them with bullocks, grain, &c. 

The State is governed by the Maharao Raja, assisted by a council, 

which is divided into five departments under five working members. 

The twelve tahslls are each under a tahsllddr. and , . 

,, ij- - ^ L I Administration 

smaller subdivisions are under patwaris and shahnas» 

For the guidance of the various courts of justice the State has its own 
criminal and civil codes, based on Hindu law, the customs of the 
country, and the similar enactments of British India. The lowest court 
is that of the kohvdly whose jurisdiction is confined to the capital; this 
official disposes of petty civil suits not exceeding Rs. 25 in value, and 
on the criminal side can pass a sentence of one month’s imprisonment 
or fine up to Rs. ir. Next come the courts of the taJisllddrs^ of the 
two kiladdrs or governors of the forts of 'I'aragarh (at the capital) and 
Naenwa, and of an official known as the jd^ir bakhshi^ who disposes of 
petty cases occurring in the estates of the jdgtrddrs. These courts have 
the same criminal powers as the ^oftifd/, and decide civil suits not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 200 in value. The superior civil and criminal courts, namely 
those of the Hakim d'lwdni and Hakim faujddri^ are located at the 
capital; they hear appeals against the decisions of all the courts men¬ 
tioned above, and try cases beyond their powers. 'J'he civil court 
decides suits not exceeding Rs. 2,000 in value, while the criminal court 
can punish with imprisonment up to one year and fine up to Rs. 100. 
The highest court is that of the council, the final appellate authority 
in the State; it disposes of all cases beyond the pow ers of the tw o 
tribunals last mentioned, and when presided over by the Maharao Raja 
can pass sentence of death, 

The normal revenue is nearly 6 lakhs, the chief sources being land 
(including tribute from jdgirddrs), about 3*6 lakhs ; and customs, 

I‘8 lakhs. The ordinary expenditure is about 5 6 lakhs, the main items 
being: cost of establishment (civil and judicial), 1-3 lakhs ; army and 
police, 1-3 lakhs; tribute, 1*2 lakhs; and household expenditure (in¬ 
cluding the chiefs privy purse), 1*2 lakhs. Owing principally to the 
famine of 1899-1900, the State owes about a lakh to the British 
Government, but has ample assets. 

Bundi has had a silver coinage of its own since the time of Shah 
Alam II, and there have been various issues under different names. Up 
to 1901 four kinds of rupees were current in the State; namely, the old 
rupee struck between 1759 and 1859 ; the GyCirah sana or rupee of the 
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eleventh year of Akbar II; the JRdm shdhi^ struck between 1859 and 
1886, and named after the late chief; and the Katdr skdht\ first coined 
in 1886, and so called from the dagger (katdr) on its obverse. Of these 
coins, the Gydrah Sana was always largely mixed with alloy, and was 
therefore used for charitable purposes, weddings, &c.; but the other 
rupees were at one time or another of the same value as the British 
rupee. 'Fhe Bundi rupees depreciated to such an extent that, in 
1899-1900, 162 of them exchanged for 100 British ruy)ees. In 1901 
the Darbar declared that in future the sole legal tender, besides British 
coin, would be the Chchra shCthi, which it y)roceeded to coin and issue. 
This rupee is said to be of pure silver, and now exchanges for 13J 
British annas. 

The land revenue was formerly collected partly in cash and partly in 
kind, but since 1881 has been paid entirely in cash at rates then fixed 
by the Darbar. There are said to be 142 different rates for ‘wet’ and 
99 for ‘ dry ’ land ; they vary with the quality of the soil, the distance of 
the field from the village site, 'fhe maximum and minimum rates 
per acre are : for ‘ wet’ land Rs. 14-14-0 and Rs. 2-3-0, and for ‘ dry ’ 
land Rs. 8 and 2^ annas respectively, all in the local currency. In the 
khdha area, comprising about two-thirds of the State, the cultivator, so 
long as he pays the demand regularly, is not disturbed in his possession. 
The bhumids^ now few in number, are always Rajputs ; they hold a few 
acres of land rent-free, and in return render miscellaneous services. 
They receive small quantities of grain from the cultivators of their 
villages, and every third year pay from one-third to one-half of their 
income to the Darbar. I'he chanth-baitas^ so called from the rent 
payable by them having been fixed at one-fourth of the produce of 
their fields, are also Rajputs, and their number is cc)mparatively large. 
They now hold their land at a reduced rate and perform the same duties 
as the bhumids^ but they receive no perquisites from their villages and 
are excused the tribute to the Darbar every third year. Lands are held 
on jdglr tenure by relations and connexions of the chief, by other 
Rajputs, and in some cases by officials in lieu of salary. Some of the 
jdgirddrs hold their lands rent-free, but the majority pay tribute ; all have 
to perform service when called on, both in person and with their con¬ 
tingents, but the number of the latter is dependent rather on the will of 
the chief than on any fixed rating. All jdgi^r estates arc liable to be 
resumed for misconduct. Khairdt lands, or those granted to Brahmans 
or religious and charitable institutions, are held rent-free and cannot 
be alienated. If the holder has no male issue, the land is resumed. 

The military force consists of 350 regulars (100 cavalry, 200 infantry, 
and 50 artillerymen) and 400 irregular infantry; there are 48 service¬ 
able guns. 

The police force consists of 722 men, all unmounted. Of these, 79 
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do duty at the capital and the remainder are distributed over 13 thdnas 
in the rest of the State. 'J'he Central jail has accommodation for 149 
prisoners, and there arc small lock-ups at the head-(]uarters of each 
tahsiL 

In respect of the literacy of its population Bundi stands fifteenth 
among the twenty States and chicfships of Rajputana, with 2-5 per cent. 
(4*7 males and 01 females) able to read and write. Only two educa¬ 
tional institutions are maintained by the State : namely, a high school at 
the capital, and a small vernacular school at Naenwa, which are attended 
by 200 boys, of whom 60 study English. There are said to be about 
12 indigenous schools under private management. The total State 
expenditure on education is about Rs. 3,000 a year. 

There is but one hospital, at the capital; it is maintained by the 
I )arbar at a cost varying from Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,500 a year. Vaccination 
is nowhere compulsory, and is everywhere backward. A staff of two 
vaccinators is kept up, which in 1904-5 successfully vaccinated only 
561 persons, or about 3 per 1,000 of the population, while the average 
number vaccinated in each of the previous five years was but 164. 

\Rdjputdna Gazetteer^ vol. i (1879, under revision).] 

Bundi Town.- ("apital of the State of the same name in Rajput¬ 
ana, situated in 25° 27' N. and 75° 39' E., about 100 miles south-east 
of Ajmer city. It is .said to be named after a Mina chieftain called 
Bunda, from whose grandson it was taken by Rao Dewa about 1342. 
Population (1901), 19^,313. The town possc.sses a combined post and 
telegraph office, a jail, a high school attended by 160 boys, and a hospital 
with accommodation for ii in-patients, in which 9,362 cases were 
treated in 1904 and 343 operations were i)erformed. 

Bundi is one of the most picturesque towns in Rajputana. It is 
situated in a gorge nearly surrounded by wooded hills, and is entirely 
enclosed within walled fortificatiems through which ingress and egress 
are obtained by means of four gateways: namely, the Bhairon Gate on 
the west, the Chaogan (iate on the south, the Baton Pol on the east, and 
the Shukl Baori Gate on the north. The streets and houses rise and 
fall with the unevenness of the ground, and some of the suburbs have 
crept upwards on both of the northern slopes. The principal bazar, 
nearly 50 feet in width, runs throughout the whole length of the town, 
but the other streets are narrow and very irregular. The palace, rising 
up above the tow^n in pinnacled terraces on the slope of a hill having an 
elevation of over 1,400 feet above sea-level, is a striking feature of the 
place. Tod writes that, throughout Rajputana, which boasts many fine 
palaces, that of Bundi 

* is allowed to possess the first rank, for which it is indebted to situation 
not less than to the splendid additions which it has continually received ; 
for it is an aggregate of palaces, each having the name of its founder, 
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and yet the whole so well harmonizes and the character of the architec¬ 
ture is so uniform that its breaks or fantasies appear only to arise from 
the peculiarity of the position and serve to diversify its beauties/ 

Above the palace is the fort of Taragarh, and a spur of the same hill is 
surmounted by a large and very handsome ckkatn\ called the Siiraj or 
‘ sun-dome/ whose cupola rests on sixteen pillars and is about 20 feet in 
diameter. Beyond this to the north-west lies the Phul Sagar or ‘ flower 
tank/ and a small palace, the summer residence of the chief; and to the 
south-west of this is the Naya Bagh or Bajrangbilas. To the north-east 
of the town is another tank, the Jet Sagar or Bara Talao, on the embank¬ 
ment of w'hich stands an open palace called the Sfikh Mahal; and a little 
farther on is the Sar Bagh, the place of cremation for the Bundi chiefs. 
Immediately to the east of the town rises an abrupt cliff 1,426 feet above 
the sea; and on its summit is a small mosque said to have been built 
before the Hara Rajputs came here, and called after Mlran, a Muham¬ 
madan saint, whose tomb is at Ajmer. 

Bundu.—Town in the Khunti subdivision of Ranchi District, 
Bengal, situated in 23° 10' N. and 85® 36' E. Population (1901), 5,469. 
Bundu is the centre of the lac industry in the District and a flourish¬ 
ing trade mart. 

Buner.—A tract of country lying between 34° 22' and 34° 37' N. 
and 72"^ 15' and 72® 48 E., on the north-cast border of Peshawar Dis¬ 
trict, North-West Frontier Province. Its boundaries are : on the north, 
Swat Kohistan; on the west, Swat and Sam Ranizai; on the south, 
dependent tribes and Peshawar District; on the east, the Black Moun¬ 
tain and Hazara District. Political control is exercised by the Deputy- 
Commissioner of Peshawar through the Assistant Commissioner at 
Mardan, Buner comprises the basin of the Barandu river, which 
joins the Indus near A mb. The main valley of the Barandu is about 
10 miles broad, well cultivated and level; and though the side valleys 
are narrower and less fertile, they are better wooded. The aloofness of 
the inhabitants, arising from the fact that no trade arteries pierce the 
country, is very marked. They are, however, recognized by the clans 
who live between Buner and Peshawar District, such as the Gaduns, 
Salarzai, Khudu Khel, &c., as the head of their confederacy. 

'Phe history of the tract is given in the article dealing with Swat. 
Buner with the neighbouring countries was included in the ancient 
kingdom of UdySna, and abounds in archaeological remains of great 
interest, which date from the Buddhist era. The places most interest¬ 
ing from an archaeological view in Buner, or in the territory of tribes 
dependent on it, are Mahaban, Banj, Asgram, Panjkotai, (iumbatai, and 
Girarai. Mahaban has been conjecturally identified with Aornos, the 
rock besieged by Alexander ; but the latest view, that of Dr, Stein, who 
visited Mahaban under tribal escort in 1904, is that the topography of 
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Aornos is inapplicable to Mahaban, and that the real Aornos, if there be 
such a place, must be sought elsewhere. In the same tour Banj was 
examined ; and the suggestion has been made that it is the famous 
place of Buddhist pilgrimage, at which a shrine was built to commemo¬ 
rate the offering of his body by the Buddha to feed a starving tigress. 
The buildings described by the (Chinese pilgrims are now completely in 
ruins and all sculptures have been removed. 

The ruins at Asgram are of some interest, and the place has been 
identified with the Asigramma of Ptolemy. Buner proper was traversed 
by Dr. Stein in January, 1898, with the force dispatched for the punish¬ 
ment of the Bunerwals. In the report then published reasons were set 
forth for the identification of Panjkotai with the site of the famous 
Mahawana monastery described by the Chinese pilgrims, of Gumbatai 
(Tursak) with the Mosu monastery and shrine, and of Girarai with the 
shrine commemorating Buddha^s ransoming of a dove, also a place 
of pilgrimage. 

Bunera.—Estate and chief town thereof in Udaipur State, Rajputana. 
See Bankra. 

Burdwan Division.—A Division or Commissionership in Bengal, 
lying between 21® 36' and 24® 35' N. and 86° 33' and 88° 30' E. The 
Division, which covers an area commonly known as West Bengal, 
includes all the Districts of Bengal proper west of the Bhagirathi, the 
earliest known channel of the Ganges, and corresponds roughly to 
the ancient Rarh and Tamralipta. I'he Bhagirathi, called in its lower 
reaches the Hooghly, separates it from the Presidency Division, and it 
extends along the right bank of this river to its mouth in the Bay of 
Bengal. It is bounded on the south and west by the sub-provinces 
of Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and on the north by the Santal Parganas 
and Murshidabad District. 

Though outside the Gangetic delta, the eastern portion of the tract is 
low and of alluvial formation. Farther west, laterite begins to predomi¬ 
nate, and the surface rises and becomes more and more undulating and 
rocky until at last, in the west of Birbhum, BurdwSn, Bankura, and 
MidnatK)re, it embraces the eastern fringe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Since the Division was constituted in 1854, the head-quarters have 
been several times moved between Burdwan, Howrah, Hooghly, and 
Chinsura. They were finally transferred to Chinsura in 1896. The 
table on next page gives details of the area, population, and land revenue 
of the six Districts of which the Division is composed. 

The recorded population fell from 7,604,661 in 1872 to 7,393,954 
1881, but rose again to 7,689,189 in 1891. The greater portion of the 
Division suffered severely from the ravages of the notorious Burdwan 
(ever {see Burdwan District), which broke out nearly half a century 
ago and caused a terrible mortality. During the last twenty years the 
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disease has gradually died out, and the population is at present rapidly 
increasing. There are now 591 inhabitants to the square mile. In 
1901 Hindus constituted 83 per cent, of the population, Musalmans 
13 per cent., and Animists 3|^per cent., while there were 9,463 Chris¬ 
tians, of whom half were natives. The Division is peopled largely by 
castes closely allied to the tribes of Chota Nagpur, such as the Bagdi, 
Bauri, Kaibartta, Kora, Mai, and Santal. It is also the home of several 
distinctive castes with claims to a higher rank in the Hindu social 
system, such as the Aguri, Sukli, Sadgop, Kayasth, and Raju, and is 
the head-quarters of a well-known sub-caste of Brahmans. 





' Land revenue 

District. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

( and cesses, 

1905-4, 

in thou-sands 




' of rupees. 

liurdwan . 

2,689 



liirhhOm . 

1.76* 

902 2So 

11,58 

Hankura 

! 2,621 

5.>86 

i 1 116,411 

.*>,72 

Midnapore 

' 2,789,114 

28,02 

Hooghly . . 1 

'.'91 

, 1,0^9,283 / 

15.87 

Howrah * . . ! 

.6'° 

1 4 ( 

Total 1 

'.^.949 i 

8,240,076 

9fi..‘i4 


The land n'venue anti cesses of Howrah arc. paid into the Collcctorate 
of Hooghly and are included in the figures for that District. 


1 'he Division contains 27 towns and 24,869 villages, the largest 
towns being Howrah, the great suburb of Calcutta (population, 
157,594), Serampore (44,451), Burdwan (35,022), Midnapore 
(33,140), Hooghly with Chinsura (29,383), and Bankura (20,737). 
'rhe Bhagirathi, the old channel of the Ganges, is still the sacred 
stream of the Hindus, Tkibkni and Tarakeswar in Hooghly District 
possess considerable religious importance, and in Birbhum .several 
localities are associated with the legends of Hindu mythology. The 
whole of the strip extending along the west bank of the Hooghly from 
north of Hooghly town to the south of Henvrah is of great historic 
interest, containing the sites of the old capital of Satgaon and of 
successive settlements of the Portuguese, English, Dutch, French, and 
Danes at Bandel, Hooghly, Chinsura, Chandernagore, and Serampore. 
The same tract, which includes Howrah, Bally, and Serampore, is now 
one of the most densely populated industrial areas in India. The 
north-west of the Division is rich in iron and coal, the centres of the 
industry being at Raniganj and Asansol ; the output of coal in 
1903-4 amounted to 2,837,071 tons. .Silk is manufactured in Midna¬ 
pore, Birbhum, and BankurS. 

The greater part of the estates of the Maharaja of Burdwan (see 
Burdwan Raj) lies within the Division. These were closely asses.sed 
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at the time of the Permanent Settlement, and the present land revenue 
of the Division thus exceeds that of the great Patna Division, which 
has nearly double its area and population. 

BurdwEn District. —District in the Purdwan Division of Bengal, 
lying between 22° 56' and 23° 53' N. and 86® 48' and 88° 25' E., with 
an area of 2,689 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
Santal Parganas, Birbhum, and Murshidnbad ; on the east by Nadia ; 
on the south by Hooghly, Midnapore, and Bankura; and on the west 
by Manbhum. 'J'he administrative head-quarters are at Burdwan 
Town. 


About half of the District is flat, and in the east along the banks of 
the Bhagirathi the soil is waterlogged and swampy. In the north-west, 
however, the surflice undulates, and it is here that the 
famous Raniganj coal-field is situated. 'I'his corner aspects^ 
of the District is one of the busiest industrial tracts 
in Bengal, and its ( oal and iron-fields are thronged by miners from 
the neighbouring Districts. 

The principal rivers are the Damodar, the Dhalkisor or Dwarkeswar, 
the Khari, the Banka, and the Ajay, all eventually flowing into the 
Bhagirathi or Hooghly, which demarcates the eastern boundary of 
the District, The Barakar, though not properly speaking a river 
of Burdwan, passes along the north-western ])oundary for a few miles 
before its junction with the Damodar. The Ajay touches Burdwan at 
its extreme north-western corner, and forms its northern boundary till 
shortly before its junction with the Bhagirathi. The Dwarkeswar runs 
for about 5 miles along the southern corner of the District. The Khari, 
a tortuous stream rising in the Galsi Z/id/ra, joins the Bhagirathi some 
6 miles north of Kalna. The Banka, which also rises in the Galsi thdna 
and passes through the town of Burdwan, flows into the Khari shortly 
before its junction with the Bhagirathi. 'The Kunur, which rises in 
the Faridpur outpost, is a tributary of the Ajay ; and the Singaran, 
which flows through the Raniganj thdna^ joins the Damodar. 

The District is covered by alluvium, except in the Asansol subdivi¬ 
sion, where Gondwana rocks are exposed. These strata extend into the 


Districts of Bankura, the Santal Parganas, and Manbhum, the outcrop 
covering an area of 500 square miles ; they have a dip of from 5° to 25° 
to the south, and along the southern boundary are turned up and cut off 
by a great fault. The total thickness is estimated at 11,000 feet; and 
the strata are divisible into the Talchers at the ba.se, the Damodar in 


the centre, and the Panchet at the top. The Talchers consist of fine 
silty shales and soft sandstones, among which occur, generally towards 
the Imse of the group, well-rolled pebbles and boulders of gneiss and 
other metamorphic rocks. The Damodar series is subdivided, in 
ascending order, into the Barakar stage, the ironstone shales, and the 
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RSniganj stage. The Barakars consist chiefly of sandstones, conglomer¬ 
ates, and coal-seams of somewhat irregular character, thinning out at 
short distances; black carbonaceous shales with numerous bands of 
clay ironstone constitute the ironstone shales; and the Ramganj beds 
are made up of coarse and fine sandstones, mostly false-bedded and 
feldspathic, and shales and coal-seams, which are frequently continuous 
over considerable areas. The Panchet group is composed of greenish 
and grey shales at the base, superimposed by red clays and coarse sand¬ 
stones. All these groups have yielded plant fossils; and the Panchet 
rocks contain, in addition, reptilian and fish remains. 

In land under rice cultivation are found the usual marsh weeds ot 
the Gangetic plain and many sedges. On ponds and in ditches and 
still streams float aquatic plants and many submerged water-weeds. 
The District contains no forests, but the laterite country is in places 
clothed with coppices of sal {Shorea robustd). The villages and towns 
are surrounded by the usual shrubberies of semi-spontaneous and sub- 
economic shrubs and small trees. Species of figs, notably the pipat 
and the banyan, make up, along with bamboos, tamarind, red cotton-tree 
{Bombax malabaricum\ xxida\^oi^Mangifera\Moringa^ and Odina IVodier^ 
the arborescent part of these thickets, in which are often present the 
})alms Phoenix daciylifcra and Borassus flabeilifer. Hedges and waste 
pla(X‘S are covered with climbing creepers and various milkweeds. 
Roadsides are often clothed with a sward of short grasses, and open 
glades with tall coarse grasses. 

Leopards are found in the jungles adjoining the Bhagirathi, and 
wolves and hyenas are also occasionally met with. 

Exceptionally high day temperatures are the feature of the hot 
season, the mean maximum rising to loi® in April. The mean tempera¬ 
ture for the year is 8o°. Humidity is comparatively low, the mean 
for the year being 77 per cent. The annual rainfall averages 54 inches, 
of which 9-2 inches fall in June, 12 in July, and 11-7 in August. 

In 1770 the town of Burdwan was practically destroyed by a rising 
of the Damodar, and the whole country between this river and the 
Ajay was submerged. In September, 1823, the 1 )amodar and Bhagirathi 
flooded the country, causing immense damage and loss of life; and 
in 1855 there was another serious flood, when the embankment on 
the right bank of the Damodar was destroyed. The country is now 
protected by embankments along the left bank of the DSmodar and 
the right bank of the Ajay. 

Burdwan has been identified as the Parthalis or Portalis which, 
according to the Greek geographers, was the royal city of the Gangaridcs. 

Histor seventh century, under the Gupta kings, the 

District formed part of a kingdom known as Kama 
Suvarna, and subsequently, under the Sen dynasty, of the Rarh division 
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of Bengal; more recently Gopbhum appears to have been the seat of 
a Sadgop dynasty with head-quarters at Amrargarh, where the long 
lines of fortification which enclosed the town are still visible. 

Burdwan is first mentioned in Muhammadan histories in 1574, in 
which year, after Daud Khan’s defeat and death at Rajmahal, his family 
w^as captured in the town of Burdwan by Akbar’s troops. About ten 
years later the District formed the scene of several engagements l>etween 
Daud’s son Kuttu and the imperial forces. In 1624 prince Khurram, 
afterwards the emperor Shah Jah.nn, captured the ff)rt and town of 
Burdwan. Soon afterwards Abu Rai, a Kapur Khattri, migrated to 
Bengal from the Punjab and founded the Burdwan Raj. The year 
1696 was marked by the rebellion of Subha Singh, zamhidar of Chitua 
and Barda, who, with the help of the Afghans, slew the Raja of Burdwan 
and overran a great part of the province. In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the Marathas made their api)earance at Katwa, and 
for the next fifty years the District suffered severely at their hands, the 
inhabitants frequently leaving their villages and seeking a refuge in the 
swamps. In 1760 the District of Burdwan, together with Midnapore 
and Chittagong, was ceded to the Ea.st India Company by Mir Kasim 
Khan on the deposition of Mir Jafar Khan from the governorship of 
Bengal, At that time it comprised the present Districts of Burdwan, 
Bankura, Hooghly, and a third of Birbhum. In 1805 Bishnupur 
zaminddri (Bankura) was included in the Jungle Mahals, and in 1819 
Hooghly was also separated from it. Numerous minor transfers took 
place until the year 1885, when the District assumed its present 
proportions. 

Some interesting tombs are found in Burdwan town, and groups of 
Siva lingam temples at Burdwan and Kalna. In the Garh jungle 
near Senpahari in the Kaksa fhdna are the ruins of a fort .said to have 
been built by Raja Chitra Sen; and near Barakar at the foot of the 
Kalyaneswari hill are temples whose building is attributed to an ancestor 
of the R5ja of Panchet.' The temples at Begunia near Barakar also 
deserve mention. 

The population of the present District area decreased from 1,486,400 
in 1872 to 1,394,220 in 1881, and to 1,391,880 in 1891, but rose again 
to 1,532,475 in 1901. The District for many years 
suffered from a malarial fever of a very virulent type 
to which it gave its name. The real ‘Burdwan fever,’ which often 
proved fatal within one or two days, appears to have died out, though 
the District is still subject to fevers of a remittent type, the waterlogged 
tract along the bank of the Bhagirathi being particularly unhealthy. 
Cholera is seldom absent and is markedly endemic in the Kalna ihdfia^ 
but there have been no outbreaks of special violence in recent years. 
The mortality due to this cause in 1902 was 1*87 per 1,000. Leprosy 
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is very prevalent, and 2*39 per 1,000 of the male population were 
afflicted with the disease in 1901. The increase of population in the 
last decade is due to the recovery of the District from the BurdwSn 
fever and to the industrial development of the Asansol subdivision. 
The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below:— 
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The principal towns are Burdwan, the head-quarters, Rankjanj, 
Asansol, Kalna, and Katwa. A remarkable increase has taken 
place in the Asansol subdivision, where the development of the coal 
trade, especially in Asansol and Barakar, has created an enormous 
demand for labour. In the A.sansol thdna alone the population has 
increased by more than 31 per cent, since 1891 and by 130 per cent, 
since 1872. In addition to the coal-mines, the iron-works, paper- 
mills, and potteries attract labourers in large numbers from Bankura, 
Manbhum, Hazaribagh, the Santal Parganas, Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, 
Monghyr, and the United Provinces. On the other hand, numerous 
clerks emigrate to Calcutta and labourers to Assam. The vernacular 
is the dialect of Bengali known as R 3 .rhl boli or the western patois. 
Hindus number 1,221,027, or more than 79 percent, of the population, 
and Musalmans 287,403, or 18 per cent.; among the remainder are 
21,048 Animists and 2,960 Christians. 

Of the Hindus, the semi-aboriginal Bagdis (198,000) are the most 
numerous caste; the Bauris, another aboriginal race, number 113,000, 
Brahmans 110,000, and Sadgops 106,000. The Sadgops, with the 
Aguris (66,000), who have spnmg from them, have their head-quarters 
here. The Santals (46,000) are chiefly employed in the coal-fields, 
though small settlements of them are to be found in the jungle through¬ 
out the District. Of the total population, 58*9 per cent, are supported 
by agriculture, 16*7 per cent, by industries, 1-3 per cent, by commerce, 
and 2‘3 per cent, by the professions. 

The number of Christians more than doubled between 1891 and 
1901; but native Christians number little more than a third of the 
whole, and the increase is mainly due to the large number of Europeans 
and Eurasians attached to the railways and collieries. The Church 
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Missionary Society is at work in Burdwan town, and the Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission supports a leper asylum and other charitable institu¬ 
tions at RanTganj. A Roman Catholic mission has a church and a 
boarding-school in Asansol, where the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
also maintains a leper asylum, orphanage, and school; while at Kalna 
a dispensary is kept up by the Scottish Free Church Mission. Native 
Christians numbered 1,027 1901. 

The alluvium which covers the greater part of the District is extremely 
fertile; but the uplands in the west and north are sterile, and in the 
undulating rocky country in the extreme north-west . 

maize is the only crop that thrives. The chief «***c'^ 

agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below in scjuare miles :— 
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Notk.—T he area shown as irrigated is that only which is watered 
from the Eden Canal. 


Nearly a quarter of the cultivated area is twice cropped. Rice is the 
most important staple, occupying 1,221 square miles, or more than 
three-quarters of the total cultivated area; the winter rice covers four- 
fifths of the whole. Both the winter and early rice crops are trans¬ 
planted, the latter being generally transplanted at the end of May and 
cut in the beginning of September, while the winter crop is transplanted 
in July and cut at the end of November or the beginning of December, 
In the Asansol subdivision rice is in some parts grown only in the 
hollows between the undulating hills; but the slopes are often terraced 
for rice cultivation, the 'water being retained by embankments, and 
in such cases the croj) is reaped considerably later than elsewhere. 
Sugar-cane, oilseeds, and pulses are grown everywhere, and a small 
quantity of jute in the thanas of Kalna and Jamalpur. Maize is 
raised on the western border, and 1,700 acres are under indigo, 
though this crop is dying out. Potatoes are largely grown. 

The area under cultivation is more or less stationary, but the amount 
of orchard and garden produce is increasing. An agricultural farm 
is maintained by the Burdwan Raj at Palla near Burdw^an town, w^here 
experiments are conducted under the supervision of the Agricultural 
department. Little advantage has been taken of the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act till recently; during the scarcity of 1897, Rs. 23,000 
was advanced, and applications for loans are now becoming frequent. 
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The cattle are poor, and there are no large pasture-grounds except 
along the banks of the Bhagirathi; but straw and grass are plentiful. 
Annual fairs are held at Agradwip, Uddhanpur, Dadia, Bagnapara, and 
Kanchannagar; these are primarily religious gatherings, but are used 
also for trade purposes. 

About 33 square miles in the Burdwan and Jamalpur thdnas and in 
the Memari outpost are irrigated from the Eden Canal and its dis¬ 
tributaries ; and elsewhere small streams and tanks are often utilized 
for irrigation, the water being lifted on to the fields by hollowed tree- 
trunks known as dongas. In the Kaksa ihdna near tlie Damodar a 
few shallow irrigation wells liave been sunk. 

The character of the coal-field has been described under Geology. 
The average of 31 assays of samples from different mines gives, as a 
Minerals result: moisture, 4*80 per cent. ; volatile matter, 
25*83 per cent.; fixed carbon, 53-20 per cent. ; and 
ash, 16*17 cent. The field extends from Andal to Barakar in the 
Asansol subdivision. In spite of the difficulties caused by the scarcity 
of labour and shortage of wagons, the mining industry has made very 
rapid strides of late years. In 1903 there were no mines, with an 
output of 2,759,000 tons, the number of work-people employed being 
30,566. Most of tliese collieries are managed by European companies 
with head-(juarters in Calcutta, but some of them, notably the Siarsol 
collieries, are owned and worked by natives. Most of the pits are 
shallow and are worked by a system of inclines; cages are, however, 
used in all the principal Eur<)i)ean collieries, the deepest pit being one 
in the llisergarh colliery near Barakar. I’he coal is used by steamers, 
factories, and railways throughout India. Most of it is taken by rail 
to Calcutta, whence large quantities are exported to Bombay and 
Colombo, The miners are chiefly local Bauris or immigrant Santals. 
They are usually paid 5 annas for loading a half-ton tub, and at this 
rate a man can earn 12 annas a day. 

An iron-field is situated near Barul, about j i miles north of Rani- 
ganj, and pig-iron is smelted at the Barakar Iron and Steel Works. In 
1904 the out-turn was 40,000 tons of pig-iron valued at 17*30 lakhs, 
and 15,000 tons of castings valued at 12 lakhs. I’he ore is obtained 
chiefly from the ironstone shales of the Damodar series. Below the 
ground the ore is in the form of carbonate, but at the .surface it 
consists of hematite and limonite. 

The out-turn of the pottery works at Raniganj was valued at 7 lakhs 
in 1904. The clays used are chiefly obtained in the neighbourhood 
of the coal-measures, and consist of more or less decomposed shales. 
A quantity of laterite road-metal is exported by rail from the Kaksa 
thdna in the Asansol subdivision. 

Silk and cotton-weaving were formerly important industries; but 
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they have suffered from competition with English-made goods, though 

silk is still manufactured in small quantities at RadhS- 

kantpur and Memari, and cotton in other places. eoi^til“t?ons. 

Brass work is made at Dainhat, Begunkhola, Banpas, 

and several other places, and cutlery in Burdwan town. Shellac and 

lac dye are manufactured at Dignagar in the Ausgram fhdfta. 

The District contains some important factories. 'Fhe Bengal Iron 
and Steel Works at Kendwa, near Barakar, manufacture railway plant, 
and employ 1,900 operatives ; the out-turn in 1903-4 was 43,737 tons, 
valued at 24-6 lakhs. Messrs. John King & Co., Engineers and 
Founders, of Howrah, have a branch of their business at Barakar. The 
RanTganj potteries emf)loy 1,500 operatives and turn out drain-pipes 
and roofing tiles ; art pottery is also manufactured. The Jiengal Paper 
Mills at Raniganj employ 775 operatives, and in 1903-4 made 2,884 
tons of paper valued at 8-65 lakhs. The Bengal Dyers and Skinners 
Company have opened works at Bansra, near Raniganj, and manu¬ 
facture a tanning extract from myrabolams which is exported to 
Scotland. Finally, there are three oil-mills in Raniganj and two in 
Burdwan town, the out-turn of which was valued in 1901 at 5I lakhs. 

The principal exports, besides coal and iron, are rice, pulses of all 
sorts, rape-seed and oil-cake, while the imports are English piece-goods, 
salt, spices, and castor-oil. The imports and exports are mostly from 
and to Calcutta, but there is a considerable export of grain to the w^est. 
The chief centres of trade are the towns of Raniganj, Asansol, and 
Burdwan. The importance of Katwa and Kalna has declined since 
the opening of the East Indian Railway. This now carries most of 
the trade, and the railway stations at Memari, Mankur, Panagarh, and 
Guskhara have become important centres. 

The East Indian Railway chord-line (broad gauge) runs through the 
length of the District, the loop-line branching north at Khana Junction. 
The Jherria branch extension leaves the chord-line at Sitirampur, 
having a station at Barakar. The Andal loop separates from the chord¬ 
line at Andal and goes round to the north of the coal-fields, rejoin¬ 
ing the chord at Allpur; there is also an extension from this line to 
Tapasi. From] Asansol a cross-line connects with the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway at Sini. 

The grand trunk road traverses the District for 100 miles ; this and 
portions of the Raniganj-Midnapore road and the Lithoria road, near 
Sitarampur, are maintained by the District board with the help of a 
grant from Provincial funds. The District board maintains in all 175 
miles of metalled and 253 miles of unmetalled roads, the most im¬ 
portant being those connecting Burdwan towm with Katwa, Kalna, 
Arambagh, and Bankura. 

The chief waterway is the Bhaglrathi, up which steamers ply to 
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KSlna all the year round ; country boats also bring down a large quan¬ 
tity of grain from Nadanghat, the principal rice mart in the interior. 
There are important ferries over the Bhagirathi and the Damodar. 

Burdwan suffered severely in the great famine of 1770. In 1866, 
the year of the Orissa famine, numbers of destitute persons flocked in 
F in surrounding Districts, and relief was given 

amine. 348,000 persons. Part of the District suffered 

during the famine of 1873-4, and there was some distress in 1884-5, 
when relief measures had to be undertaken in some isolated tracts and 
Rs. 7,000 was spent on gratuitous relief. Again in 1904 the failure of 
the rice crop caused considerable distress in the Katwa and head¬ 
quarters subdivisions. The area affected was about 376 miles, and 
relief works were opened by the District board ; but at no time did 
the number on relief rise above 2,981. Besides this expenditure, 
Rs. 35,000 was advanced in the shape of loans and Rs. 3,000 was 
spent in gratuitous relief. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four sub¬ 
divisions, with head-quarters at Burdwan, Asansol, Kalna, and 
. . Katwa. The staff subordinate to the Magistrate- 

ministration. head-quarters consists of five Deputy- 

Collectors and occasionally a Joint-Magistrate. A Covenanted Civil 
Servant assisted by a Siib-Deputy-Collector is in charge of the Asansol 
subdivision; a Deputy-Collector assisted by a Sub-Deputy-Collector 
is in charge of the Kalna subdivision; and a Deputy-Collector with a 
Mnungo is stationed at Katwa. 

The civil courts at Burdwan are those of the District Judge, an 
Additional Judge, a Sub-Judge, and five Munsifs; there are also 
Munsifs at Raniganj and Kalna, and two at Katwa. 'Phe criminal 
courts are those of the Sessions Judge, the District and subdivisional 
magistrates, and their subordinates. Dacoitics frequently occur, and 
petty thefts and burglaries are very common in the Asansol subdivision, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Asansol. 

At the settlement of Todar Mai the present District of Burdwan fell 
within various sarkdrs^ portions of which were subsequently amalga¬ 
mated into one great zamlnddri, including the whole of Bankura and 
Panchet (Manbhum) together with parts of Hooghly and Birbhum. It 
had a revenue of 20*47 lakhs, and was granted to the East India 
Company in 1760. At the time of the Permanent Settlement in 1793 
the Maharaja of Burdwan, with whom it was settled, entered into 
an agreement to pay a revenue of 40*15 lakhs of sicca rupees and 
1*94 lakhs pulbandhi (for up-keep of embankments). He experienced 
great difficulty in meeting the Government demand on this huge 
estate, but solved it by the creation of permanent leases known as 
patni tenures, whose rent was fixed in perpetuity, but which could be 
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summarily sold in default of payment The pafnidaj's in their turn let 
their lands on lease to dar-patmddrs^ dar-patniddrs to sipatniddrs, and 
in some rare instances shpatniddrs created chahdrum paints. The sales 
were at first held by the Maharaja, but subse(juently the tenures were 
recognized by Government, and by the Tatni Sale Law (Regulation 
VITI of 1819) their sale was placed in the hands of the Collector. 
Most of the District is now held in paint from the Burdwan Raj. 
There are also a large number of aimnid estates, originally granted free 
of revenue by the Muhammadan government, and other revenue-free 
estates and rent-free tenures, but many of the old service holdings, 
e. g. the f^hdhvd/i lands, have been resumed. The land revenue 
demand of 30-49 lakhs is higher than that of any other part of Bengal, 
the incidence of Rs. 2-10-9 per cultivated acre being exceeded only in 
the neighbouring District of Hooghly. Nearly all the revenue is paid 
by 5,005 permanently settled estates, but 133 estates are temporarily 
settled and 38 held direct by Government, the revenue being 
Rs. 10,600 and Rs. 3,000 resj)ectively. Rents rule higher than in any 
other part of Bengal, except Hooghly. U'hey are lowest in the poor 
paddy lands in the Raniganj and Asansol i/tdnas^ and highest in the 
rich alluvial soil farther east, ranging from Rs. 3-6 per acre in high 
lands to Rs. 9 in low lands, the average being Rs. 7--T2-7. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and of 
total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees :— 
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Outside the six municipalities of Burdwan, Kalna, Katwa, Dain- 
HAT, Raniganj, and Asansol, local affairs are managed by the District 
board, with subordinate local boards at Asansol, Kalna, and Katwa. 
In 1903-4 the income of the District board was 2-74 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 1,67,000 was derived ' from rates ; and the expenditure was 
3*07 lakhs, of which Rs. 1,94,000 was spent on public works and 
Rs. 62,000 on education. 

An embankment starting at Silla, 20 miles west of Burdwan town, 
protects the left bank of the Damodar. Another important embank¬ 
ment runs along the right bank of the Ajay in the Asansol subdivision, 
extending 7 miles from Gaur Bazar to Kajladihi, 4 miles from Bishnu- 
pur to Arjunbari, and ii miles from Satkahania to Sagarposta, a total 
length of 22 miles. The Eden Canal has been already mentioned. 

The District contains 20 police stations and 14 outposts. The force 
under the District Superintendent in 1904 consisted of 7 inspectors, 
42 sub-inspectors, 59 head constables, and 540 constables, including 
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154 town chaukiddrs stationed in the six municipalities ; there was also 
a rural police force of 4,918 village watchmen and 393 daffaddrs or 
head watchmen. There are still many watchmen, called I>hdriddrs, 
paiksy and xhd/ 7 efd/s, who hold land in rtJturn for i)olice services; but 
the majority of them have been replaced by paid watchmen under the 
Village Chaiikldiiri Act, and the ^^hdtwdh lands are now under re¬ 
sumption. I'he District jail at Burdwan town has accommodation 
for 256 prisoners, and subsidiary jails at the three subdivisional 
out-stations for 88. 

In 1901 the proportion of literates was 8*5 per cent. (i6‘2 males and 
0*8 females). The total number of pupils under instruction increased 
from 45,442 in 1881-2 to 47,139 in 1892-3 and 48,084 in 1900-1. 
In 1903-4, 47,434 boys and 3,396 girls were at school, being respec¬ 
tively 41*3 and 2*9 per cent, of the children of school-going age. I'he 
number of educational institutions, public and private, in that year was 
1,412, including one Arts college, 138 secondary, 1,225 pninary, and 
48 special schools. Idie expenditure on education was 3*28 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 23,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 57,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, and 1-55 lakhs from 
fees. The most important institutions are the Burdwan Raj College 
and a technical school in Burdwan town. A free high English school, 
established in 1863 by the trustees of the will of the late Babu 
Sarada Prasad Singh Rai, at Chakdighi also deserves mention. Of 
the primary schools nine are for the education of aboriginal tribes. 

In 1903 the District contained 10 dispensaries, with accommodation 
for 108 in patients ; the cases of 56,000 out-patients and 2,086 in¬ 
patients were treated, and 3,918 operations were performed. The 
expenditure was Rs. 27,000, of which Rs. 1,700 was met by Govern¬ 
ment contributions, Rs. 7,000 from Local and Rs. 13,000 from muni¬ 
cipal funds, and Rs. 4,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal areas. Elsewhere 
it is backward, and in 1903-4 only 45,000 persons, representing 31 per 
1,000 of the population, were vaccinated, or rather less than the general 
average for Bengal. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal (1868), and Statistical 
Accoufit of Bengal, vol. iv (1876); * Burdwan Raj,’ Calaitta Revmv 
(1872); A. C. Sen, Agricultural Experiments and Inquiries in the 
Burdwan Division (Calcutta, 1886, reprinted 1897); W. B. Oldham, 
Some Historical and Ethnical Aspects of the Burdzvdn District (Calcutta, 
1894); W. T. Blanford, ‘The Raniganj Coal-field,’ Memoirs, Geological 
Survey of India, vol. iii, part i.] 

Burdwan Subdivision. —Head-quarters subdivision of BurdM^an 
District, Bengal, lying between 22° 56' and 23® 37' N. and 87® 26'and 
88® 14' E., with an area of 1,268 square miles. The subdivision con- 
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sists of a flat alluvial plain, covered with rice crops. The population in 
1901 was 679,412, compared with 619,868 in 1891. It contains one 
town, Burdwan (population, 35,022), its head-quarters; and 1,688 vil¬ 
lages. It is less densely populated than the rest of the District, 
supporting only 536 persons to the square mile. Brass and bell-metal 
ware and cutlery are manufactured at Banpas, and silk dhotis and saris 
at Memari; a large annual fair is held at Kanchannagar, a suburb of 
Burdwan town. A considerable tasar silk industry is carried on at 
Miinkur, which is also an important trade centre. 

BurdwSln Raj. —Estate in Bengal, comprising an area of 4,194 square 
miles, in nineteen Districts, but chiefly in Burdwan, Manbhum, Hooghly, 
and Birbhum. The Burdwan Rajas trace their origin back to 1657, 
when Abu Rai, a Kapur Khattri of Kotli in Lahore, who had migrated 
to Burdwan, was appointed chaudhri and kotivdl of Rikabi Bazar in the 
town of Burdwan, under the faujddr of chakla Burdwan. The zamln- 
ddr who held the estate in 1696 was defeated and slain by the rebel¬ 
lious Subha Singh, but the latter was in his turn killed by the Raj 
Kuniari, whom he was attempting to outrage, d'he title of Raja was 
first conferred on Chitra Sen Rai in 1741 ; but the best-known repre¬ 
sentatives of the family have been Kirti Chandra (1702- 40), who con¬ 
quered and annexed the petty kingdoms of Chandrakona and Barda 
near Ghatal in Midnapore; d'ilak Chand (1744-71), who was vested 
with the title of Maharnj Adhiraj Bahadur; and Mahtab Chand 
(1832-79), who assisted the Government in suppressing the Santal 
rebellion of 1855, and later at the time of the Mutiny, and who was 
appointed a Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. Maharaja 
Aftab Chand (1881-5) without heirs, and his widow adopted the 
present Maharaj Adhiraj, Bijoy Chand Mahtfdj Bahadur, son of Raja 
Ban Bihari Kapur. During his minority the estate was administered 
by the C'ourt of Wards, and was managed with conspicuous success by 
Raja Ban Bihari Kapur, first as joint and later as sole manager. The 
Maharaja on coming of age was installed in February, 1903, by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and visited England in 1906. 

'I'hc territorial extent of the Burdwan zamlnddri at the close of the 
seventeenth century was limited to 6 or 7 pai'ganas^ but Maharaja Kirti 
Chandra increased it to 57 parganaSy extending over 5,000 square 
miles. At the time of the cession of Burdwan to the Company in 
1760, the revenue payable was asses.sed at 31*75 lakhs for three years, 
after which it was reas.sessed at 41*72 lakhs, the increase being due 
to the resumption of lands hitherto held as hdze-zdmln without pay¬ 
ment of revenue. At the Permanent Settlement the Maharaja entered 
into an agreement with the Government to pay a revenue of sicca 
Rs. 40,15,109, and sicca R.s. 1,93,721 for pulbandhi or repair of 
embankments. The difficulty which he experienced in meeting the 
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Government demand was eventually solved by the creation of leases 
under the patni tenure. The main conditions of this tenure, which 
is of a permanent character, are the hypothecation of the land as 
security for the punctual i)aynient of rent, and liability to summary sale 
for default. In 1799 the Maharaja gave away a large portion of the 
estate in these leases ; and the system, which was legalized by Regula¬ 
tion VIII of 1819, was gradually extended, so that by 1825 nearly the 
whole estate had * been leased out in this manner. When defaulting 
tenures were bought in by the proprietor for want of adequate bids, it 
was formerly the custom to relet the lands covered by them in patni^ 
but under the administration of the Court of Wards they were kept 
under direct management; between 1891 and 1896 these lands, which 
are known as khas mahals^ were regularly surveyed and settled. The 
operations extended to Burdwan, Hooghly, and Bandura Districts, 
embracing an area of 107 square miles, which was settled at a rental 
of Rs. 95,000. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan is the largest revenue-payer in India, 
the present demand from the estate on account of land revenue 
and cesses being 31-7 lakhs and 3-3 lakhs respectively. Owing to the 
close assessment made at the time of the Permanent Settlement, the 
incidence of land revenue in the Burdwan estate is remarkably high 
for Bengal. 

Burdwan Town {Bdrdhamdna^ the ‘increasing’ or ‘prosperous’). 
—Head-quarters of Burdwan District, Bengal, situated in 21^ 14' N. 
and 87^ 51, E., on the Banka river, l^opulation (t90i), 35,022 (exclud- 
3)b69 persons within railway limits), of whom 25,453 were Hindus 
and 9,441 Musalmans, while 128 belonged to other religions. The 
town really consists of numerous small villages scattered over an area 
of 9 square miles, and the greater part of it is rural in character. In 
1814 the population was estimated at 53,927. For a long time the 
town \vas looked upon as a sanitarium ; but it suffered very severely 
from the Burdwan fever from 1863 onwards, and though now free from 
this virulent type of fever, it is still very unhealthy. It was the head¬ 
quarters of the Commissioner of the Burdwan Division from 1854 to 
1871, and again from 1884 to 1896. 

The town is first mentioned in history as having been captured by 
prince Khurram in 1624, and again in 1696 by the Hindu rebel Subha 
Singh. There are several ancient tombs, the most interesting being 
those of Pir Bahram Shah, Khoja Anwar Shah, Sher Afghan, and Kutb- 
ud-dln; and a group of 108 Siva lingam temples constructed in 1788 is 
situated at NawM:) Hat, about 2 miles from the town. Within the town 
itself the principal places of interest are the palaces and gardens of the 
Maharaja, Cutlery is manufactured, and there are two oil-mills ; a 
large annual fair is held at Kanchannagar, one of the suburbs. Burd- 
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wan was constituted a municipality in 1865. The income during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 1,13,300, and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,00,300. In 1903-4, out of a total income of Rs. 1,43,000, 
Rs. 39,000 was derived from a tax on houses and lands, Rs. 24,000 
from a water rate, Rs. 17,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 6,000 from 
a tax on vehicles, Rs. 4,000 each from tolls and from rents, Rs. 3,000 
from markets, and Rs. 5,000 from educational institutions. The inci¬ 
dence of taxation was Rs. 2-8-7 per head of the population. In the 
same year the expenditure of Rs. 1,10,000 included Rs. 4,000 spent on 
lighting, Rs. 2,000 on drainage, Rs. 32,000 on conservanc7, Rs. 11,000 
on medical relief, Rs. 12,000 on roads, and Rs. 7,000 on education. 

^V^ater-works constructed at a cost of 2 lakhs were o[)ened in 1884, the 
Maharaja of Burdwan contributing half a lakh, and the remainder being 
borrowed from Government; the health of the town has since greatly 
improved. The town j)ossesses the usual public offices. The District 
jail has accommodation for 256 prisoners, the chief industries being 
siirki pounding and the manufacture of oil and newdr ; carpets are also 
made, and indigo dyeing is carried on on a small scale. The most 
important educational institutions are the Burdwan Raj College, a free 
institution maintained by the Raj, and a technical school affiliated to 
the Sibpur Engineering College and maintained by the District board 
with a contribution from the municipality. 

Burha. —Former name of Balaghat Town, in Balaghiit District, 
Central Provinces. 

Burhampur,- -Town in Nimar District, Central Provinces. Set 
Burhanpur. 

Burhana. — Tahs'tl and town in Mu/.aflarnagar Distrid, United 
Provinces. See Budhana. 

Burhanpur Tahsil. —Southern faJml of Nimar District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 21° 5' and 21° 37' N. and 75^ 57' and 
76° 48' E., with an area of 1,138 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 92,933, compared with 81,366 in 1891. The tahsil has one 
town, Burhanpur (population, 33,341), the head-ejuarters; and 194 
villages. It also contains the ancient fort of Asirgarh. The average 
density is 82 persons per sipiare mile, but the town of Burhanpur con¬ 
tains more than a third of the whole population of the iahsiL P^xclud- 
ing 737 square miles of Government forest, 72 per cent, of the available 
area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
241 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year was 
Rs. 1,24,000, and for cesses Rs. 17,000. The tahsil lies in the valley of 
the Tapti, a narrow stri[) of very fertile land, with hills on the north and 
south. The upper or eastern part of the valley, though containing 
excellent soil, is mainly covered by forest. This land is now in process 
of allotment on the ryotivdri system. 
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Burhanpur Town. —Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same name, 
Nimar District, Central Provinces, situated in 21° 18' N, and 76® 14'E., 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 310 miles from Bombay, the 
station being at Lalbagh, a suburb 2 miles distant from the town and 
not included in the municipality. The town is surrounded by a masonry 
wall with massive gates on the main roads, and the 1 apti river flows 
along the southern side. The space contained within the walls is two 
miles in length from north to south, and half a mile in breadth ; but 
numerous remains outside show that the suburbs must once have 
been very extensive. The population at the last four enumerations 
was: (1872) 29,303, (i88r) 30,017, (1891) 32,252, and (1901) 33,341, 
including 21,762 Hindus and 11,253 Muhammadans. Among the 
Musalmans are a number of Hehnas or cotton-cleaners, and there is 
also a large community of Bohras, a sect of Gujarati merchants. 

Burhanpur was founded about 1400 by Nasir Khan, the first indepen¬ 
dent prince of the Faruki dynasty of Khandesh, and called by him after 
the famous Shaikh, Burhan-ud-din of Daulatabad. Zainabad on the 
opposite side of the Tapti was founded at the same time, and called 
after another Shaikh, Zain-ud-din. Burhanpur was the usual residence 
of all the later Faruki kings, and it was during their rule of two 
centuries that the two great. mosques called the Jama Masjid and the 
Bibi Masjid were built. In 1600 Burhanpur, with the kingdom of the 
Farukis, was annexed by the emperor Akbar. Under Akbar and his 
successor, Burhanpur was greatly embellished. In the Ain 4 ~Akl)ari 
it is described as a ‘ large city with many gardens, in some of which is 
found sandal-wood, inhabited by people of all nations and abounding 
with handicraftsmen. In the summer the town is covered with dust, 
and during the rains the streets are full of mud and stone.' Burhanpur 
formed the seat of government of the Deccan princes of the empire till 
1635, when Aurangabad took its place. After this event, Burhanpur 
became the capital of the large Siibah of Khandesh, usually governed 
by a prince of the royal blood. I’he transfer had not occurred at the 
time when Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador in 1614 from James I to the 
Great Mughal, paid his visit to prince Parvez, son of Jahangir. Forty- 
four years after Sir Thomas Roe’s visit Tavernier described Burhanpur 
(or as he wrote it, Brami)our), through which he then passed for the second 
time, as * a great city very much ruined, the houses being for the most 
part thatched with straw.’ He adds: ‘ I'here is also a great castle in 
the midst of the city, where the governor lives. The government of 
this province is a very considerable command, only conferred upon the 
son or uncle of the king. There is a great trade in tins city; and as 
well in Brarnpour as over all the Provinces, there is made a prodigious 
quantity of calicuts, very clear and white, which are transported into 
Persia, 'J urkey, and Muscovia, I'oland, Arabia, to Grand Cairo, and 
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other places.’ The remains of mosques and other buildings show that, 
at the height of its prosperity under the Mughals, Burhanpur extended 
over an area of about five square miles. The city continued to play an 
important part in the wars of the empire, particularly in the reign of 
Aurangzeb. It was plundered in 1685 by the Marathas just after the 
em[)eror had left it with an enormous army to subjugate the Deccan. 
Repeated battles were afterwards fought in its neighbourhood, until in 
1719 the demands of the Marathas for the chauth or one-fourth of the 
revenue was formally conceded. Between 1720 and 1748 Burhanpur 
was the head-quarters of the Nizam Asaf Jah, who then possessed the 
government of the Deccan. It afterwards belonged to the Beshwa and 
Sindhia, and was taken by General Wellesley’s army in 1803, but did 
not finally become British territory until i860. In 1849 Burhanpur 
was the scene of a desperate and sanguinary affray between the Muham¬ 
madans and Hindus. In 1897 a large part of the town was destroyed 
by fire, and in 1903 there was a severe outbreak of plague with 1,872 
deaths. I'he BibT Masjid is now in a bad state of repair ; but the Jama 
Masjid, which was built by All Khan in 1588 and visited by Akbar 
twelve years later, is a fine building, decorated with stone carvings 
executed in perfect taste. Along the river hank the ruins of the fort 
rise to a great height, and the remains of lofty halls bear testimony to 
the magnificence of its palace. The tombs in the suburbs include 
those of Mubarak Shah and Adil Shah, which arc under rcj>air. 

Burhanpur was created a municipality in 1869. The municipal 
receipts and expenditure during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 65,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 62,000, including octroi 
(Rs. 44,000) and conservancy (Rs. 7,000) ; and the principal items of 
expenditure, out of a total of Rs. 54,000, were sanitation (Rs. 13,000), 
education (Rs. 6,000), general administration and collection of taxes 
(Rs. 6,000), and refunds of duty on goods in transit (Rs. 5,000). A system 
of water-w^orks was completed by the Mughal enqieror Jahangir in the 
seventeenth century. Several lines of subterranean wells w^ere con¬ 
structed to catch the water percolating from the hills to the centre of 
the valley, and connected by conduits leading into masonry reservoirs. 
Eight lines of wells can be traced, but all except two are cpiitc out of 
repair. From the reservoirs water was distributed to the toAvn by 
a system of earthenware or stone pipes, furnished at short intervals Avith 
tall hollow columns of masonry, which served the purpose of stand¬ 
pipes from which the water could be drawn off. The present scheme, 
Avhich was completed in 1894, involved the construction of ma.sonry 
channels for the conduits, and the substitution of cast-iron pipes with 
sluice-valves and stand-posts for the old earthenware and stone channels. 
The work cost 1-43 lakhs and the annual maintenance charges are 
Rs. 3,200. No water rate is yet levied except on private connexions. 
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Burhanpur has a considerable export trade in raw cotton, and the 
town contains three ginning factories. Two more ginning factories and 
two presses have been established at Lalbagh. The principal hand 
industry of the town is the production of silk cloths embroidered with 
gold and silver lace, which continues now in the same manner as 
described by lavernier. The manufacture of the gold wire is distinct 
from the weaving industry, and is carried on by a special set of crafts¬ 
men. About 2,000 persons were supported in 1901 by the wnre- 
dravving industry, and the same number by silk-weaving. Another 
small industry is the manufacture of rough globes of coloured and 
frosted glass for decorative purposes. The construction of the railway 
has deprived Burhanpur of the favourable position it formerly enjoyed 
as the main trade centre between Hindustan and the Deccan, w’hile 
changes in fashion have decreased the demand for its costly embroidered 
fabrics. The population, however, continues to increase at a slow rate. 
Burhanpur contains an English middle and girls’ school, several branch 
schools, and a dispensary. 

Burhwal. —Railway junction in the Fatehpur fahsii of Bara Bank! 
District, situated in 27® 5' N. and 81° 24' E. The main line of the 
Bengal and North-Western Raihvay meets the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway metre-gauge here, while a branch of the broad-gauge line runs 
to Bahramghat. A branch of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
to Sitapur has been projected. 

Buri Dihing. —River in Lakhimpur District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. See Dihing, Buri. 

Btiriya. —lown in the Jagadhri iahsti of Ambala District, Punjab, 
situated in 30® 10' N. and 77° 22' E., 3 miles north of the North- 
Western Railway. Population (1901), 5,865. P'ounded in the time 
of the emperor Humayun, it w^as captured by the Sikhs in 1760, and 
became the head-quarters of a considerable principality, one of the 
nine that wxre exempted from the reforms of 1849, and allow^ed to 
retain a certain amount of independence for some time after the re¬ 
duction of the other Cis-Sutlej chiefs to the position of jaglrdars. Part 
of the estate has now lapsed, and part is held in jCigir by the Buriya 
family. The town is of no commercial inqx^rtance. 'Phe municipality 
was created in 1867. The income during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 4,300, and the expenditure Rs. 5,100. The income in 
1903-4 amounted to Rs. 4,500, chiefly from octroi; and the expendi¬ 
ture was Rs. 4,400. There is a vernacular middle school. 

Burma. —The name given to the country stretching along the 
we.stern edge of that portion of the continent of Asia which lies be- 
tw^een the Bay of Bengal and the China Sea and is known generally 
as Indo-China. It is situated between 9° 58' and 27® 20' N. and 
92® ii' and loi® 9' E., covering a superficial area of approximately 
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237,000 square miles, of which 169,000 are under direct British admin¬ 
istration, while 68,000 belong to dependent Native States. Due north 
the boundary between Burma, Tibet, and China has not been precisely 
determined. Assam, Manipur, the Lushai Hills, and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts hem it in on the north-west, and its western border is the 
Bay of Bengal. Its north-eastern and eastern frontiers march with the 
Chinese Province of Yiinnan, the Chinese-Shan and the Lao States, 
the French possessions in Indo-China, and the kingdom of Siam; and 
on the south it is bounded by that portion of Siam \vhich forms part of 
the Malay J^eninsula. It thus constitutes the easternmost rampart of 
the Indian Empire. Its extreme width is approximately 500 miles and 
its extreme length about r,2oo miles: in other words, its northernmost 
and southernmost points, the first near the head-waters of the 
Irrawaddy in the neighbourhood of Tibet, the second on the Isthmus of 
Kra on the Siamese Malay border, are about as hxr removed from each 
other as is Allahabad from Ca|)e Comorin or Lahore from Chittagong. 
AVith the exception of the three southern Districts of Tenasserim—Am* 
herst, Tavoy, and Mergui—Burma (with the Shan States) forms a fairly 
compact lozenge-shaped quadrilateral area, with its southern and northern 
angles at Cape Negrais and Hkamti Long, and its xvestern and eastern 
corners at Maungdaw on the Naaf river in Arakan and in the bend 
of the Mekong river which takes in the eastern corner of the Shan 
State of Kengtung. The Districts of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui 
form a straggling southern adjunct to the rest of the Province, con¬ 
necting it with the Malay Peninsula. In the second edition of the 
Imperial Gazetteer the shape of British Burma, as it figured on the 
map in 1885, was likened to a ‘sea-gull travelling towards the east 
with wide, extended wings,’ the northern pinion being Arakan, the 
southern Tenasserim, and the body including the valley of the Irra¬ 
waddy and Sittang. Matters have so progressed since then that the 
country would now more properly be compared by the imaginative 
to a kite, with its head pointed due north and a string or tail depend¬ 
ing from its south-eastward end. 

The origin of the word ‘ Burma ’ is by no means certain. It is 
argued, on the one hand, that the name came from India in the 
shape of ‘ Brahma’; on the other, that it is a corruption of the (Chinese 
name for the Burmese race. The former was the view held by Sir 
Arthur Phayre; and, w^hen it is borne in mind that in the works of 
European writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
country is occasionally referred to as ‘Brama,’ there would certainly 
appear to be prirna facie grounds for the theory. At no lime, howwer, 
has Brahmanism found a footing in more than an insignificant portion 
of w’hat is now Burma; and, on the whole, the weight of opinion 
appears to lean towards the second hypothesis, which w^as originated 
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by the late Bishop Bigandet, the scholarly Vicar Apostolic of Southern 
Burma. ‘ Mien ’ is the Chinese for Burma ^ and the Burmese name 
for Burma was and still is written Myanma, though ordinarily pro¬ 
nounced Bama. The Shans called Burma the country of the Mans, 
the term * Man ’ having been originally applied by the Chinese to a 
group of tribes, including the Lolo and the Mantzii, who are found 
in considerable numbers in the ITovince of Ssuch^uan. The Mani- 
puris on the north-west frontier of the Province call the Burmans 
‘ Maran.’ Burmans in Kachin and Mani are styled ‘ Myeng ’; and 
among the Palaungs, a Mon-Anam pre-Burman hill tribe inhabiting 
the north of the Shan States, who are absolutely free from the suspicion 
of exposure to Hindu influences, Burma is known as ‘ Bran.’ In shorty 
internal evidence all points to a Mongolian derivation. 

Burma is split up into natural divisions by its rivers and mountain 
ranges. The valleys of the Irrawaddy, Chindwin, and Sittang form 
a narrow strip of plain land, running down the centre 
of the main mass and widening out into the delta 
country on either side of Rangoon. 'Phe sea forms 
the southern limit of this strip. On all other sides the central level 
is enclosed l)y hill ridges in the north by the Kachin, in the west 
by the diin, in the east by the Shan and Karen Hills; and, as 
the general direction of streams and ranges alike is north and south, 
a geogra})hical dissection results in the presentation to the observer 
of a series of more or less vertical stretches of territory following 
the line of the coast. Prior to 1S52 British dominion was represented 
by the provinces of Arakan and Tenasscrim, two narrow fringes of the 
sealjoard of Indo-China. The Burmese ^Var of 1852 filled up the gap 
between the extreme ends of these two strips, and added to British 
territory the southern portions of the main central section of Burma 
lying along the valley of the Irrawaddy, and of the long stretch of 
highland rising between the Irrawaddy and the Salween. Thirty-four 
years later, with the annexation of Upper Burma, these accretions 
were again extended to the north. The whole of the valley of the 
Irrawaddy, with its tributary the Chindwin, now forms an integral 
part of the Indian Empire, and the table-land between the Irrawaddy 
and the Salween acknowledges British suzerainty as far north as the 
confines of Yunnan. At the .same time contri)! was acquired over 
the Chin Hills, an oblong strip of hill country in the north-west, forming 
part of the general mass of upland of wdiich the Yoma (* main ridge 
sei)arating Arakan from the Trraw'addy valley is the most southerly 
spur. To the east of the Salween there is a further stretch of country 
bounded on its cast by the Mekong. A large i)ortion of this area 
belongs to the Shan States and forms part of the Indian Empire. Its 
* Cf. Marco Polo’s ‘ Kingdom of Mien ’ and * Province of Amicn.* 
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precise limits are as yet undetermined ; and the hold over its northern 
end, peopled by the most backward of all the wild communities that 
inhabit the Province, the Was, is at present of the lightest. 

With reference to rainfall and population, Purma falls into four main 
natural divisions: the Upper Burma wet, the Upper Burma dry, the 
Lower Burma littoral and deltaic, and the Lower liurma sub-deltaic. 
The Upper Burma wet division, with a rainfixll of over 50 inches, 
('omprises the Shan States, the (diin Hills, and the Districts of Katha, 
Bhamo, Myitkyina, the Upper Chindwin, and the Ruby Mines : i.e. por¬ 
tions of the Mandalay and Sagaing Commissionershii)s. This mass of 
hill country is the home of the Shans of the Shan States, the Shans 
of Burma proper, the Kac'hins, the Chins, and a host of other hill tribes, 
and may be said, roughly speaking, to comprise the whole of the non- 
Burman areas of Upper Burma. 

d’he Ujxper Burma dry division is an arid zone which extends across 
the valley of the Irrawaddy from the 20th to the 23rd parallel of 
latitude, and consists of plain land with a few sporadic hill masses 
dotted over its surface. It embraces the Districts of Minbu, Magwe, 
Pakokku, Mandalay, Shwebo, Sagaing, Lower Chindwin, Kyaukse, 
Meiktila, Yamethin, and Myingyan—i.e. portions of the Mandalay, 
Sagaing, and Minbu Commi.ssionershit)s, and the whole of Meiktila— 
being more or less conterminous with the limits of the old kingdom 
of Ava. Most of the old Burmese capitals-Pagan, Sagaing, Ava, 
Shwebo, Amarapura, and Mandalay—are situated within its limits, and 
the preponderating element of its population is still Burman. The 
rainfall is slight, save at its fringes. 

The wet division of Lower Burma stretches down the entire length 
of the coast, including the whole of the Arakan and parts of the 
Tena.sserim, Pegu, and Irrawaddy Commissionerships. North and 
south of the delta country hill ranges approach the sea-face, islands 
abound, and such lowlanders as there are have found a footing only 
in the valleys and exiguous stretches of plain land that occur here and 
there along the seaboard. Pure Biirmans arc comparatively scarce 
in this area. Arakanese, Bengalis, and Chins form a large proportion 
in the Arakan portion, while to the south the Karens, 'Faungthus, 
Talaings, Siamese, Salons, and Tavoyans make up a considerable sec¬ 
tion of the community. The rainfall is ordinarily far in excess of 100 
inches per annum. The Districts of Akyab, Sandoway, Kyaukpyu, 
Amherst, Thaton, Tavoy, and Mergui belong to this division, as also 
the Hill Tracts of Northern Arakan and Salween. 

In the delta proper—i.e. in the Districts of Bassein, Pyapon, 
Myaungmya, Maubin, Hanthawaddy, and Pegu—the country is prac¬ 
tically all a dead level. Such rising ground as is found at its limits 
is of inconsiderable height. The population is relatively dense, and 
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the rainfall not so heavy as along the coast hills, seldom rising above 
loo inches per annum. With the delta Districts are intimately con¬ 
nected five comparatively dry Districts, belonging to the Commissioner- 
ships of Minbu, Pegu, Irrawaddy, and Tcnasserim, which, for want of 
a better classification, have been designated the sub-deltaic Districts 
of Lower Burma. They mark the border-land between the wet and 
the dry areas, and partake to a certain extent of the characteristics 
of both. Thayetmyo is almost a dry zone District; Henzada is practi¬ 
cally deltaic; Tharrawaddy, Prome, and Toungoo have features of 
their own. All, however, have a rainfall of below 90 inches; all are 
in Lower Burma; none actually touches the coast; and on the whole 
all possess enough similarity with each other, and differ sufficiently 
from their neighbours, to justify their being placed together in one 
category. In the delta and in the sub-deltaic l')istricts the Burman 
element again asserts itself, though there is a far greater admixture 
of Karens, Takings, and other non-Burman Indo-Chinese races than 
in the Districts of the arid zone. 

Within its borders Burma can show scenery of surprising variety. 
In the remote uplands of the extreme north the piled hill masses raise 
their heads almost into the region of eternal snow, their blue crests 
encompassing the head-waters of the great streams that they dismiss 
southw^ards to the ocean; and from end to end of the Province there 
are but few spots from which one or other of the long forest-clad spurs 
that stretch downwards towards the southern seas cannot be seen 
closing in the prospect on the one hand or the other. They are visible 
alike from the silk bazar in Mandalay and from the roadstead of 
Moulmein ; the traveller .skirts them for half a day in his train Journey 
from Rangoon to the north ; they follow the seafarer down the coast 
from Akyab to Maliwun. 'Pheir flanks are clothed with dense bamboo 
or tree jungle. Here and there, amid the more sombre green, a vivid 
patch points to the handiwork of the tauNg^ya-owii^r, Down all the 
countless valleys that furrow^ the uplands, streams wend their way plain- 
wards, marking their passage through the forest by a sinuous streak of 
richer verdure; and where the line is broken by waving plantain tufts, 
there, one may be sure, thatched roofs will proclaim a village, with possibly 
its monastery embowered amid the trees, and a wdiitewashed pagoda 
or tw^o. Low-lying stretches of swampy land covered with grey-green 
kaittg grass abound in the valleys and hollows of the hills, and point 
to the countless acres of waste still capable of being brought under 
cultivation. These stretches open out towards the plains, and are 
swallowed up in the wide paddy-fields that follow the line of all the 
principal watercourses of the Province. This is the typical scenery 
of the north of Upper Burma. Farther south in the dry zone the 
aspect of things is in marked contrast. Luxuriant vegetation no longer 
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meets the eye. On every hand the country rolls away in stretches 
of a dull yellow ochre. Sparse, stunted vegetation clothes the arid 
ridges. Through the hollows toddy palms are scattered, and almost 
every eminence is crowned with a pagoda spire. In place of narrow 
forest paths, encroached on by undergrowth and blocked by fallen 
trees, we have here stony cart-tracks radiating unimpeded across the 
face of the country, rising and falling with its undulations, leading 
through hedges of cactus, past bleak collections of huts that lie 
huddled away within ring fences of thorn bushes and are barely 
distinguishable during the dry season from their drab surroundings. 
From Thayetmyo soutliwards conditions outwardly more pleasing 
prevail. The scenery of the north is reproduced, though on a some¬ 
what less imposing scale. Green jungle-clad heights look down upon 
the stream, and smiling tracts of rice land tell of a generous rainfall. 
South of Prome the hills fall back from the river; elephant-grass and 
paddy-fields spread like a sea on either hand; the horizon is bounded 
by the nearest clump of trees that rises appreciably above the level of 
the fields, and the breaking up of the waters into a netw'ork of muddy 
tidal creeks proclaims that the delta has been reached and that the sea 
is near. A southw’ard course takes the traveller out to sea; but long 
after the low' coast has dropped behind the horizon, the brown flood 
through which the vessel ploughs tells of the vast volume of silt that 

the Irrawaddy has carried dowm with it through the Lower Burma 

plains. In time, how'ever, clear water and fresh prospects are reached. 
The coast-line that soon lifts into view in the east is fringed with hills 

clad with tropical vegetation down to the beach's edge. Amid their 

hollow's nestle sandy coves ; and, as the course tow'ards the equator 
is maintained, w'ooded islands rise up into view' out of the blue sea 
in ever and ever greater numbers, till at length the southern limit of 
the Province is reached amid the beautiful pearling grounds of the 
Mergui Archipelago. 

Outside the Districts of the dry zone and the areas around the Irra¬ 
waddy delta there is but little level land in Burma. To the extreme 
north the country is a labyrinth of hills, the habitat of the Kachins and 
other cognate tribes; and it is from this remote region, or even from 
the Tibetan plateau still farther north, that all the main hill systems 
of the Province start. Towards the south the chains diverge and take 
lines of their own; but so dense is the massing in the angle caused 
by the converging of the Assam and China frontiers, that the only 
general classification possible is that which distinguishes the high¬ 
lands lying to the west from those lying to the east of the Irrawaddy. 
The former may be considered first. To the north-west of the point 
in Myitkyina District where the Malikha {Ma = ‘stream') and the 
N’maikha unite their waters and become the Irraw'addy, lies the 
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Hukavvng valley, the cradle of the Chindwin river. To the east of 
this basin the Kumon range runs down from Hkamti Long tow^ards 
the neighbourhood of Mogaung; and the main trend of upland is con¬ 
tinued southwards, where this system ceases, by a succession of ridges 
which form the watershed between the Irraw^iddy and the Chindwin. 
'i 1 ie Taiingthonlon, an eminence 5,652 feet in height, marks the 
northernmost point of the most distinctive of these ranges. South of 
the Hukawng valley is a mass of broken hill country known as the 
Jade Mines tract, which lies more or less at right angles to the ranges 
described above, and abuts in the west on the upper reaches of the 
(liindwin. On the w’estern side of the last-named river, at and below 
this point, are the Naga and Manipur Hills, with peaks running up to 
a level of over 12,000 feet. 'I'his lofty rampart follows the course 
of the Chindwin southwards, and c onstitutes the western frontier of 
Upper Burma. Between the 22nd and 24th parallels of latitude the 
western highland border is known as the Chin Hills ; farther south 
it is the home of the inhabitants of the Arakan and Pakokku Hill 
Tracts, while its ever-dwindling southern spur that skirts the Bay of 
Bengal and ends at Cape Negrais goes by the name of the Arakan 
Yoma. IVo of the highest points in this system are Sarameti 
(12,557 feet), known to the Burmans as Nwemauktaung, a mountain 
due east of Kohima in Assam, a portion of which lies in Burmese 
territory ; and Mount Victoria (10,400 feet), a peak in the Pakokku 
Chin Hills between Palctwa and Pakokku, which is looked upon as 
possessing great possibilities as a sanitarium. Turning now to the hill 
systems to the east of the Irrawaddy, we find a succession of mountain 
chains and plateaux separating the valley of that river from the rocky 
trough down which its sister stream, the Salween, rushes to the sea. 
Starting from the extreme north, the eastern Kachin Hills detach them¬ 
selves from the lofty ridge that rises between the head-waters of the two 
great rivers and, running in a southerly and south-westerly course, are 
absorbed into the high ground that is massed to the north of the 
Northern Shan States and the Ruby Mines District. Thence again 
southwards, as far as the boundary between Upper and Lower Burma, 
the Shan plateau stretches its undulations across the country that lies 
between the two main streams of the Province. In the Northern Shan 
States the grouping of the hills is broken and irregular, but in the 
Southern the trend of the ridges north and south is pronounced. Near 
Toungoo, soon after the Shan Hills have given place to the Karen 
Hills, the high land to the west of the Salween narrows and, under the 
name of the Paunglaung range, drops away eventually to the level of 
the Thaton plain, a little to the east of where the big-mouthed Sittang 
river empties itself into the Gulf of Martaban. On the farther side 
of the Salween lie the rugged heights peopled by the Was in the north, 
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and farther south the hills that form the Salween-Mekong watershed in 
the trans-Salween State of Kengtung. As the confines of the Lao 
States are reached, a mass of hills curves round the southern edge 
of Kengtung along the Siam border down the east of Karenni, sending 
out southern spurs which stretch along the marches of Amherst, "Favoy, 
and Mergui, in the Tenasserim Division, to the extreme southerly limit 
of Burma. In addition to the hills on the western and eastern skirts 
of the Province, a few isolated ranges call for notice. One of these 
is the Pegu Yoma, which, rising in Yamethin District and running 
southwards, separates the valleys of the Irrawaddy and the Sittang, and 
branches out near the head of the Irrawaddy delta into several low 
terminal hills, the extremity of one being crowned by the Holy of 
Holies of Burmese Buddhism, the Shwedagon pagoda of Rangoon. 
l"hc main central plain of Burma, formed by the Districts of the dry 
zone, is for the most part destitute of rising ground. Here and there, 
however, isolated hill clusters rise from the surrounding level ; and 
in the centre of the plain, like a bo.ss on a shield, stands the volcanic 
peak of PoPA, its summit nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. 

The general course of the rivers of Burma, like that of its hill ranges, 
is from north to south. The Irrawaddy traverses the greater ])art 
of the Province from end to end, dividing Burma proper into two strips 
of about equal area. Formed by the junction of the Malikha and the 
N’lnaikha, about 30 miles above the town of Myitkyina, it emerges 
from a labyrinth of hills in the extreme north, and flows for 900 miles 
through rocky defiles, broad level plains, and narrow tidal creeks, to 
empty itself through a multi})licity of mouths into the Bay of Bengal 
between Rangoon and Cape Negrais, Its principal tributaries are the 
Mogaung stream, the Taping, the Shwkli, the My tinge, the Mu, 
the Chindwin, the Yaw, the Mon, and the Man. 

The next most important river of Burma is the Salween or Nam 
Kong, which, lying to the east of the Irrawaddy, flows, like its sister 
stream, generally from north to south. So far as is at present known, 
its springs arc situated at about the 32nd or 33rd parallel of latitude 
in the unexplored country east of Tibet. When it is level with Hkamti 
Long, i.e, at about the 27th parallel of latitude, only a comparatively 
narrow watershed separates its channel from that of the N’maikha. It 
is not, however, till it has penetrated about three degrees farther south, 
and has reached a point between 600 and 700 miles from its mouth, 
that it enters British territory. 'J'hence southwards, ploughing between 
steep hills, it bisects the Shan States and Karenni, skirts the eastern 
edge of the Province, and disgorges itself into the Gulf of Martaban 
near Moulmein. 

About midway between the valleys of the Irrawaddy and the Salween 
and flowing, like these streams, from the north to the south, is the 
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SiTTANG. 1 'hc valley lying between the Tegu Yoma and the Shan 
Hills in Yamethin District is the area within which the head-waters 
of the Sittang or Paunglaung* join and begin their journey south¬ 
wards to the sea. Fed by affluents from the Yoma on the one hand 
and from the Karen Hills on the other, it winds past the towns of 
Toungoo and Shwegyin and spreads out, almost impercei>tibly, after 
a course of about 350 miles, into the northern apex of the Gulf of 
Martaban at a point about ecpiidistant from the ports of Rangoon and 
Moulmein. 

Rangoon itself lies at the junction of three minor streams—the 
Hlaing or Rangoon River, which flows down, followed by the line 
of the Prome railway, from the north-west, the Pazundaung creek from 
the north, and the Pegu River from the north-east. Various streams 
rise in the hills along the coast of Burma, run south, and empty them¬ 
selves, after a course of greater or less length, into the sea. Of these, 
the most important are the Kaladan in Arakan, which, rising in the 
remote fastnesses of the Chin Hills, flows southwards into the Bay 
of Bengal at Akyab ; the Tavoy river, on which the town of Tavoy 
stands; and the Tenasserim, farther down the coast, in the extreme 
south of the Division of that name. 'i"he Mekong can hardly be said 
to constitute any part of the river system of Burma. For a distance 
of between 50 and 100 miles it does, however, form the boundary 
between the Shan States and French Indo-China, and therefore deserves 
mention. Of its affluents the principal one in this region is the Nam 
Lwi, which traverses the greater part of the Shan State of Kengtung 
and joins the Mekong from the west. 

JhilSy or shallow meres, caused by the accumulation of river or rain¬ 
water in low-lying levels, and drying up either wholly or partially before 
the close of the hot season, are common in every District of Burma. 
The greater part of the fishing industry of the interior and the bulk 
of the hot-season tillage is carried on in the beds of these natural 
reservoirs, but their transitory nature is such as to deprive them of 
a title to geographical recognition. Inhere are but few considerable 
stretches of water which attain any depth that have not been largely 
converted by May into paddy-fields. The Indawgyi Lake, in the west 
of Myitkyina District, is the largest of the few real lakes in Burma. It 
measures 16 by 6 miles, and is bounded on the south, east, and west 
by two low ranges of hills. I'hc Meiktila I^ke, near the town of 
Meiktila, is artificial. The Inle Lake, near Yawnghwe in the Southern 
Shan States, is nearly as large as the Indaw^gyi, but has greatly 
diminished in size within recent times. A similar shrinkage is apparent 
in the case of some lakes at Mongnai in the Shan States. The Inma 
in Prome District, the Tu in Henzada, and the Inyegyi in Bassein are 
the three most conspicuous of the inland waters of I^wer Burma. 
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Islands are plentiful all down the shores of Burma. The largest 
is Ramree, off the coast of Arakan. It is about 50 miles in length 
and at its broadest point about 20 miles in breadth; and the town of 
Kyaukpyu, the head-quarters of the District of the same name, lies at 
its northern end. Separated from it to the south by a narrow strait 
lies CnEDURA, another considerable island, w'ith an area of 220 square 
miles. A straight line drawm from the Alguada lighthouse to the 
northern end of the Andaman Islands passes through the Cocos, two 
small islands lying to the north-east of the Andamans and forming, 
administratively, part of the Ilanthawaddy District of Low’er Burma. 
They are not inhabited by any permanent residents, and are only 
visited occasionally by coco-nut gatherers. The island of Bilugyun 
is situated south-wxst of the town of Moulmein at the mouth of the 
Salween. It is 190 sejuare miles in extent, and is thickly inhabited. 
South of Tavoy the Mergui AkCHiPELACio stretches along the western 
fiice of the 'renasserim Division. The islands of this group arc rocky 
and sparsely populated. Tavoy, King, Sullivan’s, Elphinstone, Ross, 
Kisseraing, and Domel Islands are all of considerable extent, and 
are all more or less frequented by the Salons or sea-gipsies. 

The Province boasts of few^ good natural harbours. With three 
exceptions (Akyab, Kyaukpyu, and Mergui), the principal ports arc 
situated on tidal rivers at some little distance from the sea, and none 
of the harbours on the sea-face is exceptionally commodious or easy 
of approach. 

A line drawn along the wx^stern bank of the Irrawaddy as far south 
as Mandalay, and thence southwards again, along the foot of the Shan 
plateau, dowm the Sittang valley to the head of the Gulf of Martaban, 
may be said to divide Burma into its two main geological divisions. 
West of this line the formations are of Tertiary age; east of it they arc 
far older, for the most part Archaean and Secondary, any Tertiary 
patches being purely local. From a geological point of view' the most 
important mountain ranges to the west arc the Chin Hills and 
Arakan Yoma, which are composed partly of sandstones, shales, and 
limestones, probably of Cretaceous age, but Tor the most part of rocks 
containing Tertiary fossils extending from the Nummulitic to the 
Miocene period; and the Pegu Yoma, consisting of shales and sand¬ 
stones of more recent formation than those of the Arakan Yoma, which 
overlie, apparently conformably, the Nummulitics on the eastern slopes 
of the latter range. The oldest-known formations in the western 
division are the Chin shales found in the central parts of the Arakan 
Yoma. According to Mr. Theobald (who has given them the name 
of Axials), they are of Triassic (Secondary) age, but doubt has been 
thrown upon the correctness of this classification. A more widely 
spread formation in this western area is the Nummulitic division, con- 
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sisting of shales and sandstones capped by a bed of limestone, which 
is shallow in Lower Burma but increases in thickness towards the north, 
and is of very considerable depth in the neighbourhood of the Chin 
Hills in Upper Burma. The petroleum of the Province is found in the 
still younger sandstones of what is known as the Pegu (geological) 
division. Coal and amber are present in the beds of this division, 
which contain a large proportion of the mineral wealth of the Province. 
These beds are of marine origin, but are overlaid by fliiviatile layers 
of soft yellow sandstone (Miocene), containing concretions of exceed¬ 
ingly hard siliceous sandstone and subordinate bands of ferruginous 
conglomerate, which cover a very large portion of the valleys of the 
Irrawaddy and the Chindwin. Volcanic activity during the deposition 
of the Tertiary formations in Upper Burma is responsible for the 
presence of jade and gold in the northern portions of the Province. 

In the main eastern division, the hilly country to the east of the 
Irrawaddy-Sittang valley (comprising the Ruby Mines District, the 
Shan States, and the Karen Hills) is almost entirely composed of rocks 
older than Tertiary, ranging from the I'rimary gneisses of pre-Cambrian 
age to mesozoic (Jurassic or Cretaceous). The gneisses of the Ruby 
Mines District contain bands of crystalline limestone, in which rubies, 
sapphires, and spinels occur. In the Northern Shan States, which have 
been more thoroughly studied than most of Upper Burma, the gneisses 
are followed southwards by a considerable thickness of mica schists, 
and dikes of tourmaline granite occur near their junction. In this 
area the formations have been found to belong to the Devonian, the 
Silurian, and Cambrian systems of geological sequence. The lowest 
beds consist of quartzites, greyw’ackes, and slaty shales, above which 
are Silurian strata composed of limestones, calcareous sandstones, and 
shales exceedingly rich in fossils. In certain lof:alities beds of sand¬ 
stone and conglomerates are found. The surface of the Shan plateau 
is a great thickness of limestone (Maymyo limestone), which extends 
from near Maymyo to the Salween. This limestone is generally greatly 
crushed and brecciated, and the fossils it contained have for the most 
part been destroyed; but there is reason to believe that it includes beds 
of carboniferous as well as of Devonian age. In several different 
localities on the surface of the plateau beds of shale are found contain¬ 
ing numerous fossils, the relation of which to the Maymyo limestone 
has not yet been clearly made out. 'Jo the east of Hsipaw a .series of 
red sandstones with subordinate bands of limestone is largely developed, 
folded or faulted in among the Maymyo limestone. North and south 
of Lashio are beds containing thick seams of lignitic coal In the 
Southern Shan States a great series of limestones, probably representing 
the Maymyo limestone, has been found. Farther south again in the 
Paunglaung range, east of the Sittang, the hills are composed chiefly 
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of crystalline gneissic rocks. The hills separating Amherst, Tavoy, 
and Mergui from the Siamese border appear to be a prolongation of 
the Paunglaung and neighbouring ranges. They consist of palaeozoic 
beds belonging to what have been termed the Moiilmein and Mergui 
groups, and of gneissic rocks. It is in these that the tin-bearing areas 
of the Province occurs 

The coast of Burma show's the usual mangrove forest vegetation 
prevalent along most tro[)ical shores. Farther inland the mangrove pass 
into tidal forests, where scrubby vegetation is prominent and climbers 
abound, d’he herbage here consists of a few coarse sedges and grasses. 
In the moist climate of'renasserim, on the lower levels, typical evergreen 
tropical forests are found, with shrubby vegetation largely developed, 
and abounding in climbers. At higher elevations oaks, diestnuts, and 
rhododendrons occur, the soil is covered w’ith grass and herbs, and 
gentians, lobelias, umbellifers, and violets are met w'ith, w'hilc epiphytic 
orchids and mosses and lichens clothe the trees. Along the eastern base 
of the Pegu Yoina the vegetation is of the nature of open tropical forest, 
but the Yoma itself is clad with deciduous forest, bare of leaves in the 
hot season. Bamboos here, as elsewhere, are abundant; climbers are 
not uncommon ; but orchids and other epiphytes are somewhat scarce. 
The Irrawaddy valley in Low'cr Burma shows a mixed forest and vegeta¬ 
tion tow'ards the Pegu and Arakan Yoma; climbers and bamboos are 
common, and orchids not infrequent. Near the river the forest merges 
into a savannah land of coarse grasses, with here and there swamp 
forests. In the dry climate of Upper Burma a characteristic scrubby 
desert flora prevails. Bordering the western flanks of the Shan Hills is 
the usual typical farai jungle, while at a higher elevation the uplands 
are covered with evergreen forest, w hich, at an elevation of about 4,000 
feet, merges into an open rolling plateau with a temperate vegetation 
of such forms as RanuncNius, Yio/a, and Poly gal a 

Most of the larger animals that have their habitat in India are found 
also in Burma. In the jungles of the north, and in portions of Lower 
Burma, elephants are fairly plentiful. Tigers abound, save in the Dis¬ 
tricts of the dry zone, where there is barely sufficient cover for them. 
Leopards are common everyw'here, and make their presence felt far more 
than do their larger congeners. The rhinoceros is at limes found in the 
swampy levels of both the Upper and the Low'er province, and in the 
extreme south tapirs have been occasionally seen and shot. It is 
doubtful w'hether the wild buffaloes that are at times met with are really 
indigenous, or w hether they are merely beasts, or the progeny of beasts, 

* The material from which the geological paragraphs have been compiled was 
furnished by Messrs. La Touche and Dattaofthe (ieologicol Survey. 

* The botanical paragraph has been prepared from materials for which the Editor is 
indebted to Major Brain, I.M.S., Director of the Botanical Survey. 
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that have strayed from their herds and become wild within recent years. 
The hsaing, Isine^ or banteng (Bos sondaicus), is not found in India 
proper. Bison can be obtained in the remoter i)arts of the forests. The 
deer family is represented by the sdmbar, the hog deer, the thamin or 
brow-antlered deer {Cervus eldi\ and the barking-deer. Several varieties 
of monkey are indigenous to the country, and gibbons 
make the forests re-echo with their yelping, which is very like the music 
of a pack of fox hounds giving tongue. The orang-outang is said to 
have been seen in the portions of 'fenasscrim adjoining the Malay 
Peninsula. Among birds, the peafowl (which differs from the Indian 
bird), the j)elican, the vulture, and the hornbill may be mentioned. 
Partridge and pheasants of different kinds are distributed over the 
Province, anef every considerable stretch of jungle swarms with jungle- 
fowl. The simis crane is frequently seen among the paddy-fields, and 
in the cold season the country is visited by myriads of ducks, geese, snipe, 
and teal. The cobra, the Russells viper, and the Bufigarus (or karaif) 
all infest Burma, and in some localities the hamadryad has been met 
with. Pythons are common and at times attain enormous dimensions. 
The best-known fish are the hilsa (Chtpea ilisha)^ the mango-fish (Poiy- 
nemus paradiseus)^ and the mahseer. Crocodiles and turtle are found 
in the greatest numbers in the delta of the Irrawaddy, but are not 
uncommon elsewhere. Pofpoises are occasionally seen in the upper 
reaches of the Irrawaddy and the Chindwin. 

Burma has long enjoyed an unenviable notoriety in the matter of 
climate, but is slowly outgrowing its reputation as an irredeemably pesti¬ 
lential region. Malarial fevers are very prevalent in certain localities, 
and the Province still possesses lown.s, such as Kyaukpyu and Kengtung, 
which are deplorably unhealthy; but jungle-clearing and conservancy 
have worked wonders in the past few years in reducing the tale of these 
penal settlements, and now, whatever may be said of the jungle areas, 
the majority of places inhabited by li^uropeans are as salubrious as 
average stations in the East. For the greater part of the year Lower 
Burma is a most relaxing place of sojourn, but it is by no means as 
deadly as it is often sup|X)sed to be; and the dry zone of Upper Burma 
is, except for a few weeks in the spring and autumn, neither overpower- 
ingly hot nor remarkably unhealthy. Life in Burma is often, it is true, 
a burden to the enervated foreign resident, but his bodily discomfort 
has but little connexion with his .state of health, as gauged by the bills 
of mortality; for the close, steamy days of the early monsoon are not so 
dangerous as the cooler, but more treacherous, period that ushers in the 
cold season, and March and April, two of the most burdensome months 
of the twelve in the dry District.s, are nevertheless among the healthiest. 

Generally speaking, the rainy sea.son may be said to commence with 
the third week in May and end with the third week in October. In the 
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wet Districts the rainfall of May and September, though high, is rather 
lower than that of June, July, and August; and July is ordinarily, it 
may almost be said invariably, the wettest month in the year. In the 
dry zone, on the contrary, the beginning and end of the wet season give, 
as a rule, the heaviest rainfall. July and August in this area are marked 
by strong, steady winds almost devoid of moisture, and it is only when 
these drop that showers occur to any extent. In Upper Burma the 
beginning of October is sometimes very wet, but by the end of the 
month the dry season has set in. The period between November and 
April forms the dry moiety of the year, when rain is the exception not 
the rule. The first half of this period is known as the cold season ; the 
second as the hot season. December and January are, even in Lower 
Burma, moderately cool. In Upper Burma the three months from the 
middle of November to the middle of February are uniformly pleasant. 
From the latter date there is a marked rise of the thermometer till, 
shortly after the end of April, the temperature is sent down by the first 
showers of the monsoon period. 

The average temperature and rainfall of the Province are shown in 
Tables I and II at the end of this article (p. 234). The mean and the 
diurnal range of four representative months are there given for six typical 
plains stations and for Maymyo, a hill station on the edge of the dry 
zone of Upper Burma, Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the 
figures is the relative variation in these monthly means. In Mergui the 
highest monthly average shown in the table is less than 4® higher than 
the lowest, and in Rangoon less than 8°, whereas in Bhamo the January 
and May means are separated by over 20°, and in Thayetmyo and Man¬ 
dalay by over 18*^. AVhere the rainfall is heavy (i. e. exceeds 60 inches 
per annum) the average maximum summer temperature in Burma 
seldom rises much above 94®; where it is light, the corresponding 
figure may be put roughly ten degrees higher, namely, at 104°. The 
minima are less affected by rainfall than the maxima ; hence, in the cold 
season, latitude rather than moisture is the determining factor. Speak- 
ing generally, we may take 60® as the level below which the temperature 
of Lower Burma seldom falls, while for Upper Burma the figure must be 
placed about ten degrees lower. The extremes of temperature are thus 
found in Upper Burma, where the range is about greater than in 
Lower Burma. 

Table II (p. 234) indicates the striking disparity of the rainfall in 
different portions of Burma, and shows the distribution of the rain over 
the months of the year. In the natural divisions of Burma referred to 
above the average annual rainfall is roughly as follows: in the Upper 
Burma wet division, 70 inches; in the Upper Burma dry division, 
37 inches; in the Lower Burma littoral, 180 inches; and in the Lower 
Burma sub-deltaic, 62 inches. The Upper Burma divisions present little 
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variation in the rainfall of their component Districts. In the Lower 
Burma littoral division, however, the average ranges from 200 inches in 
Tavoy and Sandoway to 97 in Rangoon, the figure for the latter area 
being little more than half of the divisional average, while in the 
sub-deltaic division the mean lies between Henzada, with nearly 90 
inches, and Thayetmyo, with very little over 30. 

Storms at the head of the Itay of Bengal are rarely felt south of 
20^ N., and then only in the immediate neighbourhood of the Arakan 
coast. Storms and cyclones in the iiay near Burma generally occur 
during the rainy season. They are of most frequent occnirrence during 
May, though records show that April and November are not free from 
severe climatic disturbances. Of the May storms those of 1884, 1890, 
1897, 1899, ^9^2 may be mentioned. The last did much damage 

in Rangoon and its immediate neighbourhood. Frequent squalls occur 
during the south-west monsoon, 'i'hosc near the Arakan coast are 
apparently due to the obstructive action of the Arakan Yoma, which 
is from 1,000 to 4,000 feet in height and diverts the direction of the 
monsoon currents. 

Earthquakes of note have occurred only twice in recent years. On 
October 10, 1888, a fairly severe shock was felt in Rangoon, which 
wrecked the vane on the toj) of the great Shwedagon Pagoda. On the 
13th and 14th of December, 1894, a series of severe shocks again 
occurred in Rangoon and its neighbourhood. Considerable damage 
was done to buildings in the city, but there was no loss of life. 

Destructive floods on a large scale are unknown in Burma. Where, 
as for instance in the Irrawaddy delta, inundation might result in .serious 
damage, most of the lo>v-lying tracts exposed to this danger are fully 
protected by an elaborate system of embankments. Outside these 
specially guarded areas the rise of the waters at flood-time is so well- 
known, and can be so accurately gauged, that it is quite the exception 
for loss of life or property (other than growing rice) to occur even in 
the highest floods. 

Burmese history, as recorded by indigenous chroniclers, goes back to 
an exceedingly remote period, and its earlier chapters deal with events 

History obviously legendary, but of 

interest in so far as they afford a clue to the distri¬ 
bution over the country of the various races that claim Burma as their 
home. It is impossible to place a finger on the precise point at which 
fact begins to emerge from fable. Our present knowledge of the people 
of the country enables us to dismiss as wholly fabulous the story that 
the first princes of Burma came from Benares. It is clear, however, 
that the Burmans, in their progre.ss down from their northern prehistoric 
home in Central Asia, first established themselves as a political entity 
in the country round the northern reaches of the Irrawaddy. Their 
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earliest-known capital was Tagaung, a town on the left bank of the 
rirer, in what is now the Ruby Mines District of Upper Burma. It 
may be necessary to accept with some reserve the statement, put 
forward by the early Burmese historians, that a dynasty was founded 
here at the beginning of the tenth century b.c. ; but that this settlement 
took place at a very early era is clearly indicated by the story of a branch 
which, after the foundation of Tagaung, spread westward, first into the 
Chindwin valley and next into the vicinity of the Kaladan river in 
Northern Arakan. This migration can have been nothing more or 
less than the diversion to the western coast lands of the peoples who 
subsequently became the Arakanese, and who in all probability separated 
from the Burmans during the early centuries of the Christian era. Sub¬ 
sequent movements of parties into the Shan States and down the 
Irrawaddy, alluded to in these early annals, point to a possible solution 
of the problems connected with the origin of the 'I'aungyos and Inthas, 
and conceivably of other Tiheto-Burman hill tribes now resident on 
the confines of the Province. It was during this early legendary period 
that a section of the primitive Burmese community, forsaking the main 
body, pressed southward and founded, in the borderland between the 
dry and wet zones of the country, the dynasty of the Pyus at Prome, 
which for many years was the centre of Burmese tradition. 

From very early days the southern portion of what is now Burma was 
in the hands of the Talaings or Peguans. The Talaings are represen¬ 
tatives of an even earlier immigration wave than the Burmans, namely, 
the Mon-Anam ; and it seems possible that their political beginnings, 
which had Thaton as their earliest centre, were almost as early as 
those of the Burmans, though their chronicles do not profess to go 
bitek so far. War between the diflerent races of the country was 
a common feature of their history. In 104 b. e. (a. n. 742) Prome was 
destroyed by the Talaings, and a new Burmese kingdom was established 
at Pagan, which for five hundred years w’as the head-quarters of 
Burmese rule. From the eleventh to the thirteenth century the old 
Burmese empire was at the height of its power, and to this period 
belongs the greater part of the architecture which still survives in the 
shape of picturesque ruins on the site of the ancient capital, Pagan. 
The most famous of its rulers was Anawrata, who invaded and con¬ 
quered the Talaing kingdom in the south, brought from Thaton a copy 
of the Buddhist Scriptures, and revived (if he did not first establish) 
Buddhism in what is now Upper Burma. One of his successors, 
Narathu or Kalakyamin (‘the king overthrown by the ^a/ds^ or 
foreigners), is said to have been slain by assassins. The Pagan dynasty 
came to an end at the close of the thirteenth century, after the country 
had been devastated by a Chinese-Shan invasion, Narathihapade, the 
monarch reigning at the time, being still known as Tayokpyemin, ‘ the 
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king who fled from the ChineseThe Burmese hold over Pegu and 
Arakan (which appears to have acknowledged the suzerainty of Pagan) 
was lost, a succession of Shans and quasi-Shans obtained the upper 
hand, a number of independent principalities with capitals at Pinya, 
Sagaing, and elsewhere came into existence, and no cons{)icuous Bur¬ 
mese house held sway till the early part of the sixteenth century, when 
the rulers of the dynasty of Tounooo in the south began to assert 
themselves. The 'Poungoo kings, of whom Tabinshweti and Bayinnaiing 
are the most famous, made themselves masters of the Talaing kingdom, 
took Pegu as their capital, obtained temporary possession of Arakan, 
and subjugated the P>urmese country of Ava. It was in the days of 
the Toungoo dynasty that European countries first entered into com¬ 
mercial relations with Burma. In 1619 the l^ortuguese signed a treaty 
with the Burmese king of Pegu, and established factories at Syriam 
and Martaban (practically the present-day Rangoon and Moulmein). 
The close of tlie sixteenth century found the Dutch in possession of 
the island of Negrais, off the coast of the present Bassein Distri('t; 
and early in the seventeenth century the English East India ('ompany 
established agencies and factories at Syriam and Prome as well as at 
Ava, which had been founded in 1364 by d'liadominpaya, and had by 
that time become the political centre of the Burmese (Toungoo) 
kingdom. During the rest of the seventeenth century the British were 
strengthening their commercial position in the country, dow^ards the 
middle of the eighteenth century the 1'alaings of the south revolted, 
shook off the Burmese yoke, and turned the tables on their late 
con(|uerors by laying siege to and burning Ava. The supremacy thus 
passed into the hands of the Peguans, and it was from the dominion of 
this Mon dynasty that the Burmans were rescued by their great king 
Alaungpaya. 

I’he opening years of the second half of the eighteenth century saw 
two reigning houses established in what is now Burma proper, the 
Arakanese to the west of the Arakan Yoma and the Peguan to the east. 
The various stales that had gone to make up the Burmese empire had 
been amalgamated into one and had been recently brought under the 
Talaing yoke. Born in Shwebo, and originally the headman of a small 
town in that District, Alaungpaya, or, as he was originally called, Aung 
Zeya, commenced, in 1752, his career of revolt against the foreign 
conquerors; and between this date and 1760, when he died on his 
return from an inroad into Siam, he had succeeded in driving the 
Talaings out of Ava, and, carrying the war into the enemy’s country, 
had re-established the Burmese power in the whole of the southern 
as well as the northern portion of the Province, and had invaded both 
Manipur and Siam. The town of Rangoon may be said to have had 
* See Myixgyan District. 
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its real beginning in Alaungpaya’s reign. It was founded in 1755 
commemorate the conquest of the Takings, and, as a token of the 
termination of hostilities, received its existing name, which means, ‘ the 
finish of the war.’ Trade was not immediately attracted to the new city 
of peace. (!()nimer('ial interests centred round Syriam, a town close to 
Rangoon but separated from it by the I'egu river ; and during the 
struggle between the Burmans and the Takings the British and French 
merchants at this station found considerable difficulty in adjusting their 
policy to the varying fortunes of war. When victory had finally declared 
for the Burmans, Akungpaya emphasized his position by putting to the 
sword the French traders, who had on the whole been better disposed 
towards the Peguans than towards their opponents. The British, on 
the other hand, obtained increased facilities for commerce, but their 
evil day was deferred for a while only, for, in 1759, they in their turn 
were massacred at Negrais; the factories they had established were 
demolished ; and it was not till the reign of Alaungpaya’s successor that 
trading rights were restored to the foreigners by the Burmese king. 

I'his monarch was Naungdawgyi, Akungpaya’s eldest son, who 
reigned from 1760 to 1764, and was succeeded by his brother Sin- 
byushin (1764-76). The latter invaded Siam and Manipur, added a 
portion of the Shan States to the Burmese kingdom, and successfully 
re[)elled two Chinese invasions. On his death the throne was occupied 
by his son, Singu Min, during whose reign Siam passed finally out of 
the hands of the Burmans. Singu Min died a violent death and was 
succeeded in 1781 by his cousin, Maung Maung, a son of Naungdawgyi; 
but this prince reigned for a few days only and was then put to death 
by his uncle, Jiodawpaya, fifth son of the great Akungpaya. Under 
the new ruler Burma was extended to what are practically its existing 
limits by the final subjugation of the Arakanese kingdom (1784), the 
cession of the Kubo valley, as the result of an invasion of Manipur, and 
a peace concluded with Siam in 1793, which left the Burmans in 
possession of the coast of Tenasserim and the ports of Tavoy and 
Mergui. In 1783 the capital was moved from Ava to Amarapura. 

By the conquest of Arakan the I^urmans were brought into direct 
political contact with the British Government. Disputes arose with 
Calcutta regarding the extradition of Arakanese fugitives. They were, 
however, temporarily settled in 1794. In 1795 Government of 
India dispatched an envoy (Ckptain Symes) to Burma, to strengthen 
commercial and political relations with the court of yXmarapura. Little 
came, however, of this and of subsequent missions, and a representative 
who was sent to Amarapura in 1796 was forced by a succession of 
indignities to withdraw two years later. In 1819 Bodawpaya died and 
his grandson, Bagyidaw, succeeded. In 1822 Assam was overrun and 
declared a Burmese province, but this annexation added the last of its 
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jewels to the Burmese crown. Aggressions from the newly acquired 
provinces of Arakan and Assam into British territory provoked hostilities 
with the Indian authorities, and in 1824 the British Government 
formally declared war against Burma. Operations were conducted on 
a limited scale on the Assam border; but the main advance on Ava (to 
which the seat of the government had been retransferred in 1822) was 
up the Irrawaddy, the invading body being under the command of 
General Sir Archibald Campbell. The river was entered May 10, 1824. 
No serious resistance was offered at Rangoon. The town was invested 
and the troops were landed there, but no further progress was made 
towards Ava for several months. The rains, which were then at their 
height, rendered active operations exceedingly difficult, the troops 
suffered heavily from sickness, and during the monsoon Sir Archibald 
Campbell had to satisfy himself with obtaining control of Pegu, Marta¬ 
ban, Tavoy, Mergui, and the 'I'enasserim coast, and maintaining his 
position in Rangoon. At the beginning of the cold season active 
operations recommenced. The redoubtable Burmese Maha Bandula, 
or ‘ commander-in-chief,’ a general who had covered himself with glory 
in the operations against Assam, was recalled from Arakan and sent to 
the front ; and by the end of November an army of 60,000 men under 
this leader w'as surrounding the British position at Rangoon and 
Kemmendine, for the defence of which only 5,000 efficient troops were 
available. Despite the heavy odds against them the invaders were able 
to hold their own. A succession of attacks was directed against 
Kemmendine by a strong body of Burmans; but they were ineffectual, 
and on December 7 the Burmese general’s numerically superior force 
was completely routed. 

Early in 1825 operations in Assam had resulted in the capture of all 
the enemy’s posts there and the granting to them of terms which 
involved their evacuation of the country. Simultaneously with these 
operation.s, an expedition was dispatched from Chittagong into Arakan 
under General Morrison, Myohaung, the capital, was occupied on 
April I, and the subjugation of the rest of the province was easy. By 
the beginning of 1825, practically all the outlying portions of what 
is now Lower Burma, including Bassein, were in the hands of the 
British, and the ground had been prepared for the advance up the 
Irrawaddy to the Burmese capital. Two columns proceeded from 
Rangoon northwards in February, 1825, one by land and one by river. 
The opposing force was entrenched at Danubyu, a town on the western 
bank of the Irrawaddy, which was attacked on April i by the land and 
river forces and taken after two days’ assault, the Maha Bandula having 
been previously killed. Prome was occupied by the British three days 
later, and after an abortive attempt to settle terms had been made at 
Nyaungbinzeik, offensive operations were resumed. Several skirmishes 
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followed in the neighbourhood of Prome and a Burmese force of 60,000 
men invested the town; but on December i they were completely 
routed and retired to Myede, a town close to what subsequently became 
the frontier between Upper and Lower Burma. Driven out of Myede, 
they made another stand at Malun, and here they were allowed to stop 
while a further attempt was made to come to terms. Meanwhile a 
British force had moved from Pegu into the valley of the Sittang, and 
by the middle of January, 1826, had reduced the most important posts 
in that region. The Malun negotiations j)roved ineffectual; the Burmans 
were pressed back on Pagan, whence they were driven on February 9; 
and the British advanced to Yandabo, four marches south-west of 
Ava. Here at length the Burmans accepted the terms already offered 
to them, which involved the cession of the provinces of Arakan and 
Tenasserim, the abandonment of claims upon Assam and the small 
States in its vicinity, and the payment of a war indemnity, and also 
provided for the appointment of Political Agents and other matters. 
This concluded what is known as the first Burmese War. 

The removal of the British troops from Pegu on the cessation of 
hostilities encouraged the Peguans to make a final effort to shake off 
the Burmese yoke. At the beginning of 1827 they revolted under the 
Taking governor of Syriam, but were defeated and have never since 
attempted to regain their independence. There was considerable delay 
before the Burmans could be prevailed upon to comply with all the con¬ 
ditions of the Treaty of Yandabo, notably in connexion with the pay¬ 
ment of the war indemnity, and the patience of the Residents sent to 
the court of Ava in the years immediately following the war was tried 
to the utmost. The first Resident was accredited in 1830, but it was not 
till two years later that the final instalment of the indemnity was paid. 

In 1837 the king of Ava (Bagyidaw), who had for several years been 
insane, was deposed by his brother Tharrawaddy, who took Amarapura 
for his capital. This morfarch's attitude towards the British was even 
less conciliatory than that of his jiredecessor; the relations between the 
two Governments became more and more strained; and in 1839 the 
British Resident was withdrawn and no further attempt was made to 
maintain friendly political intercourse with the Burmese court, "i’harra- 
waddy’s reign lasted till 1846. Towards the end of his life he, like his 
brother, became gradually insane and his last years were spent in 
confinement. On his death his son. Pagan Min, was proclaimed king, 
but the new ruler did nothing to bridge over the differences between 
the British Government and Independent Burma: in fact he widened 
the breach, and in 1851 matters were brought to a head by the illegal 
arrest and punishment in Rangoon of the masters of two British 
merchant vessels. The steps taken to redress the grievances complained 
of by the British Government were an empty show, and the warlike 
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preparations made by the court of Aniarapura left no course open to 
the Governor-General but to take severe measures. 

Hostilities commenced with the bombardment of the Rangoon stock¬ 
ades by a British man-of-war ; and as this operation had no effect on the 
I^urmans, a land force was dispatched under General Godwin, The 
capture of Martaban on April 5, 1852, was the first incident of note in 
this second Burmese ^^'ar, and was followed a week later by the occupa¬ 
tion of Rangoon and the seizure of Bassein. Pegu was taken in June 
after some sharp fighting. In July operations were conducted on the 
Irrawaddy by a small sejuadron of steamers, and the enemy suffered 
a series of reverses off Proinc and elsewhere on the river. On September 
27 an advance was made on Prome in force, and the town was captured 
on October 12, after a feeble resistanc e. Shortly after this it was found 
necessary to retake I’egu, which, after its capture earlier in the year, had 
been left in charge of the I'alaings and had been lost by them to the 
Burmans. The town was regained ; but the little garrison left behind 
when the main body of troops returned to Rangoon was before long 
beleaguered by the enemy, and its relief was not effected till a consider¬ 
able force had been .sent. I'owards the end of 1852 the hold of the 
British over the province of Pegu was so complete that a proclamation 
annexing it was issued and a treaty jiroviding for its cession was pre¬ 
pared. This latter document was, however, never ratified. King Pagan 
Min was dethroned at the beginning of 1853 by his half-brother, 
Mindon Min; and as the new ruler would have nothing to do with the 
treaty, measures were taken for the occupation of the whole Pegu 
province, which passed to the British without formal cession. 

The pacification of the new' province and its reduction to order w^as 
a long and troublesome undertaking ; but eventually, in 1862, the 
British possessions in Burma, Arakan, Pegu, Martaban, and Tenasserim 
were amalgamated and formed into the Province of British Burma 
under a Chief Commis.si<jner, tlie first ruler of the combined Province 
being Lieutenant-Colonel (afterw'ards Sir Arthur) Phayre. 

In 1857 the Burmese capital wa.s moved from Amarapura to 
Mandalay. The hi.story of the succeeding few' years is mainly a 
record of diplomatic moves and countermoves made in connexion wfith 
the attempt to establish fair commercial relations between British and 
Independent Burma. In 1862 a treaty was signed which opened the 
Irrawaddy to trade ; and, to encourage commercial relations, the British 
agreed to forgo lucrative customs duties levied in the past on the 
frontier. The Burmans, however, failed to fulfil adequately their share 
of the stipulations, and in 1867 a second treaty w'as found necessary. 
This reaffirmed the previous agreement, and, among other matters, put 
a limit on the creation by the Burmese king of some objectionable 
monopolies, wffiich severely handicapped trade in his dominions. But 
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Minclon Min found means for eluding the provisions of this treaty also ; 
and, what with the evasion of their obligations and their treatment of 
British subjects, the Burnians had succeeded by 1878 in making the 
relations between Mandalay and Rangoon very strained. This was 
the last year of Mindon Min’s reign, a period which, but for a revolt in 
1866 involving the murder of the heir-apparent by two princes of the 
blood royal, was one of comparative internal tranquillity. In 1868 and 
1874 expeditions were sent by the British into south-west C'hina with 
a view" to improving the trade between China and Burma. One of the 
members of the second expedition, Mr. Margary, w"as murdered by 
the Chinese, and the party was forced to return without having effected 
its object. 

When Mindon Min died and his son Thibaw succeeded him, it w"as 
hoped that the new ruler’s reign would inaugurate happier relations w ith 
the British Government, but a very short time sufficed to show that this 
hope was vain. A few* months after his accession Thibaw displayed his 
character by a general massacre of the numerous direct descendants of 
his predecessor, and made it clear that there was to be no change for 
the better. The Resident at Mandalay protested strongly against the 
murder of the princes and jirincesses, and tried to obtain the release 
of the few' survivors w ho w'ere in custody; but his good offices were 
rejected, and in October, 1879, political relations with the Burmese 
court were broken off, I'he second edition of the Imperial Gazetteer 
sums up the situation, as it existed when the volume dealing with 
Burma w-ent to the press, in the following w'ords :— 

‘ In spite of various disquieting rumours, no breach of peaceful rela¬ 
tions between the British and Burmese Governments has yet occurred ; 
and although no British Resident is stationed at Mandalay, direct com¬ 
munication has been maintained with the Ava court.’ 

The storm did not burst till 1885. That the blow did not hill earlier 
w'as due in a great measure to the foreign cc^niplications w'hich were 
engaging the attention of the British Government during the first half of 
the six years of Thlbaw'’s reign, and which rendered expedient an atti¬ 
tude of extreme forbearance towards that ill-advised monarch. In 1880 
and 1882 pretences to enter into negotiations with the British w'cre 
made by the Burmese court; and in 1883 Thibaw sent a mission to 
Europe which visited a number of the important countries and cities of 
the Continent, ostensibly wdth a view to studying Western industrial 
methods, but in reality to establish with France precisely those friendly 
relations which his action had rendered impossible with Great Britain. 
From 1882 to 1884 there was considerable friction in connexion with 
the demarcation of the Manipur-Burma frontier, and later on other 
causes for complaint arose. These culminated in the imposition by 
the Hlutdaw, or High Court of Mandalay, of a fine of 23 lakhs, on an 
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alleged charge of fraud, upon the Bombay Burma Trading Corporation, 
a British company which had obtained the right of extracting timber 
from the forests of Upper Burma. A request made by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of British Burma that the questions at issue between the 
corporation and the Burmese officials should be fairly and exhaustively 
investigated by an impartial tribunal w^as flatly rejected, and there was 
nothing left for the British Government but to send Thibaw an ulti¬ 
matum which aimed at a settlement, once and for all, of all the main 
matters in dispute between the two Governments. The reply to this 
ultimatum, which was eminently evasive and unsatisfactory, was followed 
by a proclamation issued by Thibaw to his subjects, intimating that 
armed force was to be opposed to any attempt made by the British 
to enforce their demands. On November ii, 1885, instructions to 
advance on Mandalay were telegraphed from England, and hostilities 
commenced without further delay. 

An advance w^as made up the river by a fleet of river steamers under 
General Prendergast; and the brick fort at Minhla, the first station of 
importance north of the frontier, was attacked and taken after a shar}) 
action, the fort on the opposite bank of the river being evacuated with¬ 
out resistance. Nyaungu (Pagan) and Myingyan farther up the river 
were occupied w’ithout serious opposition, and some little way above 
the latter tow'ii envoys met the expeditionary force with offers of terms. 
'J'hey were informed that a complete surrender of the capital and troops 
was a condition precedent to further negotiations ; and, pending the 
receipt of an intimation that this stipulation was accepted, the fleet 
pushed on towards Mandalay. A reply to the British demands was not 
obtained till a point on the river between Ava and Sagaing had been 
reached and the troops were on the eve of attacking the former post; 
but when received it was found that it amounted to an unconditional 
surrender, and after the Burmese troops at Ava and Sagaing had laid 
down their arms, a move was made on Mandalay, which was reached 
on November 28, 1885. No opposition was offered to the landing of 
the troops, the palace was reached and surrounded, and on the follow¬ 
ing morning king 'Phibaw surrendered to General Prendergast. He 
was immediately conveyed to Rangoon, and from thence to India; 
and he now resides as a state prisoner at Ratnagiri on the Bombay 
coast, receiving an allowance from the British Government. 

After the occupation of Mandalay a provisional administration was 
constituted; and before the close of the year Mr. (the late Sir Charles) 
Bernard, Chief Commissioner of Lower Burma, arrived from Rangoon 
and a.ssumed charge of the civil administration in Upper Burma also. 
On January i, 1886, a proclamation was issued declaring Upper Burma 
to be part of Her Majesty^s dominions. From that date the energies of 
its responsible rulers w^ere concentrated on the task of pacifying the new 
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territory, which was administratively attached to Lower Burma. For 
the first five years this work was excessively laborious. The resistance 
offered was nowhere organized and formidable; the majority of the 
people acquiesced without a murmur in the new order of things; but 
everywhere, in Lower as well as in Upper Burma, rebels swarmed in 
small bands over the face of the country, rarely venturing into the open, 
and trusting for success to the unhealthiness of their jungle refuges not 
less than to their mobility and intimate local knowledge of the ground. 
Against guerrillas of this type regular troops were of little avail, and 
special measures had to be taken for coping with the special conditions 
of resistance. A stringent disarmament policy, and the supersession of 
regulars by military police, stationed thickly in small posts over the dis¬ 
affected areas, gradually wore down the undisciplined opposition; the 
political ends that for a time made heroes of the outlaws dropped out 
of sight by degrees; and long before the last of the original gangs had 
been hunted down or broken up, it had been recognized by all that 
each fresh success of the police meant so many men of bad character 
accounted for and so many pests to society removed. The most 
serious rising in Burma proper between the beginning of 1886 and the 
end of 1891 was a rebellion in ^V^untho, a Shan State lying to the west 
of the Irrawaddy between the Upper Chindwin and Katha Districts. 
It broke out early in 1891, but was promptly supi)ressed with consider¬ 
able loss to the insurgents; the Sawbwa (chief) took to flight and his 
territory became part of Katha District. The crushing of this rising 
may be looked upon as having dealt the deathblow to organized rebel¬ 
lion in Upper Burma. From time to time since annexation the hill 
tribes on the frontiers of the Province, notably the Chins on the north¬ 
west and the Kachins and Was on the north and north-east, have given 
trouble, sometimes serious enough to justify the dispatch of expeditions 
against them; and it would be unsafe to affirm that cause for anxiety 
no longer exists in the north-eastern regions, and that armed force will 
never again be necessary. So far, however, as Burma proper is con¬ 
cerned, the establishment of order may be said to have been fully 
achieved, and the acceptance by the. people of the British as their 
undisputed rulers is now full and unhesitating. The annexation of 
Upper Burma made the Chief Commissioner at Rangoon Chief Com¬ 
missioner for Burma as a whole, and in 1897 the growing importance 
of the enlarged Province led to its development into a Lieutenant- 
Governorship. 

The relations of the Province with Siam and China since the annexa¬ 
tion of Upper Burma have been friendly. In 1883 a treaty concerning 
Chiengmai and the adjacent provinces w^as concluded with Siam, and in 
1892-3 a joint Commission of English and Siamese officers demar¬ 
cated the frontier between Siam and the trans-Salween Shan States, 
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Mr. Margary’s murder, referred to in an earlier paragraph, was made 
the subject of negotiations with the Chinese, which ended in an agree¬ 
ment signed at Chefu in 1876. A convention signed at Peking in 1886 
provided for the recognition by China of British rule in Burma, and for 
the delimitation of the frontier between Burma and China. The boun¬ 
dary as far north as latitude 25® 35' N. was subsequently defined, first 
by a convention in 1894, and later by a supplementary agreement in 
1897 ; and the demarcation of the greater part of the frontier was 
effected by a joint Boundary Commission between 1897 and 1900. 
The demarcation of a portion of the boundary has not yet been finally 
completed, and in the extreme north the frontier to the east of the 
N'maikha has not been settled. In 1894-5 negotiations were opened 
with France for the creation of a buffer state between the British and 
the French territory; but these fell through, and in 1896 the Mekong 
was fixed as the boundary line between British and French territory to 
the east of Kengtung. 

Before his death in April, 1890, Dr. Forchhammer, late (k)vernment 
Archaeologist, completed a detailed archaeological survey of Akyab, 
Myohaung, Launggyet, Minbya, Urittaung, and Sandoway in Arakan, 
and of the Kyaukku temple at Pagan. Since 1890 archaeological work 
in Burma has been carried on somewhat spasmodically. No detailed 
survey of any locality in Burma proper has been executed ; but a close 
study of the inscriptions and native histories has revealed the fact that, 
as the religion, letters, and civilization of Upper Burma >vere influenced 
by Magadha, Nepal, Tibet, and China, so those of the Talaings of 
Lower Burma were affected by Ceylon, Southern India, and Cambodia, 
and that these two streams of influences finally coalesced at Pagan in 
the eleventh century, when the Burmese king, Anawrata, subverted the 
Talaing kingdom of Thaton, and led its monarch, Manuha, captive to 
Pagan together with the learned monks and literary treasures of the 
conquered race. 

Archaeological exploration of the following sites may be expected 
to yield interesting results: Yazagyo and Myeyin in the Chindwin 
valley, Tagaung, I^rome, Pagan, Ava, Pegu, "J'oungoo, Thaton, and 
Taikkala. 

Shwebo, Sagaing, Amarapura, and Mandalay arc modern sites dating 
from the middle of the eighteenth century. At these places the wooden 
architecture, especially that of the Mandalay palace and the royal 
monasteries, deserves minute study. 

The total population of the Province at the Census of 1901 was 
10,490,624. This total includes, besides the residents of those areas 
Population ^ regular synchronous or non-synchronous 

enumeration was carried out, the inhabitants of a 
few' of the most backward of the Hill Tracts where the population 
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could only be estimated. The estimated areas contained a popula¬ 
tion of 127,011, so that the aggregate of persons regularly treated 
was 10,363,613. For Burma proper, exclusive of the Shan States 
and the Chin Hills, the density in 1901 was 55 persons per square 
mile (49 in rural areas). In 1891 the corresponding figure was 46, 
and at the Census of 1881 it was 43 for what was then British (or 
Lower) Burma. Of the four natural divisions of the Province described 
above, the Lower Burma sub-deltaic is the most thickly populated. 
Its average is 90 persons per square mile, and one of its Districts 
(Henzada) shows the highest density of any of the rural Districts in 
the Province. The Upi)er Burma dry division comes second in order 
with 79 persons per square mile, and the Lower Burma littoral division 
follows with 55. Some of the Lower Burma littoral Districts can 
boast of a fairly dense population, but the divisional average is reduced 
by the hill areas of Arakan and Tenasserim, whose dwellers are exceed¬ 
ingly scattered. The Upper Burma wet division is far the least populous 
of the Province, its average being only 15 persons per square mile. 
The density for the whole of Burma, including the poorly populated 
areas wdiich were enumerated for the first time in 1901 as well as Burma 
proper, is 44 persons per sc^uare mile (40 in rural areas). 

In all, 989,938 of the persons dealt with at the last Census lived 
in towns and 9,500,686 in rural areas. Burma contained, in 1901, 
two cities (Rangoon and Mandalay) with more than 100,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, 19 towns with a population of over 10,000, and 25 with 5,000 
and more. The following are the population totals for the principal 
towns: Rangoon, 234,881; Mandalay, 183,816; Moulmein, 58,446; 
Akyab, 35,680; Bassein, 31,864; Prome, 27,375; Henzada, 24,756; 
and Tavoy, 22,371, Villages with more than 500 inhabitants num¬ 
bered 2,447, and smaller villages 57,948. The Burmese village or 
hamlet is as a rule a very compact unit. Each house stands in its 
own separate compound or enclosure, and the whole collection of 
dw'ellings is often surrounded by a bamboo fence or a thorn hedge. 
For administrative purposes the village headman's charge consists 
ordinarily of several of these hamlets. 

In Burma proper (that is, excluding the Shan States and the Chin 
Hills) the population rose during the ten years 1891 and 1901 from 
7,722,053 to 9,252,875, or by 19-8 per cent. As ‘Upper Burma was 
not dealt with in 1881, it is not possible to make any further com¬ 
parison of the figures for the whole Province; but in Lower Burma, 
which has now been British for over fifty years, the figures show 
that from 1872 to 1881 the rate of increase w^as 36 per cent., from 
1881 to 1891 24-7 per cent., and from 1891 to 1901 21*2 per cent. 
This large growth is due almost wholly to immigration from outside, 
which has no real emigration to counterbalance it: there is nothing 

K 7 , 
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to show that the excess of births over deaths within the Province is 
at all above the normal. The part that immigration plays in the 
movement of the population is strikingly brought out by the District 
figures, for without exception the rise is most marked in the rice- 
producing areas of the delta, which annually attract large numbers 
of agriculturists from Southern India. Prome, Mandalay, and Thayet- 
myo alone of the Districts of the Province showed a falling off in 
population at the Census of 1901, caused by the exodus of the indi¬ 
genous population to the more fertile areas of the Province, notably to 
the delta Districts. The rate of increase during the ten years ending 
1901 in the Lower Burma sub-deltaic division (of which Thayetmyo and 
Prome are typical Districts) is only 11 per cent.; that of the Upper 
Burma dry (in which Mandalay figures) is only i per cent, higher; 
and it is clear that the tendency is not only for the immigrant Indian 
population to collect in the wetter portions of the Province, but for 
residents of the less-favoured areas of the dry zone to move to the 
more prosperous rice-producing tracts. This relinquishment by the 
indigenous folk of the less fruitful localities of Lower Burma is a 
phenomenon of (omparatively recent growth. 1'here was no hint 
of any such movement during the years 1881-91, and in the case 
of Prome and Thayetmyo it cannot be said that the annexation of 
Upper Burma has helped to bring it about. No tendency exists on 
the part of the indigenous population to crowd from the rural areas 
into the towns. The Burman, fond as he is of gaiety and the amenities 
of cities, is quite incapable of responding to the calls that town life 
makes upon his energies. In industrial matters he finds it hopeless 
to compete with the native of India or the Chinaman; and, though 
precluded by no caste prejudices from taking up fresh occupations, 
he soon learns that it is in the non-industrial pursuits of the country 
that he can best hold his own. There is, in fact, among the people 
of the country an inclination to forsake urban for rural areas. In 
the six largest towns of the Province, though the number of foreigners, 
i.e. Hindus and Musalmans, was in almost every instance considerably 
higher in 1901 than in 1891, the total number of Buddhists was either 
lower than, or only slightly above, the earlier figure. In Upper Burma, 
where the urban population is recruited less from India than in Lower 
Burma, a surprisingly large number of towns declined in population 
within the decade preceding the Census of 1901. Mandalay, whose 
inhabitants have diminished by close uj^on 5,000 'during the period 
in question, is a case in point, but there are other towns where the 
falling off is even more marked. During the preceding decade a 
decrease in the urban population was quite the exception. To a 
certain extent the diminution of recent years is due to the growing 
practice of building houses just outside municipal limits in order to 
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avoid municipal taxation ; but this tendency can be held responsible 
for a portion only of the general decrease, and everything seems to 
point to the gradual displacement of the Burman in the larger industrial 
centres and to the concentration of the indigenous folk into the large 
villages. 

There is very little emigration from Burma. Practically all the 
people who leave are foreign immigrants returning to their homes 
either temporarily or permanently. 'J'he Burman himself rarely moves 
from the country of his birth. It is probable that at least one-half 
of the persons indigenous to Burma who were enumerated in India at 
the (Census of 1901 were convicts undergoing terms of transportation 
in Indian jails. 

At the Census of 1891 the mean age of the population was returned 
as 24-57 years for males and 24-51 for females. In 1901 it w^as found 
to be 25-04 for the former, and 24-75 latter. Though, judged 

by European standards, this mean is low, it is not below that of the 
other Provinces of India. A rise in the mean age, such as is apparent 
from the above data, is not always a satisfactory feature, but there 
appear to be good grounds for assuming that in the case of Burma 
it is not a decline in the birth-rate that has caused the figure to mount, 
'Phe following figures give the distribution over five main age periods of 
every 20,000 of the population of the Province in 1891 and 1901 :— 



1891. 

1901. 

O-IO 

10-15 

15-25 

25-40 

40 nnd over 

f.283 

2 , 34 « 

3.758 

4.342 

4 , 2 ff) 

57310 

2,1.31 

3,653 

4,604 

4,302 

20,000 

20,000 


I'he rise in the lowest age period, in so far as it does not represent 
greater care devoted to infants during their earliest years, points to 
a slightly improved birth-rate, while the increase in the highe.st age 
period shows that there is no appreciable diminution in longevity. 

Municipalities, cantonments, and towns are divided into w'ards for 
the purposes of the registration of births and deaths, and the headman 
appointed for revenue purposes is entrusted with the work of registering 
domestic occurrences as a portion of his regular duties. He sends 
his register of births and deaths at regular intervals to the town 
authorities, who compile monthly returns submitted to the Sanitary 
Commissioner. In rural areas, the headman of each village or col¬ 
lection of hamlets registers domestic occurrences on a form printed 
in counterfoil, A police patrol constable visits each village at least 
once a month, takes away the entries of all events recorded since his 
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last visit and deposits these documents in the head-quarters station 
of the patrol, whence they are sent to township officers (subordinate 
magistrates and revenue officers) for compilation into monthly returns. 
Each township officer sends such returns to the Civil Surgeon of the 
District, in whose office a consolidated return for the whole District 
is made up and submitted to the Sanitary Commissioner. The book 
of counterfoils is retained by the headman, and is thus available for 
examination by inspecting officers. 

The particulars registered differ slightly in different localities : thus, 
in those portions of Lower Burma where registration is in force, both 
births and deaths are recorded, while in rural areas in Upper Burma 
deaths alone are recorded. 

The birth and death registers in towns, and the books of counterfoils 
in villages, are checked by District officials, and vaccinators are 
required to verify entries by house-to-house inquiries and through 
other collateral information obtained in the course of their vaccination 
duties. In towns possessing cemetery caretakers, a further check is 
maintained over death registers by comparison with the registers of 
burials. The entire Province has not, however, been brought under 
this system of registration, for there are tracts not accessible to patrols, 
such as the more mountainous parts and those inhabited by illiterate 
people or wild tribes. These are treated as excluded tracts, and their 
area aggregates roughly 54,000 square miles. Tracts not easily acces¬ 
sible to patrols, and with which communications are open only at certain 
seasons of the year, are considered as irregularly patrolled areas, and 
are treated separately in the annual returns of vital statistics. All 
others are regarded as regularly patrolled tracts. 

The following table gives details regarding the ratio of registered 
births and deaths for the years 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1904 :— 



Population 

under 

registration. 

Ig 

A 

feS 

Deaths per i,(x>o from 

Ratio of regist 
births per i,o 

Ratio of regist 
deaths per i,c 

Cholera, 

Small-pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel com> 
plaints. 

1881 

3,692,263 

19.98 


1.42 

0.48 

7-51 ^ 

1.03 

189] 

4.59,5>.^69 

20.74 

LS-93 

0.52 

0.29 

7-76 ^ 

O-OlH 

1901 

5,546,265 

3 i-o 7 

21.74 

0.64 

0.44 

8.65 

1.47 

1904 . 

8,482,016 

32-83 

21.07 


0.21 

8.90 ; 

! 

0.94 


The rise under both heads during the two decades in question (a rise 
which, it may be observed, is very much more marked during the 
second than during the first) speaks eloquently of enhanced precision 
in registration ; but a comparison of even the most recent Burmese 
figures with the data obtained in countries where the system of record- 
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ing vital statistics is admittedly within a measurable distance of 
absolute accuracy shows that there is still room for improvement in 
the record of births and deaths in the Province. Birth and death rates 
vary considerably from District to District, but no purpose would be 
served by a presentation of figures contrasting the highest and the 
lowest, except to show where registration was thorough and where the 
reverse. 

Fever, bowel complaints, cholera, and smalhpox are the most 
frequent causes of death in Burma. Since February, 1905, plague has 
established itself in Rangoon, has spread to a few Districts inland, and 
has not yet been eradicated. Fevers are of various kinds, malarial and 
other ; but it should be borne in mind, when considering the mortality 
statistics of the Province as a whole, that in the mouth of a Burman 
the expression pya thi to have fever ’) is extraordinarily elastic and is 
usually made to cover, besides fevers proper, almost every disease 
which has no very marked outward symptoms and possesses no name 
of its own in Burmese. In certain localities, and at certain seasons of 
the year, dysentery and diarrhoea are lamentably rife. Fhe larger 
urban areas of the Province are seldom without some sporadic cases 
of cholera, but it is only now and then that the disease appears in 
epidemic form. Vaccination during the past twenty years has enabled 
good headway to be made against small-pox, which in former days, 
judging by the large number of pock-marked Burmans that are met 
with, must have been a scourge of extreme virulence. Of the less serious 
diseases, worms, diseases of the eye and of the digestive organs, rheumatic 
affections, and venereal diseases are among the most prevalent. 

Infant mortality in Burma, judged by a European standard, is very 
high. How much of the existing state of things is due to a barbarous 
obstetrical system, and how much to carelessness after birth, is doubt¬ 
ful ; but it is clear from the returns abstracted below that one infant 
out of every four born in Burma dies before the first anniversary of 
its birthday. 



Infant 

population. 

Number of 
deaths under 
one year. 

Deaths per 
i,cx>o of infant ; 
population. ' 

1881 . 

88,105 

> 0.779 

122-3 

1891 . 

125^375 

> 5.*>9 

121*3 ; 

1901 

132930 

33.488 

251-9 


The apparent increase in the mortality of children of under one year 
of age from 12 to 25 per cent, is at first sight startling, for there are no 
indications of greater neglect of their children on the part of indi¬ 
genous parents or of greater sickliness among the infants. The rise is 
in reality nothing more or less than a sign of more effective registra- 
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tion, and of the gradual disappearance of the belief, so common in 
backward races, that the concerns of so unimportant a section of the 
community as babies of less than one year are not a matter that can 
possibly come in any way within the cognizance of Government. 

Of the 10,490,624 persons shown in the census returns for 190T, 
5,342,033 were males and 5,148,591 females. In other words, 50-9 per 
cent, of the population of Burma were of the male sex and 49-1 per 
cent, of the female, or for every 1,000 males there were 962 females. 
The Census of 1891 showed a similar })roportion. It has been held by 
competent observers that the ratio of females to males in a given race 
is generally higher or lower according as woman occupies a better or 
a worse position in the social scale. The absolute freedom of the 
Burmese women, and the prominent part they play in the industrial no 
less than in the social life of the country, are phenomena that are very 
striking to those accustomed to the zanana life of India ; and one would 
expect the emancipated women of Burma to bear a higher proportion 
to the males than is the case in other parts of the Indian Empire. As 
a matter of fact, the ratio in Burma is lower than in several other 
Provinces. This is, however, due to immigration, the male immigrants 
exceeding the female to a very large extent. In the Districts that are 
but little resorted to by settlers from India the females are more 
numerous than the males, and they also predominate in the case of all 
the principal indigenous races except the Karens and the Takings. 
The figures for Burmans are males 3,191,469 and females 3,317,213; 
for Shans, males 386,370 and females 400,717; and for Chins, males 
89,008 and females 90,284. The question of female infanticide does 
not, fortunately, arise in Burma. 

The following table gives statistics of civil condition in Burma 
proper, as recorded in 1891 and 1901 : — 


Civil 

1 

1891. 

j 

1901. 

• 


condition. 

1 Persons. 

Males. 

Females. | Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried 
Married. 
Widowed 

. i 4.°48.637 
■ i 2.939.595 
• 6>7.3*8 

3,162,144 ! 

>.529.239 j 

184,91 8 I 

1,886,493.5,014,809 
>,4>o.366 ,3.545.729 1 
432,4101 669,364 

2,683,030 

1.839.152 

195.848 

2,331.779 

>.706,577 

473.5*6 


Reducing the figures to percentages, they work out thus:— 


Percentage in 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1891 . 

1901 . 

06 oc 

W « ; 

i 

24*8 

25-0 

20*1 

20.0 

18.6 

18.7 

2.4 

2>2 

5-7 

5-3 


Marriage in Burma is a purely civil ceremony and has no religious 
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conception underlying it. Matches are arranged by the parents of the 
young couple, or through the medium of a go-between, or merely with 
the mutual consent of the parties. The wedding is ordinarily made the 
occasion of a feast to which friends are invited, and during the course 
of w'hich the bride and bridegroom join hands (/<?/ fa/) and eat out of 
the same dish ; but this ceremony may be dispensed with. The mere 
fact of living and eating together as husband and wife is sufficient to 
constitute a legal union. Remarriage both of widows and widowers is 
common, and the widowed form only a small [)roportion of the popula- 
lation. Divorce is very freely resorted to, but is generally followed by 
a second marriage. The figures would appear to show that the readi¬ 
ness to embrace matrimon}' a second time has, if anything, increased 
during the last decade. 

The statistics of civil condition by age periods show a rather higher 
total of married girls and boys of immature age in 190T than in 1891, 
an increase for which the growth of Indian immigration 'during the 
decade is responsible, for infant marriage is not practised by the people 
of the country. They indicate further a slightly increased tendency on 
the part of the indigenous male to defer his marriage until after the 
twenty-fifth year of life. The matrimonial customs of the Kachins and 
Karens, which restrict their choice of wives to certain families or clans, 
appear to exercise an appreciable effect upon their readiness to marry. 
In their case the proportion of married to the total population is very 
much below that of the Burmans and the Shans. Polyandry is 
unknown, but polygamy exists, though not to such an extent as to 
produce any abnormal figures in the sex and civil condition return. 

The indigenous languages of Burma belong, with two exceptions, to 
the Mon-Khmer and the Indo-Chinese families of language. The latter 
can be subdivided into two sub-families, the Tibeto-Burman and the 
Siamese-Chinese. Burmese, ^he most important of the languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman sub-family, was .spoken by 7,006,495 persons in 
1901. Arakanese, a dialect of Burmese, claimed 383,400 speakers in 
the same year. Kadu, the vernacular of a tribe in the north-west of 
the Province which is fast dropping out of use, has been placed pro¬ 
visionally in the 'Pibeto-Burman sub-family. The Census showed that 
in 1901 it w'as spoken by 16,300 persons, and that the Mro of the 
Arakan Hill Tracts, which has been similarly classified, was the speech 
of 13,414 inhabitants of Arakan. Kachin and Chin are also Tibeto- 
Burman languages, not quite so closely allied to Burmese as the others. 
Their vocabulary differs, but their structure bears a strong family 
resemblance to Burmese. Kachin was the language ordinarily used by 
65,570 persons within the area treated regularly in 1901. A large pro¬ 
portion of the Kachin-speaking folk are inhabitants of the estimated 
areas, where language data were not collected, and it is probable that 
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the aggregate of Kachin speakers in the Province is nearly double the 
figure given above. The Cliin speakers numbered 176,323. There 
are various forms of Chin, but the only largely spoken variety that was 
not classified under the general head of Chin was the speech of the 
Kamis of Northern Arakan (24,389). The v^ernaculars of the Lisaws, 
the Muhsos, the Akhas, iheMarus, and of a few other hill tribes in the 
north and east, are also com[)rised in the Tiheto-Piirman sub-family. 

Shan and Karen are the two main local representatives of the 
Siamese Chinese sub-family. Shan proper was the vernacular of 
750,473 persons in 1901, Karen of 704,835 persons. These totals 
do not include the speakers of tlie trans-Salween dialects of Shan known 
as Hkiin and Lii, or the quasi-Karen vernaculars of Karenni and its 
neighbourhood. Taungthu, which is practically a dialect of Karen, was 
spoken by 160,436 persons in 190T. Siamese and (Chinese, the two 
most important non-indigenous tongues of the sub-family, are both 
spoken in Turma, Siamese (19,531) for the most part in the extreme 
south, on the Siamese border, and ('hinese (47,444) more or less through 
the whole of the Province by Chinese immigrants. 

Talaing, the speech of the Mons or Peguans, who for many years 
strove with the Burmans for the mastery in Burma, belongs to the Mon- 
Khmer or Mon-Anam family, and was returned by 154,483 persons 
in 1901. Talaing as a spoken language is gradually dying out, its place 
being taken by Burmese. The remaining languages of the Mon-Khmer 
family spoken in the Province are the vernaculars of various hill tribes 
scattered through the Shan States, such as the Was, the Palaungs, the 
Riangs, and the Danaws. Palaung was the speech of 51,121 persons 
in 1901. Wa is spoken largely to the east of the Salween, but the 
majority of its speakers were entirely excluded from the census opera¬ 
tions and their number is not even approximately known. 

The only two vernaculars of Burma that do not belong to either of the 
two families are Daingnet, a corrupt form of Bengali spoken in Akyab 
District near the borders of Chittagong ; and Salon (Selung), the speech 
of the sea-gipsies of the Mergui Archipelago, which has been placed in 
the Malay language family. The Malayo-Polynesian languages, though 
related to the Mon-Khmer family, have been separated from that group, 
because the relationship has not yet been definitely settled. 

The proportion borne by the speakers of the chief vernaculars of the 
Province (namely, Burmese, Shan, Karen, Talaing, Chin, and Kachin) 
to the population of Burma proper in 1891 and 1901 is indicated in the 
statement below :— 



i8qi. 

1901. 

Chief vernaculars . . | 

Other languages . . i 

i 

1 6,685,555 
920,005 

1 

1 8,079,914 

1,149,988 
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The following are the totals of persons returned in 1901 as speakers 
of the principal non-indigenous languages belonging to language 
families other than the Indo-Chinese:— 


English . 

18,500 

Hindustani 

. 95,123 

Itengali . 

• 204,975 

Hindi . 

. 28,689 

Punjahi . 

i 5 ,So 3 

Tamil . 

■ 99.576 

Telugii . 

. . . 96,60 1 


Caste is absolutely unknown as an indigenous institution in Burma. 
It is f(jreign to the democratic temperament of the people, and an 
ethnical analysis of the inhabitants of the country must of necessity 
be based on considerations other than that of caste. In existing con¬ 
ditions, the most satisfactory classification of the indigenous races of 
Burma is that which proceeds on a linguistic basis. Of the total popu¬ 
lation in 1901, 6,508,682, or 62 per cent, were Biirmans. Of the other 
Tibeto-Burman peoples, the Arakanese of the western coast numbered 
405,143, the Kadus of Katha 34,629, and the Mros of Akyab and 
Northern Arakan 12,622. The Inthas, a community found scattered 
through the Southern Shan States, numbered 50,478, though only 5,851 
of them spoke the Intha dialect. The Kachin.s occupy the hills to the 
extreme north of Upper Burma, and are steadily making their way 
southw'ards down the eastern fringe of the J^rovince ; 64,405 of them 
came within the scope of the regular census operations in 1901, and 
about 50,000 were residents of the estimated tract.s, where no regular 
collection of race statistics was made. The Chins (see OiiN Hills) 
are the predominant folk along the western border of Burma from the 
level of Manipur down to Akyab District, and thence southwards along 
the range of hills that separates the old province of Arakan from the 
Irrawaddy valley. The Chins proper numbered 179,292 in 1901, and 
the Kamis of Akyab and Northern Arakan, a closely allied tribe, 
24,937. The Danus (63,549) are a half-bred Shan-Burmese community 
inhabiting the borderland between Burma and the Shan States; and the 
Taungyos (16,749) are also borderers, frequenting the same region and 
talking a language which resembles an archaic form of Burmese. The 
Akhas or Kaws, a hill tribe of the trans-Salween Shan States, come 
probably from the same prehistoric stock as the Burmans, the Kachins, 
and the Chins; so also, there is reason to believe, do the Lisaws, the 
Muhsds, the Maingthas, the Szi.s, the Lashis, and the Marus of the 
north-eastern hills. The Akhas numbered 26,020 in 1901; the Muhsos, 
^ 5»774 \ the Kw'i.s, a branch of the Muhsos, 2,882 ; the Lisaws, 1,427. 
The remaining tribes are for the mo.st part inhabitants of the areas 
estimated at the Census of 1901, and their .strength is but imperfectly 
known. 
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In the Siamese-Chinese group the Shans and Karens are most 
strongly represented. The total number of Shans in 1901 was 787,087 
(exclusive of the Lem, the Hkiin, and the Lii of trans-Salween territory, 
but including the Shan Tayoks of the Chinese border). The Shans 
(sec Shan States) are the prevailing nationality in practically the 
whole of the uplands that lie between the Irrawaddy and the Mekong 
from the 2otli to the 24th parallels of latitude, and form a large pro¬ 
portion of the population in the country that separates the western bank 
of the Irrawaddy from the Manipur and Assam frontiers. West of the 
Irrawaddy they have become absorbed to some extent into the Burman 
communities that surround them, and nearly the whole of their territory 
forms part of the regularly administered areas of the Province ; but east 
of the river they have preserved their race characteristics unimpaired, 
and are administered through the native rulers of the States into which 
their country is politically divided. The Karens are the hill tribes of 
the south-eastern areas of the Province from I'oungoo to Mergui, and 
are also found scattered over the delta of the Irrawaddy. The greater 
number of the Karens of Lower Burma are members of one or other 
of two main tribes, the Sgaw and the Pwo. Towards the north and 
beyond the limits of Lower Burma, in Karenni and the Southern Shan 
States, a third tribe, the Bghai, preponderates. In 1901 a total of 
86,434 persons returned themselves as Sgaw, and 174,070 as Pwo 
Karens, the tribe in the case of 457,355 others being not returned. 
The Bghai were for the most part residents of the estimated areas of 
Karenni when the Census took place. W^ithin territory treated regu¬ 
larly, 4,936 Red Karens (Bghai) were enumerated. The Bres, the 
Padaungs, and the Zayeins of Karenni and its neighbourhood have been 
classed linguistically with the Bghai, though it is possible that further 
research may show that ethnically they should be placed in some other 
category. In all, 7,825 Padaungs and 4,440 Zayeins were found in 
areas within the scope of the regular Census. They were practically all 
residents of the south-western corner of the Southern Shan States. The 
Taungthu.s, like the Padaungs and the Zayeins, are of doubtful origin. 
They are found in the hills along the eastern border of Burma from 
Amherst to Yamethin, and numbered 168,301 in 1901. Their language 
is to all intents and purposes a form of Karen, and it is probable that 
there is more Karen than any other element in their composition. 

The Talaings are the main representatives of the Mon-Anam group 
in Burma proper. They are found in their greatest strength in the 
country round the mouths of the Irrawaddy, the Sittang, and the 
Salween, which formed the nucleus of the ancient kingdom of Pegu. 
In 1901 their aggregate was 321,898. Their numbers are diminishing, 
and they are being gradually absorbed into the Burmese population of 
the Province. Of the Mon-Anam hill tribes of the Shan States the most 
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numerous according to the census figures of 1901 are the Palaungs 
(56,866), who are found for the most part in the Ruby Mines District 
and the hills that form the northern border of the Northern Shan States. 
It is probable that the Was, whose country lies to the east of the Palaung 
tract on the farther side of the Salween, are as numerous as the 
Palaungs; but, as their northern areas were untouched at the time of 
the Census, nothing is known of their real strength. In the regularly 
enumerated areas in the trans-Salween Shan States 5,964 persons were 
returned as Was, 15,660 as Tai Loi, 1,351 as Msen Hsum, and 1,096 
as Pyin. The last three tribes are, it is believed, varieties of the Wa 
stock. The Riangs or Yins are almost certainly, and the Danaws 
probably, of Moii-Anam extraction. 'J'he latter, who numbered only 
635 in 1901, are almost extinct as a separate tribe. I'hey inhabit the 
Myelat States to the east of Upper Burma. The Yins numbered 3,094 
at the last C'ensus. 'Their habitat lies in the north-east of the Southern 
Shan States. 

There are no very marked differences in the physical characteristics 
of the indigenous races of the Province. Like all southern Mongolians, 
their stature is below the average. They are thick-set and for the most 
part sturdy. Their complexion ranges through various shades of olive- 
brown, and is darker on the whole than that of the Chinese; their hair 
is black and straight and on the face ordinarily very sparse. It is 
usually left long on the head and in most cases is tied into a top-knot. 
They are round-headed or brachycephalic, have high cheek-bones and 
broad noses. Their eyes arc small and black but not as markedly 
oblique as those of the Chinese; and, taken as a whole, they show 
a greater tendency to approximate to the Caucasian type than do the 
latter. 

Of the Hindu castes the following show the largest totals : Paraiyan, 
25,601; Mala, 18,522 ; Kapu, 11,214; Palli, 13,250; Brahman, 15,922 ; 
Chhatri or Rajput, 13,454. A total of 41,663 males and 7,758 females 
were returned in the census schedules under the general designation of 
Sudra. Among the Musalman tribes the Shaikhs are numerically the 
most important in Burma, and their total of 269,042 represents 80 per 
cent, of the Muhammadan population of the Province. Saiyids and 
Pathans numbered respectively 8,970 and 9,224; and Zairbadis, the 
offspring of unions between Burmese women and Musalman natives 
of India, 20,423. 

The British in Burma in 1901 numbered 7,450 (5,948 of whom were 
males and 1,502 females), and the Eurasians 8,884. A total of 1,090 
persons were returned as Europeans, no nationality being given. It is 
probable that the majority of these were, strictly speaking, Eurasians. 
The Chinese of the Province aggregated 62,486, as against 41,457 in 
1891. 
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Of the leligions of Burma, Buddhism has by far the largest number 
of professed adherents. In 1901 a total of 9,184,121 persons, or 
88»6 per cent, of the population, were returned as Buddhists. 'Fhe 
Buddhi.sm of Burma is an amalgam that has resulted from a fusion of 
the elements of the Northern and the Southern schools of Buddhist 
thought, introduced from India on the one hand and from C'cylon on 
the other. This amalgamation was, as already stated, completed at 
Pagan in the eleventh century. Before that, a corrupt form of Buddh. 
ism prevailed, which appears to have been an admixture of Lamaism 
and Tantric Buddhism, its professors being called the Ari or Ariya, 
the * noble.’ Their robes were dyed with indigo, like tho.se of the 
Lamas of Tibet and (liina, and they wore their hair at least two inches 
long. They were not strict observers of the vow of celibacy, and the 
basis of their doctrines was that sin could be expiated by the recitation 
of certain hymns. 

In theory Buddhism is the general religion of the country. In point 
of fact, though it has done much to soften and humanize the people, it 
is far too often nothing more than an outward veneer covering the 
spirit-worship that is everywhere practised openly, one might almost .say 
shamelessly. The Burmese Buddhist Church is split up into two main 
parties, which are known as the Su/agatidi and the Mahagandi, 'Fhe 
members of the former set store by ritual and outward observances; 
those of the latter are to all intents and purposes fatalists, but the 
differences between the two parties are largely academic, wSectarian 
bitterness is practically unknown. There are various minor sects, but 
none has achieved any marked distinction. The head of the Church 
in Upper Burma is the thathanabaing or archbishop; and in both sec¬ 
tions of the Province there is a recognized hierarchy, which comprises 
dignitaries known as gaingoks (bishops) and gaingdmks^ as well as 
the ordinary pongyis or monks. The religion of the people finds an 
outward and visible sign in the pagodas and monasteries that are 
prominent features of nearly every village. 'Fhe Burmese pagoda is 
bell-shaped, built of brick and usually whitewashed, though many 
shrines are partially, and a few wdiolly, gilded. Timber is the material 
ordinarily used for the kyaungs or monasteries that the pious have 
erected in thousands through the length and breadth of the Province, 
and enormous sums are frequently lavished on these and other works of 
merit. The monasteries are the indigenous schools of Burma, at which 
the village boys all learn to read and write. It is not only as scholars, 
moreover, that the people have had experience of their kyaungs. Prac¬ 
tically every male Burman assumes the yellow robe of a monk for 
a shorter or longer period as the case may be, and monasticism thus 
plays a part in the life of the inhabitants of the country that is absolutely 
unique. 
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Next to the Buddhists in point of numbers come the spirit-worshippers 
or Animists, the majority of whom inhabit the Hill Tracts. Their aggre¬ 
gate in 1901 was 399,390. This figure does not, however, adequately 
represent the strength of Animism in Burma, for it does not include 
the residents of the estimated areas where no religion data were col¬ 
lected at the enumeration. The population of these areas amounted to 
127,011 ; and, as there is good reason to believe that it was made up 
very largely of spirit-worshippers, the actual strength of the Animists 
may be fixed at something approaching half a million. 

Islam was represented at the latest Census by 339,446 persons, and 
Hinduism by 285,484. After these, but separated from them by a con¬ 
siderable numerical gap, come Christians with a total of 147,525, of 
whom 129,191 were natives, while the adherents of the other religions, 
most of whom were Sikhs, totalled only 7,647. The largest proportional 
increase during the decade ending 1901 is among the Animists, who at 
the close of this period were shown as more than twice as numerous as 
at its beginning; but this is due solely to the fact that the Census of 
I go I dealt with several large backward hill areas inhabited by spirit¬ 
worshipping tribes who were untouched in 1891. A comparison of the 
totals in each year for Burma proper gives a better idea of the relative 
growth of the main religions. On this basis we find that during the 
I>eriod in question Hindus have increased at the rate of 63 per cent., 
Animists at 41, Musalmans at 33, Christians at 21, and Buddhists at 
19 per cent. The last figure may be looked upon as indicating roughly 
the natural rate of increase in the Province, the conversions from 
Buddhism to Christianity and Islam being counterbalanced by acces¬ 
sions from the ranks of the spirit-worshippers. In the case of the 
Hindus and the Musalmans, immigration from outside the Province 
accounts for the high rale of increase. 

In Lower Burma, where data extending over more than twenty years 
are available, we find that between 1881 and 1891 the Buddhists 
increased by 24 per cent., but in the following ten years by only 19 per 
cent. This apparent diminution in the rate of growth is probably due 
to the return to their homes in Upper Burma of villagers whom the 
disturbances that succeeded the seizure of Mandalay had driven tem¬ 
porarily into Lower Burma. Among Musalmans and Hindus, on the 
other hand, the rate of growth during the first half of the twenty years 
in question was by no means as conspicuous as during the second. 

The Christian population of Lower Burma rose between 1881 and 
1891 by 33 per cent., and between 1891 and 1901 by 19 per cent. 
The strength of this population is, however, largely affected by the move¬ 
ments of British troops, and it is probable that the falling off in the 
rate of increase during the second decade is not really as marked as it 
would appear to be. The principal Christian denominations returned 
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in 1901 were Baptists (66,860), Roman Catholics (37,105), and Angli¬ 
cans (22,307). In Burma proper the Anglicans increased by 76 per 
cent, between 1891 and 1901 and the Roman Catholics by 48 per cent. 
The Baptists show a falling off of 18 per cent, for the same period, but 
this diminution is in all probability due to the hict that a large number 
of Baptist native Christians did not return their sect at the Census. 

Burma forms an Anglican diocese under the administration of the 
Bishop of Rangoon. 'I'he diocese was created in 1877, and then 
included Lower Burma only. In 1888 new letters patent were granted 
extending it to Upper Burma. The Bishop is assisted by an arch¬ 
deacon and nine other chaplains of the Bengal (Rangoon) Ecclesiastical 
establishment. 

The Anglican missions in Burma are w^orked through the agency of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The missionary staff 
consisted in 1903 of eight British clergy and ninety-five catechists and 
sub-deacons. The Society labours among the Burmese, the Tamils, 
and the Karens, its principal stations being Rangoon, Kemmendine, 
Moulmein, Mandalay, Shwebo, and Toungoo. 

From 1721 to 1866 the Roman Catholic Church in Burma wasi 
represented by a single mission, known as the Vicariate Apostolic of 
Ava and Pegu. Subsequently the Province was divided into three 
distinct missions, one for southern, one for northern, and one for 
eastern Burma, each in charge of a bishop; and in 1879 the Arakan 
administrative division was transferred to what is now the diocese of 
I )acca. 

I'he establishment of the American Baptist Mission dates from the 
year 1813, when Messrs. Judson and Rice started mission wwk in 
Rangoon; but difficulties encountered after 1824 forced the mission¬ 
aries to transfer their main sphere of action to the British territories of 
Arakan and Tenasserim. The Tavoy mission was opened in 1825, and 
a commencement was there made of that widespread evangelization of 
the Karens which has for so long been associated with the name of the 
mission in Burma. The^Kyaukpyu mission was founded in 1831, the 
Moulmein mission in 1827 ; and after the second Burmese War work was 
renewed in Rangoon, and started in Toungoo, Henzada, and Bassein. 
The teaching of the Kachins had been commenced in Bhamo in 1877, 
several years before the annexation of Upper Burma, and after Thlbaw^s 
deportation mission stations were established in other Districts of the 
newly acquired province. Within the last few years the mission has 
extended its operations into the Shan States, the Chin Hills, and 
Karenni. Its work lies mainly among the Karens, with whom the 
greatest measure of success has so far been obtained; but the mission¬ 
aries labour among the Burmese also, and the Shans, the Chins, and 
the Kachins have received attention. According to the latest official 
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returns of ^ mission, there are twenty-nine stations in the Province. 
The mission has been eminently useful from an administrative point of 
view, for it has been one of the main instruments in bringing a know¬ 
ledge of the languages of the country within the reach of foreign residents. 
Judson’s Burmese Dictionary has long been a household word in Burma ; 
and what was done for Burmese by that early pioneer has been, and is 
being, accomplished by his successors for other Provincial vernaculars. 

'I'he following are the totals for the principal religions returned in 
Burma proper in 1891 and 1901 : - 

1H9!. 

17^577 -57y»97.=i 

253,031 337 »o ^3 : 

6,888,075 8,223,071 

168,449 i 237550S 

ives . 101,303 j 127..523 ^ 

ers . . 19,465 ; 1^,203 | 

3,660 j 6,539 j 

The great majority of the people of Burma are agriculturists. In 
1901, 5,739,523 persons were returned under the head of agricultural 
labourers. This figure, in common with all the occupation totals given 
in this paragraph, includes both actual workers and the persons depen¬ 
dent on them. In addition to the agricultural labourers, 717,753 
persons appeared under the category of landholders and tenants. The 
growers of special products numbered in all 385,528 ; and the sum of 
persons directly supported by the produce of the soil may thus be 
taken at 6,842,804, or slightly more than 66 per cent, of the total 
population. This figure represents the greater part, but by no means 
the whole, of the agricultural interests of the country, for a certain 
section of the rural community combine cultivation with other non- 
agricultural pursuits. An attempt was made at the last Census to 
obtain data regarding the persons by whom agriculture >vas thus 
pursued as a subsidiary occupation, and the total of these partial 
agriculturists was found to bo 47,524. It is possible that this figure 
does not give an accurate picture of the extent to which agriculture is 
carried on as an additional source of income among the non-agricultural 
folk, but it seems clear that the proportion of the population liable to 
be directly affected by general scarcity of crops is not likely to exceed 
appreciably the 66 per cent, mentioned above. Taking the figures for 
pasture with those for agriculture, the ratio on the Provincial aggregate 
is 67 per cent. Under pasture, cattle-breeders (25,508) and herdsmen 
(46,463) afford the most conspicuous totals. 

The artisan section of the community forms roughly 18*5 per cent, of 
the total population of the Province. The figure on which this ratio 
is calculated (1,923,084) represents the total of persons shown in the 
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census returns as engaged in the preparation and supplf "of material 
substances. Strictly speaking, this comprises certain occupations that 
involve no real technical knowledge, but for the purposes of general 
presentation the classification is probably exact enough. In the artisan 
classes the following occupation totals may be cited : fishermen and 
fish-curers, 126,651; turners and lacquerers, 14,274; silk-weavers, 
34,029; cotton-weavers, 189,718; tailors, 57,915; goldsmiths, 42,112; 
iron-workers, 26,221 ; potters, 19,667 ; carpenters, 69,886 ; and mat- 
makers, 53,585. The commercial classes numbered 449,955, or 4 34 
per cent, and the professional 264,047, or 2*54 per cent., of the 
Provincial aggregate. More than one-third of those engaged in com¬ 
merce come under the unspecified head of shopkeepers; while the 
most important of the professional occupations, from a numerical point 
of view, is that of the religious mendicant (138,329), a term which 
includes, besides pongyis or Buddhist priests, probationers for the 
priesthood and other occupants of monasteries. Medicine was the 
means of support of 43,252 rural practitioners and their families, 
teaching maintained 12,178 actual workers and dependents, and the 
number of persons of all kinds dependent upon the legal profession 
totalled 7,507, Altogether 392,654 inhabitants of the Province came 
into the category of general labourers or coolies. This occupation 
constituted the greater part of those classed under the head of unskilled 
non-agricultural labourers, who formed 4*2 per cent, of the total 
population. Government service provided occupation for 191,796 
persons, or for 1*85 per cent, of the Provincial total, the largest 
individual figure being shown by village headmen, who, with their 
dependents, reached a total of 62,335. ^ number of those engaged 

in personal or domestic service was 104,252 ; and those who.se means 
of subsistence were independent of occupation, such as pensioners, 
convicts, and the like, numbered 41,522. 

Rice forms the basis of all the Burman\s meals, and i.s eked out with 
condiments according to his means. There are no caste restrictions as 
to food; and, when it is available, the Burman has no hesitation in 
eating any form of animal and vegetable nutriment that a European 
would consume. He affects, besides, certain dainties that are repugnant 
to Western culinary notions, but is on the whole by no means a dirty 
feeder. This cannot be said of the Karens, who are partial to vermin, 
and to whom scarcely any kind of animal food comes amiss. Dogs are 
considered a delicacy by the Akhas, the Was, the black Marus, and 
other hill tribes in the east of the Province; but Burmans will not 
touch them. Onions and chillies figure largely in indigenous recipes ; 
but the most distinctive condiment is ngapi or salt-fish paste, a com¬ 
pound which, though exceedingly offensive to the untutored nostril, has 
achieved a widespread popularity throughout the Province and appears 
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at nearly every repast. On the whole, however, the Burmese villager’s 
daily meal, though possibly not as frugal as that of many Indian 
peasants, is exceedingly simple. 

The male Burman’s dress consists of a jacket, ordinarily w^hite, 
a cotton or silk waistclotli {paso or longyi\ and a silk headkerchief 
{gaungbaun^). Women wear a jacket resembling the men’s, and 
a petticoat or skirt of silk or cotton. The original Burmese petticoat 
(tamehi) was open down the front and showed a considerable portion of 
one of the legs when the wearer walked. It is still largely worn, though 
the closed longyi^ a trifle longer in the women’s than in the men’s dress, 
is rapidly displacing it in the urban areas ^)f the Province. Nothing is 
worn on the head by Burmese women, hut among the Shans the fair 
sex cover the head with a cotton head-cloth. In place of the head¬ 
kerchief that forms a portion of the male attire, the Burmese woman, 
when dres.sed in her best, drapes her silk cloth over her shoulders as 
a scarf. I he scarf is, however, not a portion of her everyday attire. 
On ordinary occasions it is dispensed with, and the jacket is also 
frequently discarded by both sexes while the household or other work 
is being done. When it forms her only garment, the woman’s skirt 
is wrapped round her body from close under her armpits to her knees. 
While engaged in manual labour, the man ordinarily tucks up his waist- 
cloth in such a way as to allow absolute freedom for the lower limbs. 
It is on these occasions that a full sight can be had of the tattooing with 
which the male Burman decorates the middle portion of his body from 
the waist to the knee. Where the wearers can afford it, je>vellery is 
much affected by the fair sex. It is mostly gold, and takes the form of 
bangles, necklaces, rings, ear ornaments, and, in the case of children, 
anklets. The main dress characteristics of the chief non-Burman hill 
tribes are detailed in the tribal articles. 

The ordinary village residence is a hut raised on piles some little 
distance off the ground, built of jungle-wood, timber, and bamboo¬ 
matting, and roofed with thatch or split bamboo {wagat). 'Phe better- 
class houses have plank walling and flooring, and corrugated iron is 
gradually obtaining a prominent place in the domestic architecture of 
the country; but no real use has yet been made by the Burmans 
themselves of brick as a material for house-building. The empty space 
below the house is frequently used as a cattle-pen. The style of 
building varies little throughout the country. The Kachins and other 
hill tribes are in the habit of building barrack-like houses, in which 
several families live together ; but the general rule is for one or at most 
two families to occupy the same building. Whether they are erected 
in the hills or the plains, the materials of which the houses are put 
together are uniform. Bamboo supplies the greater part of the frame¬ 
work, except in the dry zone, where bamboos are scarce and hovels are 
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constructed almost wholly of palm leaves. The Tlurmans dispose of 
their lay dead by burial. The bodies of monks are burned with 
more or less ceremony. Burial-grounds are ordinarily situated to the 
west of the village. 

l^ve is the term a[)plied in Burma to nearly every form of entertain¬ 
ment, whether dramatic or otherwise. I'he zat pwe is performed by 
living actors ; it represents ejnsodes in the life of one or other of the 
incarnations of Buddha, and the dialogue is helped out with much 
singing, dancing, and buffoonery. Similar plays are enacted by means 
of marionettes {yohihe)^ whose manii)ulalion is exceedingly effective 
and involves considerai)le skill, l^crformances of this nature arc given 
by professionals ; but pives of other kinds are frequently organized by 
amateurs, the best-known form being probably Xhe yeifipwe or ‘ posture 
dance,’ in which as a rule a number of girls take part. Bony, boat, and 
bullock-cart racing are popular pastimes, and cock-fighting is indulged 
in freely. One of the most striking of the indigenous games is that 
known as chinlon^ which consists in keeping a light ball of plaited cane 
in the air for as long a time as possible by successive blows from the 
feet, knees, or almost any other portion of the body but the hand. The 
players stand in a circle and kick the ball from one to the other, 
and adepts are able to keep it in motion for a surprisingly long time 
without letting it touch the ground. Among other amusements may 
be mentioned kite-flying, and games resembling chess, backgammon, 
and marbles, the last, known as gonnyinio^ being played with the large 
flat brown seeds of the Entada Ptirsaetha. (Gambling is a national 
weakness which it has been found necessary to keep within bounds 
by special legislation. Boat, pony, and other races are invariably the 
occasion for heavy betting. There are numerous games of chance, of 
which one of the best known is the ‘thirty-six animal’ game. The 
Burmans are inveterate smokers. Both sexes indulge freely in tobacco 
and commence smoking at a comparatively early age, hut the cigars that 
they ordinarily affect have the merit of extreme mildness and contain 
as a rule a great deal that is not pure tobacco. 'Bhe outer covering is 
ordinarily of maize husks or thanat leaves. The strong black Burma 
cheroot of the European market is but little favoured by the natives. 

The two principal festivals of the Burmans are the New Year, which 
occurs in April, and the end of the Buddhist Lent, which takes place 
in October. The former celebrates the annual descent to earth of the 
Thagya Min, the king of the Nat or spirit kingdom, and is often known 
as the ‘water festival,’ as the most prominent feature of the merry¬ 
making consists of what may be entitled a battle of squirts which leaves 
the revellers drenched to the skin. The autumn season of rejoicing 
might appropriately be termed the ‘ fire festival,’ for the most striking 
of its ceremonies is the general illumination that takes place, the 
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sending up of fire balloons, and the floating of diminutive lamps down 
the streams and rivers. 

The full moon of the month of Tabaung (roughly speaking, March) 
is made the occasion for pagoda festivals and other gatherings. The 
commencement of the Buddhist Lent in July has its less exuberant 
ceremonies; and the 7 'azaungmon festival, between the end of Lent 
and the close of the calendar year, is marked by rejoicings in certain 
parts of the country. All these are treated as public holidays, and all 
are observed more or less by the non-Burman Buddhist peoples of the 
country, such as the Shans, the Taungthus, and the Palaungs, as well 
as by the Burmans. 

The ordinary Burmese title is Maung (‘ Mr. ’) for males and Ma 
(‘Mrs.’ or^ Miss’) for females. To these are added one or more names 
usually indicative of some object, animate or inanimate, or of some 
f|uality. Children are named at birth, and convention usually requires 
that the initial letter of each child’s name should be that appropriate 
to the day of the week on which he or she was born. Thus, for 
example, the gutturals {ky gy ng, &c.) belong to Monday, the palatals 
(Sy Zy &:c.) to Tuesday, the labials to Thursday, and the dentals to 
Saturday. Hence a boy born on a Monday might suitably be called 
Maung Gale {ga/e = ‘ small ’). Nga and Ml are less respectful sub¬ 
stitutes for Mating and Ma. They are used for children, inferiors, and 
the like. With advancing years the honorific U is often applied to a 
man in place of Maungy especially if he is a senior of substance and 
position; and Kyaungtagdy with its feminine Kyaiingamdy is a title 
earned by a person who has gained merit by the construction of 
a kyaung or monastery. A Pali title takes the place of the ordinary 
lay name on the assumption of the yellow robe and admission into 
a monastery. Family names are unknown exce[)t among the Kachins, 
and there is no change in the woman’s name at marriage. S/iwe 
(‘gold’or ‘golden’) occurs frequently in Burmese names, and figures 
largely in the nomenclature of towns, villages, rivers, hills, &c. Occa¬ 
sionally it indicates the presence of old gold-workings {Shtvediviuy ‘ gold¬ 
mine ’; ShwegyWy ‘ gold-sifting ’); but more ordinarily it is purely 
honorific {Shwedaungy ‘ golden hill ’; Shwelaungy ‘ golden boat ’). Myo 
(‘town’), ywa (‘village’), iaung (‘hill’), myit (‘river’), chaung 
(‘ stream ’) form the component jmrt of a large proportion of Burmese 
place-names, their counterparts in Shan being words like nwng (‘ state ’), 
nam (‘ water ’ t)r ‘ river ’), loi (‘ hill ’), nawng (‘ lake,’), and the like. 

Agriculture, as already stated, affords the means of support to over 
66 per cent, of the population of Burma, and is the subsidiary occupation 
of a further portion of the community. Cultivation a • 1 
is regulated more by rainfall than by the conformation *'**^®* 

of the surface of the soil. Rice is grown wherever there is sufficient 
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moisture and land in any way adapted to its cultivation. In the dry zone 
of Upper Burma, sesamum, maize, jowdr^ cotton, beans, wheat, and gram 
largely take the place of rice; but these alternative products have been 
practically forced upon the Upper Burma cultivator by climatic con¬ 
ditions, for it is an almost universal rule that where rice of any kind 
can be cultivated, it is raised to the exclusion of other and apparently 
more appropriate ‘dry crops.’ Throughout Lower Burma the rainfall 
is ample for rice cultivation, and little else but rice is produced there, 
and the same may be said of a substantial portion of the wet division 
of Upper Burma. Rice cultivation in Burma is of two main classes: 
namely, k (‘lowland’) and (‘hill-slope’). Thej^ crops, such 

as sesamum, cotton, and jowdry cover the rolling uplands of the dry 
Districts of Upper Burma and so much of the plain as cannot be 
brought under rice cultivation. Wheat and gram are grown in the 
better kinds of lowland soil; and beans and maize, with a host of other 
minor crops of the class ordinarily know’n as kainggy^utiy are harvested 
in the rich alluvial soil left behind as the waters of the rivers recede 
from their flood limits during the dry season. 

Rice is the staple food-grain of the Province. To eat a meal of any 
kind is, in Burmese, to ‘eat rice’ {iamin sa). There are numerous 
varieties of rice, distinguishable from each other by colour, texture, 
consistency when cooked, and the like; but their names are largely 
local and, from an agricultural ix)int of view, their differences are not 
of special importance. A more suitable classification, after that which 
separates the plain from the upland rice, is by harvests or seasons. 
There are three main harvest classes : kaukkyi\ the big or late rains rice, 
which is sown in nurseries {pyogiti) at the beginning of the monsoon, 
transplanted during the rains, and reaped during the cold season; 
kaukyifty the quick-growing or early rains rice, which is sown in May- 
June and gathered during the height of the rains; and tnaytUy or dry- 
season rice, which is sown during the cold season on the edges of meres 
or other inundated depressions from which the water is receding, and 
is garnered about the commencement of the rains. Other harvest 
classes are know^n as kauklat and katdkti. Of these, the kaukkyi pro¬ 
vides the bulk of the rice of Burma. Very little else is cultivated in 
the Lower province, and it is practically this crop alone that is exported. 
It is longer in the stalk than the other kinds and takes longer to 
mature. In Upper Burma the climate does not always lend itself to 
kaukkyi cultivation, and recourse has to be had there to the inferior 
varieties. Taungya, or ‘ hill rice,’ is sown, as soon as the rains set in, 
on hill slopes which have been cleared and fired during the hot season. 
The seed is not transplanted from nurseries, as is usual in the case 
of k rice, but is scattered broadcast or dibbled in the ash-impregnated 
soil, and the crop is reaped towards the close of the rains. The system 
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of cultivation adopted is to the last degree wasteful, for the soil is soon 
exhausted and constant moves have to be made by the taungya-<MX<&x 
to new and uncleared hill-sides. 

There is nothing particularly attractive in the paddy-fields of Burma. 
A stretch of typical delta rice country in the early rains is a dingy 
expanse of mud and water, studded with squat hamlets, and cut up by 
low earth ridges into a multitude of irregular polygons through which 
mire-bespattered plough bullocks wade. Later on, with the transplant¬ 
ing, the plain grows green; and, as the young plants accustom them¬ 
selves to their surroundings, this hue becomes more pronounced, till 
the cold season draws near and the expanse takes on a tinge of yellow 
that recalls the approach of the wheat harvest of England ; but here 
there are ikj undulations to break the dull uniformity of the outlook, 
no trim hedges, no variety of crops. All is one dead level away to the 
horizon. It is very little more picturesque in the uplands. Among 
the hills the taungya patches are conspicuous; but unsightly blackened 
tree-stumps stand up out of the grain, and there is an air of desolation 
and unkemptness about the clearings that nothing in the way of 
colouring or surroundings can redeem. 

Jowdr or millet {Sorghum vu/gare) is the main subsidiary food-crop 
in the dry zone of Upper Burma. In some of the arid upland tracts 
this grain takes the place of rice as the ordinary food of the household j 
but ordinarily it is not regularly eaten, and is often grown simply as 
fodder f(^r cattle. There are two main varieties of millet: the kun- 
pyaung which has a husk, and the sanpyaung which has none. The 
plant, which is not unlike maize, grows to 8 or 10 feet in height. It is 
sown on all descriptions of ya land in July and August, and is cut 
towards the end of the cold season. There was a large export of jowdr 
to India during the recent famine years. 

Sesamum (hnau) is for the most part, like millet, essentially a dry 
area crop. There are two distinct sesamum harvests, that of the early 
sesamum or hnanyin and that of the late sesamum or hnangyi^ the 
fofmer being more generally grown. The latter is sown towards the 
close of the rainy season and reaped during the cold season, while the 
hnanyin is gathered during the rains. The plants, when mature, range 
in height from 2 to 5 feet and bear white flowers. Sesamum is culti¬ 
vated for the sake of the seed, which yields an oil much affected by 
the Burman in cooking. Oil-presses on the pestle-and-mortar prin¬ 
ciple, usually worked by bullocks, are common in the majority of the 
villages where sesamum is grown. 

Of the kaing or riverain crops none is more conspicuous than maize 
(pyaungbu\ which carries glossy green foliage and rises to a considerable 
height, either alone or in conjunction with a form of climbing pulse, 
the growth of which its stalks materially assist. The maize cob is 
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largely eaten green, as a delicacy, and the husk or sheath when dried 
is used for the outer covering of Burmese cheroots. Its stalks, like 
those of joivdr^ are excellent fodder for cattle. It is sown as the 
water falls and is cut during the dry season. 

Of peas and beans, which are also the product of river land inun¬ 
dated during the rains, there are numerous varieties, of which some of 
the best known are niatpCy and sadaitpe. The sowing 

of this form of kaing crop takes place in October, and the harvest 
is gathered just before the hot season begins. There is a considerable 
export of pegya {Phaseolus hdnatus) to Europe for cattle fodder. 

Cotton is grown systematically only in certain special tracts of the 
dry zone. It is sown on high land, as a rule, early in May, and 
picking commences about October and is continued at intervals till 
the end of the year. In Thayetmyo District picking appears to be 
continued up to a later date than in Upper Burma. The cotton is 
short-stapled as a rule. It is cleaned locally, either by hand or in 
cotton-ginning mills, and sent to both China and India. 

Tobacco is ordinarily sown in nurseries on inundated alluvial land in 
September and October, and planted out in December. The crop is 
one that needs careful attention; and weeding, pruning, and hoeing are 
constantly necessary. In March and April the leaf is ready for picking. 
It is then plucked, roughly pressed, and dried in the sun, but no 
regular curing operations are undertaken. The stalks are used for 
smoking as well as the leaves. It is grown solely for local con¬ 
sumption. 

A level black soil known as sane is the best soil for gram and wheat. 
Both crops are grown on alluvial land, and are sown at the close of the 
rainy season and harvested at the beginning of the hot season. Wheat, 
which in Burma is of the bearded kind, is grown only in a few limited 
tracts in the dry zone; the cultivation of gram is more widespread. 

Throughout the dry zone the toddy-palm {Borassus flabellifer) is a 
feature of the landscape, and the tapping of this useful tree affords 
employment to a large proportion of the residents of the Districts in 
which it grows. Tapping commences in February and continues till 
July. The juice when extracted is either fermented and made into 
tdri^ or is boiled down into molasses or jaggery (tanyet\ I’he leaves 
are used in the dry zone for thatching purj)oses. 

Among the other products of the country may be mentioned chillies, 
pumpkins and gourds, betel-vines and the areca-nut, sugar-cane, and 
onions. Plantains are successfully cultivated on a small scale in nearly 
every village, and on a larger scale in specially suitable tracts; mango- 
trees abound, though, except in the neighbourhood of Mandalay, the 
fruit is not as a rule of any exceptional quality. Prome has long been 
famous for its custard-apples, and the southern portion of the 'Fenas- 
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scrim Division has achieved a local notoriety for its mangosteens and 
durians. Pineapples are common, and are cultivated in enormous 
quantities in the immediate neighbourhood of Rangoon. Oranges 
of good quality are grown in Amherst, in the Shan States, and 
in Toungoo. 'Pea-growing is systematically practised in the Shan 
States by the Palaungs; but the industry has never been able to attract 
European capital, and is still conducted on purely native lines. Coffee 
has, on the other hand, been worked on the Ceylon and Indian systems, 
and was very successful in 'Foungoo District until attacked by leaf 
disease. Opium is grown freely in portions of the Shan States, but the 
drug is extracted almost solely for home consumption. There is no 
regular cultivation of fibres on a large scale, though the forests of the 
Province abound in shaiv and other fibrous products. 5 iZ//-hcmp is, 
however, grown to a considerable extent in 'Favoy. 

The average yield in cwt. per acre of the principal crops of Burma is 
as follows : — 


C1 op. 


Aver.'i^M* yield 
in cwt. 


Lower Huima rice (unirrigated) 
Ui)per Burma rice (irrigated) 

,, ,, rice (unirrigated, 

„ „ wheat . 

,, „ jowar . 

„ ,, gram 

,, „ .sesarnum 

,, ,, cotton 



11 
11 
9 
5 

4 

5 
2 

80 lb. 


Ploughs and harrows are used for breaking up the soil and preparing 
it for the reception of seed. Ploughs (te) are cither of wood, or of 
wood and iron, chiefly the latter; harrows {iundoti) are almost invari¬ 
ably of wood only. 'Fhe latter consist of a single pole or bar with 
teeth of cutch or padauk wood fi.xed at intervals along its length. They 
are heavy and cumbrous, and receive the additional weight of a man 
who stands upon the implement in its progress across tlie soil. A pri¬ 
mitive kind of roller or clod-c:ru.sher (kyandon) is used in Upper Burma 
and in portions of the Lower province, where it is known as setdon. 
Various forms of knives and sickles are used for reaping, weeding, and 
the like. They are all straight or slightly curved; the sickle of English 
husbandry with a semicircular blade has not yet found general favour. 
Hoes and mattocks are employed extensively for agricultural purposes, 
the purest indigenous form being the turwifi^ a spud-like implement 
with a straight shaft and a small slightly concave blade, of little use 
except for digging holes and grubbing up weeds. Threshing is not as 
a rule done by hand. 'J'he grain is trodden out by cattle; winnowing 
is carried out with tlie aid of trays of woven bamboo; and paddy is 
ordinarily husked in wooden mortars, the pestle consisting of a block of 
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wood at the end of a heavy bar working on a lever, which is raised and 
lowered by the weight of the operator’s body as he steps on and off the 
farther end of the bar. The Burman’s conservative tendencies are 
nowhere more apparent than in his dealings with the soil, and the 
introduction into the country of novel agricultural appliances is slow. 
The greater proportion of the cultivator’s implements are still eminently 
primitive, and are not likely to alter materially in character for some 
time to come. 

Cow-dung is used to a certain extent for manure in some Districts, 
but the labour involved in carrying the manure from the tattle-pens to 
the fields appears to be an insuperable obstacle in the way of manuring 
on a methodical and uniform system. As a rule the nurseries receive 
most attention when any manuring is done. The only other measure 
taken to fertilize the paddy-fields is to burn the stubble during the 
dry season and to leave the ash to enrich the soil. 

In Lower Burma, where there is only one main crop of importance 
and the soil is extraordinarily fertile, the question of rotation of crops is 
not one Avhich concerns the agriculturist to any appreciable extent. In 
Upper Burma, on the other hand, and especially in the dry zone, 
experience has taught the husbandman that there is a limit to the recu¬ 
perative power of much of the non-inundated land ; that some crops 
exhaust the soil more than others; and that regard must be paid to this 
fact in cropping the poorer classes of fields. Sesamum, for instance, 
absorbs an exceptional quantity of nourishment from the soil, and is 
not generally grown two successive years on the same land. In some 
cases two fallow years are allowed after a sesamum year, in some more. 
Occasionally jowdr or cotton or both take their turn before the fallow 
period commences. In better kinds of soil sesamum and jotvdr are 
cropped in alternate years. In the sane (black soil) tracts wheat and 
gram alternate to a certain extent, and millet often succeeds cotton 
before a fallow. As a rule, however, even where conditions demand 
an economical system of rotation, the order of tillage observed is more 
or less haphazard and the most is not made of the properties that 
the soil possesses. 

The average area of a holding differs very greatly from District to 
District and tract to tract. The mean for Meiktila District is 7*7, that 
for Sagaing rather over 12 acres. In Pegu, in 1900, the average area 
of rice-land holdings was 26 acres, or more than double the Sagaing 
average. In certain localities, as, for instance, in Prome and Kyauk- 
pyu, it is even lower than in Meiktila; and looking at the Province as 
a whole, and having regard to the numerical strength of the agricul¬ 
tural community and the area under cultivation, it would probably be 
safe to say that the general average falls between 10 and 15 acres. 

The total area under crop in 1903-4 amounted to 19,680 square 
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miles, being 50 per cent, larger than that cropped ten years earlier. 
A portion of this increase must be attributed to more accurate surveys, 
but even so the growth is still substantial. In Lower Burma extension 
of cultivation was large in 1892-3; in 1893-4 it was less marked; 
while cattle-disease, and low prices induced by a paddy ring, sent the 
area cropped in 1894-5 down to more than 235 square miles below the 
previous year’s figures. Since these years of depression, however, 
prices have ruled high, and the growth of cultivation in the Lower 
province has been calculated at the rale of 375 scjuare miles per 
annum. In Upper Burma there has been a steady rise in the area under 
cultivation since the early post-annexation days, with only temporary 
decreases, owing to deficient rainfall, in 1895-6 and 1901-2. 

The area under rice in 1903-4 was 14,540 square miles. Rice now 
covers over two-thirds of the cropped area in the whole of Burma, and 
in Lower Burma it forms more than eleven-twelfths of the total. Thus 
the history of the increase or decrease of cultivation generally is in 
Burma to all intents and purposes a history of the growth or shrinkage 
of the cultivation of rice. gram, sesamiim, sugar-cane, cotton, 

and tobacco all show increases. Maize, on the other hand, would seem 
to be declining in popularity. Jmvar showed a total of 1,633 square 
miles in 1903-4, representing an increase of 78 per cent, since 1894. 
In the case of sesamum the ten years in question have seen a growth 
of no less than 128 per cent, in the cropped area. On the whole, 
recent years have been favourable to the crops in both sections of 
the Province, and have enabled the cultivators to extend their holdings 
and clear available waste ground; while scarcity in India has afforded 
a ready market for agricultural produce, notably food-grains. 

The advantages of improvements in quality by a careful selection of 
seed have not been wholly lost sight of in the Province ; but where 
high prices are obtainable in the market for produce of almost any 
class, quantity rather than cjuality is the improvident husbandman’s 
first and often his only thought. The Settlement officer of l^rome 
wrote in his Revision Settlement Report (season 1900-1):— 

‘ As a rule the seed paddy is merely taken from the store of wunsa^ 
but in one kwm near Shwedaung a holding in an unpromising situation 
was found to be giving an unusually heavy crop, which the cultivators 
explained was due to the use of specially selected hand-picked seed 
grain. It is possible that this is not a solitary case, but no other 
happened to come to light.’ 

It is to be feared, however, that forethought such as this is likely to 
be the exception with the Burman for many years to come. 

The Agricultural department is doing its best to turn the indigenous 
cultivator from his attitude of passive distrust towards untried agricul¬ 
tural methods and new products. Ground-nuts, tobacco (Havana and 
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Virginia seed), wheat, Egyptian cotton, and potatoes are crops the 
introduction of which it is sedulously fostering; but so far, except 
perhaps in the case of potatoes in the Shan States and ground-nuts in 
Magwe, the result of the experimental cultivation has not been altogether 
encouraging, for the operations are too often conducted half-heartedly 
by the villagers concerned. In time, some of the new products will 
no doubt gain a footing in the country. Agricultural shows are held 
annually throughout the Province at suitable centres. They are popular, 
but their usefulness, like that of experimental cultivation, has yet to be 
appraised at its full worth by the people. I'here are no model farms, 
but experimental gardens are maintained by Government at Taunggyi, 
Falam, Myitkyina, Katha, Sima, and Sinlumkaba in the Upper pro¬ 
vince. The position of private tenants is, generally speaking, good ; 
but measures are needed to improve their condition and to relieve them 
from indebtedness, and a 1 enancy Bill, framed to secure these objects, 
is at present under consideration. Steps have been taken in Upper 
Burma to prevent the leasing of state land to persons other than bona 
fide agriculturists. 

Small use is made of the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883, in 
Burma, but loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 1884, are common. 
During the years 1890-1900 the total of advances made under the latter 
enactment averaged about Rs. 41,000 per annum in Lower, and 2,13,000 
in Upper Burma. Advances are made by Government, through the 
local officers, to deserving villagers on the security of the village head¬ 
man or of fellow villagers. The rate of interest demanded is 5 per cent, 
per annum, having been reduced to this figure from 6^ per cent, in 
1897-8, but a proposal to raise it again is under consideration. The 
present rate is far below the lowest interest that cultivators wxiuld have 
to pay on money borrowed from private individuals. The period for 
repayment is ordinarily two or three years. Money lenders in Burma 
are sometimes recruited from the agricultural community itself. They 
are ordinarily either (’hettis from Madras, whose rate is from r J to 5 per 
cent, a month, or Burmans, who.se demand is at times even more 
exorbitant. Thus in some Districts the Government loans are eagerly 
sought after, though in others the formalities that have to be gone 
through before the cash reaches the cultivator’s hands and the rigid 
rules under which recoveries are effected often deter applicants from 
availing themselves of the loan rules. The popularity or otherwise 
of the advances depends to a large extent on the efforts made by the 
local officers to commend them to the agricultural community. Re¬ 
coveries are made without great difficulty ; and though occasionally it 
is found that applications have been made for other than bona fide 
agricultural purposes, this is the exception and not the rule. The total 
of irrecoverable sums is small. Steps have recently been taken to 
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introduce the system of co-operative credit among the agriculturists of 
the Province. Under the provisions of the Co-operative Credit Societies 
Act (X of 1904) the people have been encouraged to start small 
societies, the members of which (usually from 30 to 50 in number) join 
together and subscribe a cai)ital. Sums ranging from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 4,000 are thus obtained, and to this (lovernment adds a loan of 
a similar amount free of interest for the first tliree years and afterwards 
at 4 per cent. The combined amount is lent out among the members 
of the society at r per cent a month, and the profits go first to the for¬ 
mation of a reserve fund. When this has been built up, they will be 
devoted to bonuses to members. I)uring the first four months of 1905 
eight rural societies (four in Upper and four in Lower Rurma) were 
established; and at the end of May of that year they numbered 404 
members, who had subscribed a capital of Rs. 1 2,160, to which Ciovern- 
ment had added Rs. 11,560 in the shape of a loan. The movement is 
at present in its infancy, but the progress so far has been encouraging. 

Burmese cattle arc of a type peculiar to Burma and other portions of 
Indo-China. Small, but sturdy and well set up, they are exceedingly 
docile and for their size possess considerable powers of endurance. 
Their hump and dewlap are less developed than in Indian beasts, and 
their horns are comparatively small. They are bred by the Burmans 
almost solely for draught purposes, and by the Shans for caravan traffic, 
not professedly for food nor ordinarily for dairy purposes, for the tenets 
of Buddhism proscribe the taking of life, and the use of milk and butler 
is only beginning to be recognized by the i)eople of the country, in 
whose eyes to rob the calf of its natural food used to be almost aS 
reprehensible an act as to eat its mother’s flesh. Religious scruples in 
this regard are being gradually broken down ; but the Burman’s faith 
has left an indelible impression on the treatment of his cattle, which, 
except perhaps in Arakan, are infinitely better cared for than the sacred 
drudge of the average Hindu ryot. In some Districts a light-built breed 
of bullocks is used for cart-racing. Cattle are ordinarily driven out to 
graze early in the day and return to the villages at nightfall. Some of 
the animals are housed under the dw^ellings of the villagers amid the 
piles on which they are erected, others are tethered in a shed close by 
the house. The diseases to which the cattle of the Province are most 
liable are rinderpest {kyaukpauk\ foot-and-mouth disease (shana kwana\ 
anthrax (daungthafi ordysentery {thwethim wmi kyd)^ and tuber¬ 
culosis {gyeik). Of these, the first claims the largest number of victims. 
Cattle-disease is kept under as far as possible by a staff of veterinary 
assistants whose duty it is to visit affected areas. Segregation is enforced. 
Outbreaks of infectious disease have to be reported to the civil authori¬ 
ties, and in Lower Burma all deaths of cattle are recorded and the death 
returns are collected by the police. In Rangoon full use is made of the 
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provisions of the Glanders and Farcy Act of 1879. The price of cattle 
varies considerably. An ordinary pair of working bullocks may be 
purchased for sums varying from Rs. 120 to Rs. 150, but well-matched 
and powerful beasts will often fetch as much as Rs. 150 each. The 
price of cows ranges from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60. Ihiffaloes are used for 
ploughing and other draught-work, more so in the wet than in the dry 
Districts of the Provinc'e. For heavy and laborious work they arc 
excellent and cost little to keep, for they subsist for the most part on 
what they find on the grazing-grounds. An ordinary pair of buffaloes 
may be purchased for from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200, though more is 
demanded for an exceptionally good pair. 

The Burmese pony is small, its height ranging from rj to 13 hands. 
It is very hardy and active, but hard-mouthed and often of uncertain 
temper. The so-called Pegu pony is well-known in India, but Major 
Evans, A.V.l)., Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary department of 
Burma, throws doubt upon the theory that there was a separate Pegu 
breed. He wrote as follows in the Annual Report of the Provincial 
Civil Veterinary department for the year 1899--1900 : — 

‘ Burma never, as far as I can ascertain, was a horse-breeding country. 
Certainly ponies, and some good ones, were bred in Lower Chindwin, 
Pakokku, Myingyan, and Shwebo, but even in Burmese times the supply 
was from the Shan States. AA'e hear much of the so-called Pegu pony, 
as if a special breed of ponies existed in Pegu. There is not now, nor, 
so far as I can find out, ever was such an animal. The justly celebrated 
Pegu ponies were Shans, imported from the States, possibly via Shwegyin 
and 1 bungoo.’ 

The Shan States are still the main centre for pony-breeding in the 
Province, though good beasts are to this day bred in the Upper Burma 
Districts referred to by Major Evans. There is a small stud of Govern¬ 
ment stallions, but breeding operations have so far been attended by 
no great measure of success. The price of Burmese ponies varies, and 
has risen considerably during the past twenty years. The cost of a fair 
pony for ordinary purposes may be anything between Rs. 150 and 
Rs. 300. Racing ponies naturally command fancy prices. 

Sheep and goats are bred to a small extent (mostly by natives of 
India), the former especially in the dry zone. A small breed of sheep is 
imported into Bhamo District from China. The average price of this 
Chinese variety is about Rs. 5. Indian sheep run to a somewhat larger 
figure, the maximum being sometimes as high as Rs. 12. The price 
of goats is about the same as that of sheep. Ihgs are eaten freely by 
the Chins, Karens, and other hill tribe.s, and pig-breeding is carried on 
by Burmans as well as by Chinamen in certain localities. The price 
of pigs in Sagaing District, which may be looked upon as a typical 
pig-breeding area, ranges from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40 a head. 
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The area of uncultivated land in the Province is still so extensive that 
the provision of grazing-grounds has never been a matter of urgent 
importance; and in the dry zone of Upper Burma, where there are 
enormous stretches of land too poor for cultivation but suitable for 
grazing, the question is never likely to be pressing, ("are has, how¬ 
ever, been taken to provide for a future when cultivation may have 
spread to such an extent as to render the grazing j)roblcm a real one, 
and fodder reserves have been selected and demarcated. I'he matter 
is one to which special attention is directed when a District is being 
brought under settlement. Except in the dry zone, no s])ecial difficulties 
are encountered in providing food for cattle. In the dry Districts 
chopped millet stalks are largely used for fodder during the hot season, 
when vegetation is at its lowest ebb. In specially unfavoured tracts 
the water difficulty assumes serious proportions. In his Summary> 
Settlement Report (season 1899-1901) the Deputy-Commissioner of 
Myingyan wrote as follows:— 

* In parts of Kyaukpadaung and Pagan during the hot months, when 
the tanks are dry and people fetch their water daily, often from a distance 
of 6 miles, the cattle fare very badly, and it is quite common to find 
them being herded 15 miles from water. At this time they are watered 
only every other day, and sometimes even only once in three days. 
The condition of the cattle at this time is terrible, and many die on 
the long road between fodder and water.' 

This state of things is, however, fortunately the exception. 

There are in Burma no regular fairs at which live-stock are collected 
for sale as in India. Opportunity is, however, occasionally taken of the 
gatherings at pagoda festivals and the like to do business in cattle or 
other animals. The annual festival at Bawgyo in the Hsipaw State, for 
instance, is usually made the occasion for a pony mart. 

In Lower Burma, Prome and Thayetmyo Districts excepted, the 
heavy rainfall renders systematized irrigation operations unnecessary 
even for the culture of so exacting a crop as rice. The depth of water 
in the paddy-fields has to be carefully regulated, but an excess is with¬ 
out difficulty drained off through a temporary breach in one of the en¬ 
closing embankments, knowm as kazins ; and if at any time the empty¬ 
ing has been injudicious, and a field is momentarily in need of an extra 
supply of water, that supply wmII nearly ahvays be available near at hand, 
and is admitted either by gravitation from an adjacent higher level or 
by lifting in a flat bamboo water-scoop. Thirsty crops, such as betel- 
vines, onions, durians, and oranges, are w^atered by hand. 

In Upper Burma the case is widely different. In Myitkyina, Bhamo, 
and the other northern Districts, it is true, the climatic conditions differ 
but little from those obtaining in the north of Lower Burma \ but farther 
south it may be laid down as a general rule that, except in a few 
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favoured tracts, rice cultivation can be carried on successfully only with 
the aid of a supply of water rendered available by artificial means and 
capable of being drawn upon at any time between seed-time and harvest. 
Other crops also need artificial watering, but it is only on behalf of rice 
cultivation that regular irrigation works are undertaken. 'I'he provision 
of a water-supply of the kind required has been recognized as a matter 
of vital interest in Upper Burma from time immemorial; and among 
the h'gacies bequeathed to the British by the Burmese government in 
t886 not the least imj)ortant were a number of irrigation works, for the 
most part damaged or useless, but valuable, if for nothing else, for the 
lasting testimony they bore alik(‘ to the needs of the p(*ople and to 
the responsibilities of their rulers. Of thest^, the most ambitious were 
the Kyaukse and Minbu irrigation systtans, the Meiktila Lake and the 
Nyaungyan-Minhla tanks, and the Mu and Shwetachaung canals. In 
1892 a Public Works Irrigation circle was formed in Upper Burma, not 
only to improve such of these larger systems as it was thought fit to 
preserve, but to put in order the host of minor village irrigation works 
that are scattered, in the shape of tanks and irrigation channels, through 
the greater part of the dry zone. The work undertaken has included 
projects for, and the construction of, new canals from loan funds, in 
addition to the remodelling, extension, and maintenance of old irriga¬ 
tion systems with funds provided from Provincial revenues. The only 
completed work of the class known as ‘major’ is theMANDAi.AV Canai., 
opened in 1902, which is 39 miles in length, cost about 51 lakhs, and is 
capable of irrigating 89,000 acres. It waters much the same country 
as a canal dug by the Bunnans before annexation, which proved a failure 
owing to faulty alignment and the inability of the Burmans to deal with 
the severe cross-drainage from the Shan plateau. The Shwebo Canal, 
another ‘major’work which will benefit an even more extended area, 
is in course of construction \ and will probably cost about 52 lakhs. 
There was a Sliwebo canal before annexation, but the new work does 
not follow the line of its predecessor, which, however, still performs useful 
functions. The construction of two canals, in connexion with the Mon 
river in Minbu District, has been started, and two more canals, the Ye-u 
and the Yenatha, are in contemplation; when com])leted they too will 
be ‘major’ works. The great majority of the Government irrigation 
works in Upper Burma are, however, what arc known as ‘ minor ’ works. 
They are practically all adaptations of pre-existing native schemes, 
and for this reason only revenue accounts are maintained for them. 
They consist partly of canals, partly of tanks. 'Phe canals are mostly in 
Kyaukse, Mandalay, and Minbu Districts; some of these are under the 
maintenance of the ordinary local officials, but the majority are kept up 
by the Irrigation department. The most important of the tanks main- 
^ This canal was opened in 1906. 
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tained by the department are the Karina tank in Myingyan District, the 
Meiktila I.ake and the Nyaungyan-Minhla lank in Meiktila District, and 
the Kyaukse tank in Yamethin District. Scattered over the dry zone 
are a considerable number of small village tanks, constructed locally, 
for the management of v/hich the department does not hold itself respon¬ 
sible. No revenue is paid for water supplied from these small indigenous 
works. At the end of the year 1903-4 the total area irrigated by 
* minor ^ Government irrigation works amounted to 430 square miles. 

Revenue, on account of water suj)plied from Government irrigation 
works, is levied in the shape of water rate, which varies in different 
localities, and which, on land cultivated with rice, ranges between R. r 
and Rs. 5- 8 per acre. In settled Districts the water rate is included 
in the land revenue; in unsettled Districts it is assessed separately 
and is levied only on non-state land irrigated from Government works. 
The total collections of separate water rate in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 24,423. Government canals and tanks are ordinarily in charge of 
the Executive Engineer. 'I'he carrying out of urgent repairs to Govern¬ 
ment irrigation works constitutes a public duty which villagers in the 
vicinity of the works are liable to be called out to perform. A similar 
duty devolves upon the residents in the neighbourhood of the embank¬ 
ments which, in the delta Districts, have been built to protect low-lying 
areas from excessive inundation by the rivers. 

Until quite recently no revenue had been obtained from the ‘ major ^ 
irrigation works of Upper Burma, but the Mandalay Canal has now 
begun to pay. Up to the end of 1903-4 the total expenditure on works 
of this nature had amounted to 81 lakhs, of which 50 lakhs were in 
respect of the Mandalay and 30 lakhs in respect of the Shwebo Canal, 
No reliable irrigation finance figures are available for the first few years 
succeeding the annexation of the Upper province. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the average annual expenditure on * minor ^ Govern¬ 
ment irrigation works of all kinds in Upper Burma was 9 lakhs, and the 
corresponding receipts amounted to io*8 lakhs ; the average net profits 
for each year of the period in question may accordingly be taken at 
nearly i| lakhs. In 1903-4 the expenditure on these ‘ minor' irrigation 
works was 9*98 lakhs, and the gross receipts from the same 9 35 lakhs. \ 

The only Government irrigation channel that is used for navigation 
is the Shwetachaung Canal in Mandalay District. On this tolls are 
levied on boats and timber. 

In Lower Burma the only works having the same main agricultural 
objects as the irrigation works of the Upper province are the embank¬ 
ments in the delta of the Irrawaddy and Sittang, designed to guard the 
crops from the ill-effects of an overplus of water. In 1900-1 the total 
area protected or benefited by these works was 925 square miles. The 
working expenses incurred in connexion with these works during 
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the same year amounted to 3*4 lakhs, and the share of the land and 
other revenue credited to them was 13*56 lakhs, the net revenue thus 
amounting to 10*2 lakhs, which represents 75 per cent, of the gross 
receipts. In 1903-4 the corresponding figures of expenditure and 
revenue were 4*8 and t6 i lakhs respectively. 

Tanks, wells, and canals are the ordinary indigenous means of irriga¬ 
tion in the Province. Water-wheels 0 ’//) are used here and there on the 
banks of rivers ; and there are other forms of water-lifts, of the trough, 
basket, or scoop type, known by different names, such as ku^ kamve^ or 
7naunglet, These latter are all worked by hand. A certain measure of 
engineering skill appears to have been devoted in Burmese times to the 
construction of canals. The village tanks already referred to are rough, 
very often consisting merely of a mass of earthwork thrown across the 
lower end of a \vell-defined catchment area; but as a rule they are 
judiciously selected, and can often be converted with the help of a little 
trained engineering skill into suitable irrigation works. There are w^ells 
in nearly every village, but as a rule they supply water solely for drink¬ 
ing and washing. Such wells as are dug for agricultural purjx>ses] are 
ordinarily found in the vicinity of betel-vine yards or fruit gardens. A 
rough well of ordinary depth can be dug for about Rs. 25, I'he cost of 
a pakkCi or brick-lined well is a good deal higher, and ranges, according 
to the depth, betw'een Rs. 150 and Rs. 500. 

So far as can be ascertained, the aggregate area irrigable by exist¬ 
ing Government irrigation works of all kinds amounts to about 1,280 
square miles. 

The fisheries of Burma are important financially and otherwise. 
From time immemorial the exclusive right of fishing in certain classes 
Fisheries inland waters has belonged to the Government, 

and this right has been perpetuated in various fishery 
enactments, the latest of >vhich is the Burma Fisheries Act of 1905. 
Fishing is also carried on along the coast, but the sea fisheries absorb 
but a small portion of the industry. Most of the fishermen labour in 
the streams and pools, which abound particularly in the delta Districts. 
The right to work these fisheries mentioned in the enactments alluded 
to above is usually sold at auction, and productive inland w^aters of 
this kind often fe^ch very considerable sums. River fishing is largely 
carried on by means of nets, and generally yields revenue in the shape 
of licence fees for each net or other fishing implement used. Here and 
there along the coast are turtle banks which yield a profit to Govern¬ 
ment. In the extreme south the waters of the Mergui Archipelago 
afford a rich harvest of fish and prawns, mother-of-pearl shells and their 
substitutes, green snails and trochas, shark-fins, fish-maws, and biche^de- 
mer. Pearling with diving apparatus was introduced by Australians with 
Filipino and Japanese divers in 1893. Phey worked mainly for the 
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shell, it being impossible for them to keep an effective check on the divers 
as regards the pearls. After about five years, when the yield of shell had 
decreased, they all left. I'he industry is now carried on by natives. 

In Burma the prevailing form of land tenure is that known as ryot- 

7 vdri, As a general rule the agriculturist is a peasant proprietor, who 

makes all payments in respect of the land he works 

directly to the state. Under native rule, with a few waffes, 

. . and prices, 

exceptions, the original occupier of all land m Lower 

Burma obtained an almost absolute title to his holding subject to the 

payment of revenue; hut, though their early codes go to show that the 

people of the country originally possessed what at first sight would seem 

to be an allodial right of property in land, there is evidence to indicate 

that their interests were of a subordinate nature, and the fact that in 

certain circumstances abandonment of cultivation entitled the crown to 

claim a holding, proves that the ryot's tenure, while carrying with it 

the outward powers of a proprietor, was strictly limited in the interests 

of the suite. 

In Lower Burma the main principles of land tenure were continued 
unchanged after the country had become a British possession, and 
were not defined by special legislation until many years later. In 
Upper Burma, on the other hand, a different land policy was introduced 
when land revenue legislation was first undertaken, less than three years 
after the annexation of the province. I'he proprietary ownership of 
waste land, i.e, of land which had been hitherto unoccupied for the 
purposes of cultivation, or which had been so occupied and had subse¬ 
quently been abandoned, was held to be vested in the state; and the 
Government asserted rights of ownership, inherited from the Burmese 
State, in islands and alluvial formations, in land previously termed 
royal land, and in land held under service tenures. I^nd coming 
within these categories formed a comparatively small proportion of the 
cultivated land of the province. Existing tenures remained, and still 
remain, undefined in respect of the greater part of cultivated land 
commonly called private land. Under both the Upper and the lx>wer 
Burma systems, however, the small peasant proprietor dealing direct 
with the state was the prominent figure in the revenue system, and it 
has thus come about that in Burma the relations between landlords and 
tenants have never assumed the prominence that they hold in zamin- 
dart Provinces. In 1881 tenants in I^wer Burma were few in number; 
but in 1892 the Memorandum on the moral and material progress of 
the country during the preceding decade referred to the existence of a 
considerable and growing class of tenants in the Lower province, and 
gave an outline of this new trend of affairs 

‘ This class is recruited mainly from persons who have formerly been 
landholders, have run into debt, and have in consequence had to part 
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with the ownership of their holdings and occupy them as tenants. Many 
tenants, particularly in the delta of the Irrawaddy, are immigrants from 
Upper Burma and young men setting up house. Although a precise 
estimate cannot be made of the extent to which land is being, year after 
year, transferred from its original owners, it is certain that such transfers 
are now frequent in the neighbourhood of large trading centres, and 
that the area of land cultivated by persf)ns in the condition of tcmants, 
who have no statutory rights and j)ay rent to middlemen, is extensive 
and on the increase.’ 

In 1903-4 the total ari'a let at full rt‘nts was 3,445 scjuan* miles. The 
same condition of things prevails, though to a less degree, in Upper 
Burma in connexion with hobahaingiyc non-state land. I^'ull data regard¬ 
ing the area rented are not, however, available for the Upper [)rovince. 

Rent is ordinarily paid in produce, taking the form of a ])roj)ortion of 
the gross out-turn of the land leased. Cash rents exist, but at present 
they are the exception. In Lower Burma, in 1899-1900, only 3 per cent, 
of the total area rented was let at cash rents. It is somewhat dififi- 
cult to say what conditions precisely determine the rent jiaid by the 
actual cultivator to his immediate landlord. In Upper Burma disin¬ 
clination to move to a strange neighbourhood will frequently lead a 
stay-at-home cultivator to work land at a rent that lea\es him the 
barest pittance to exist on ; while a husbandman, with more land than 
he can work himself, will often be content to make over the use of his 
more distant fields for an abnormally minute share of their produce, 
indeed sometimes for practically nothing, if he has any fear that a 
temporary abandonment of non-state land may lead to its classification 
as state land. ^V^ithin these extremes practice is ordinarily regulated by 
a blind adherence to local custom, which has decreed what proportion 
of the produce is to be regarded as a fair and proper rent for each kind 
of crop on each class of soil. In Lower Burma rent is based more on 
practical considerations, but it is doubtful whether it bears as yet any 
close relation to what experience has shown to be the actual selling value 
of land of similar quality in the neighbourhood. 

Custom in Upper Burma has decided that the amount of produce 
paid as rent shall be more or less regulated by the proportion of the cost 
of cultivation borne by the tenant. 1 enancies have here been defined as 
of two kinds: simple, where the tenant bears the whole cost of cultivation ; 
and partnership, where the landlord contributes towards the expenses. 
Simple tenancies may be of different kinds, 'fhe rent may be fixed {asu- 
the or asu^pon^the tenancy), or it may be a share of the actual out-turn 
{asu-cha\ or it may consist merely in the payment of Government dues. 
Of these the second is by far the commonest form. Partnership tenancy 
is known as asu^konpet Partner landlords supply the seed-grain as a 
general rule, their further contributions to the cost of cultivation vary- 
ing in different localities. The rent ranges between one-half and one- 
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tenth of the gross produce. Leases are ordinarily for a year only in 
Upper Burma; in Lower Burma they are often for a longer j>eriod. 
The partnership tenancy system is not common in the Lo\ver province. 

Rents have had an ui)ward tendency for many years in Lower 
Burma. The average rent per acre in 1890 was equivalent to Rs. 5. 
By 1895 this average had risen to Rs. 6-7, and by 1900 to Rs. 8. The 
following figures show the average rents j)er acre, in rupees, in each of 
the Divisions of Lower Burma in 1890 and 1900: - 



1890. Kjtx:). 

Arakan .... 

1‘h 

Pogn .... 

5 7 . «-5 

Irraw.nddy 

5-1 i 7-^ 

Tenasserim 

... , 8.2 

Average for Lower Burma 

5.0 S.o 


This represents the value of the produce rent on rice land converted 
into cash at the current market rates. Upper Burma rent statistics are 
incomplete, but it is clear that in parts of the Upi)er province rents are 
l>y no means low. In Kyaukse they are distinctly high, and in the 
Salin subdivision of Minbu the usual rent is half the gross produce. 

W'ages in Burma are high. Agricultural lal>our is less handsomely 
paid in the Upper than in the Lower portion of the Province, but even 
there wages are generally higher than in most places in India proper. 
Agricultural wages usually take the form of a small money payment 
in addition to focxl and lodging, and the total money value of the 
remuneration thus given seldom falls below Rs. 7 a month. An 
energetic able-bodied agricultural labourer can, in most of the Upper 
Burma Districts, reckon upon earning from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 a month in 
money value. C(X)ly-work is |)aid for at a slightly higher rate than 
ordinary field-work. In Lower Burma field-labourers are paid during 
the field season at rates which not infrequently work out to an average 
of Rs. 15a month for the whole year. Cooly-work proper is a feature 
only of the large industrial centres, and it is practically in the hands 
of natives of India, w'ith whom Rs. 15 may be looked upon as a fair 
average monthly wage. vSkilled labour is paid for at much the same 
rate in both portions of the Province. Domestic service is largely 
performed by natives of India; and the facts that Burma is to Indians 
a foreign country, and that the general standard of wages and hiring is 
higher than in India proper, have succeeded in keeping servants^ wages 
about 50 per cent, above the Indian level. Household servants are 
paid from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 a month. The clerical wage may be said to 
commence at Rs. 25 a month. Its maximum is about the same as in 
India. Artisans^ wages fluctuate betw’een Rs. 15 and R.s. 25 a month; 
and mechanics of very ordinary attainments are able to make as much 
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as Rs. 6o, the better classes being capable of commanding even a 
higher figure. 

Resides payment in the form of lodging and food, wages frequently 
take the form of remuneration in kind. For the whole nine months 
of the agricultural season in Lower Rurma, the field-labourer usually 
receives loo to 120 baskets of fmddy; and a common payment for 
assisting in transplanting from the pyogin or nursery is a basket of 
paddy a day in addition to food, for so long as the job lasts. 

Wages arc regulated wholly by the demand for labour, and the lack 
of mobility displayed by non-agricultiiral labour in Rurma is the reason 
for the difference in the wages prevailing in different portions of the Pro¬ 
vince. Scarcity, the extension of railways, and mining or factory opera¬ 
tions, have not as yet had any marked effect on the average wage. 

Rice is the staple food-grain of the country, and its price is affected 
by an almost endless variety of conditions. Speaking generally, and 
for the past twenty years, it has been quite exceptional for a rupee to 
purchase (retail) less than 10 or more than 20 seers of cleaned rice, the 
precise figure between these two extremes being determined in each 
District by the harvest, facilities of carriage, scarcity in India, internal 
disturbances, floods, revenue legislation, paddy rings, extension of 
( ultivated area, and a host of other factors. The following table shows 
the average prices of rice, salt, and jaggery at imjx)rtant centres for 
the three decades ending with 1900:— 
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price (seers per rupee) at 
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ending 
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Note.—A sect is about 2 lb. 


In 1903 the prices of rice in a few of the typical Districts of Upper 
and Lower Rurma were as follows :— 
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Apart from yearly fluctuations, due mainly to variations in the quality 
of harvests, there has been a slight but steady downward tendency 
during the last twenty years in the purchasing power of the rupee in 
regard to rice, which, in view of the enormous increase in the demand 
for the staple for export purposes, is not surprising. The only other 
food-grain of any importance in Burma is millet. It is eaten regularly 
in the poorer portions of the dry zone, but in other localities only when 
the supply of rice is insufficient for the requirements of the people. 
Its price in 1903 in two typical dry zone Districts of Upper Burma was :— 

Mandalay . 29 beers per rupee, about 45 lb. for u. 

Mdklila . 20J „ „ „ 31 „ 

The material condition of the people is better in Lower Burma than 
in the Upper province, where deficient rainfall or the lack of culti¬ 
vable land in the vicinity of villages makes for a lower agricultural 
output and cuts down the profits of the husbandman. The financial 
advantages of the [irosperous Lower Burma cultivator meet the eye less 
in his residence, household furniture, and ordinary dress than in his 
expenditure on food, ornaments, social ceremonies, and works of merit. 
There will be more silk waistcloths, anklets, and ear-plugs, more 
savoury accessories to the rice-bow^l, and more festive gatherings in the 
rich farmer’s house than in that of his poor neighbour; but the dwelling, 
and its fittings or lack of such, will be much the same in both cases, 
nor will any a[)preciable difference be noticeable between the outward 
circumstances of a villager cultivating his own land and of a landless 
day-labourer. The middle-class clerk, whose lines are for the most 
part cast in urban areas, will usually occupy a more pretentious building 
than the well-to-do agriculturist; his furniture and his everyday attire 
will be more elaborate; his jewellery will be more showy ; his food w ill 
be richer; and his charities will be less. During the past tw'enty years 
the advance in the standard of comfort has been considerable among 
the town population. 

An ordinary everyday costume of cotton jacket, cotton w^aistcloth, 
and silk gauftgbaun^ or headkerchief costs from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5. A good 
jacket can be purchased for Rs. 1-8 and a cotton longyi or loin-cloth 
for Rs. 1-4. A single square of Japanese silk is enough for a head- 
cloth, and its price is R. i or even less, but for a full gaungbantig 
tw'o squares are ordinarily required. Burmese shoes can be bought at 
between R. i and Rs. 1-8 a pair. Silk waistcloths are worn on special 
occasions. 7 'hey cost from Rs. 10-8 upwards. 

The forests of Burma may be conveniently classified as; I. Evergreen^ 
comprising (i) littoral, (2) sw^amp, (3) tropical, (4) hill or temperate; 
and, IL Deciduous^ comprising (r) open, (2) mixed, Forests 
and (3) dry. The littoral forests are confined to 
Lower Burma, as are also, practically, the true swamp forests, while the 
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dry deciduous forests mostly occur in the Upper province. I'he other 
classes are common to the whole of Burma. The mixed deciduous 
forests yield most of the out-turn of teak. Large areas covered entirely 
with teak are however not known, and it is rare even to find forests 
where teak is numerically the chief species. As a rule it is scattered 
throughout forests composed of the trees common to the locality. The 
/>/ forests, so well-known on laterite formation, belong to the open 
deciduous sub-clas.s, while evergreen hill or temj>erate forests clothe 
a large proportion of the uplands of the Shan States. A considerable 
forest area in Burma is covered with a luxuriant growth of bamboo. 

The littoral and swamp forests contain little timber that is of any 
present value. In the tropical forests the kanyin {Dipterocarpus turbi- 
fiatus) and thitkndo {Cedrela Toona) abound, while the ihingan {Hopea 
odoraid) and the India-rubber tree {Fiats elasticd)^ with oaks and pines, 
are typical of the evergreen hill forests. The mixed forests contain, 
besides teak and pyingado {Xylia dolabnformis), the pyinma {Lager- 
stroemia Flos Reginae) and the padauk {Plerocarpus indiais). In the 
dry deciduous forests the tree most utilized is perhaps the sha {Acacia 
Catechu)^ which furnishes the cutch of commerce. 

The forest area of the Province may be classified under two heads; 
* reserved ^ forests, which are specially demarcated and protected, and 
whose produce remains entirely at the di.sposal of Government after 
satisfaction of the demands (if any) of right-holders ; and public forest 
lands, which are freely drawn on for trade and agricailtural requirements. 
For the Reserves, which are responsible for the timber supply of the 
Province, working-plans are compiled so that a sustained maximum 
yield may be forthcoming in the future. 

The area of the * reserved' forests is increasing yearly as exploration 
of the forests proceeds, and time and staff are available for settlement 
duties. In i88i the Reserves were 3,274 square miles in extent; in 
1901, 17,837 square miles. In the latter year the area of public forest 
land aggregated 81,562 square miles. No new Re.serve is created until 
full inquiry has been made on the spot with regard to existing rights, 
domestic or agricultural; and this formal recognition of prescriptive 
rights has done much towards rendering the people less antagonistic 
to the re.strictions which it is sometimes necessary to impose for the 
welfare and maintenance of the forest. Areas once ‘reserved’ may, 
should necessity arise, be disforested in the public interest; and in 
times of scarcity of food or fodder the Reserves are placed at the free 
disposal of the people and their cattle. 

For administrative purposes the timber trees of Burma may similarly 
be divided into two classe.s, ‘reserved’ and ‘unreserved.’ The first 
includes teak, which is the property of Government wherever found, 
together with some eighteen other species to which this monopoly does 
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not extend. The second class includes all other trees. ‘ Reserved * 
trees can be cut only under a Government licence ; ‘ unreserved ’ trees, 
on the other hand, may, outside Reserves, be utilized free of cost for 
the domestic and agricultural requirements of the people, but their 
produce is taxed when extracted for trade purposes. 

Although the forests of Burma contain many valuable species of 
timber, some of which are largely used locally, teak is the only species 
in which an export trade of importance has yet been developed. I'he 
extraction of teak for trade purposes is carried out under the supervision 
of the Forest department, sometimes by means of Government agency, 
but chiefly by private firms under the system of purchase contracts. 
The annual yield in mature stems of a teak-bearing area is fixed for 
a term of years, and the given number of trees are annually girdled 
under the immediate control of a Forest officer. In the third year after 
girdling, when the timber has seasoned on the root, it is felled and 
logged. 'I'he logs are then dragged by buffaloes or elephants to the 
nearest floating stream, whence they ultimately reach deep water on one 
of the main rivers and proceed on their long journey to the seaports, 
where they are converted into beams and scantlings and shipped to the 
consumer. Years may thus elapse before a girdled tree comes on to 
the market, for its progress depends on the amount and frequency of 
the monsoon precipitations which cause tiie necessary flushes or freshes 
in the floating streams. In 1881-2 the out-turn of teak from (iovern- 
ment forests in Lower Burma was 31,246 tons, while the exports from 
the Province, including teak received from outside the limits of what 
was then British Burma, amounted to 133,751 tons. In 1892- 3 the 
exports reached a total of 216,186 tons, valued at 164 lakhs of rupiees, 
and ten years later a total of 229,571 tons, with a value of 203 lakhs, 
was recorded. 

The value of minor forest produce, including bamboos, utilized for 
trade purposes in Burma, has as yet reached no considerable amount. 
It stood at 4| lakhs of rupees in 1903-4. It must, however, be remem¬ 
bered that the inhabitants of the country receive all their requirements 
in forest produce free of royalty, and that transjxjrt difficulties are as 
a rule so formidable in the Province that at present it is not found to 
be remunerative to extract for export any but the most valuable forest 
products. 

The {irotection and improvement of the state forests in Burma is 
entrusted to the Forest department. Systematic operations for the 
settlement of forest areas, for their demarcation, survey, and protection 
from fire, involve the annual expenditure of very large sums. At the 
same time the extension of the forest area under the more valuable 
indigenous trees is not lost sight of. Taungya cultivation of teak is 
a speciality of Burma forest management, and consists in permitting 
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shifting cultivation of cereal and other crops within Reserves, on the 
condition that teak seed is sown at the time of cultivation. The system 
is suitable to the requirements of the forest population, and has resulted 
in benefiting both the people and the forests. Plantations on an ex¬ 
perimental scale of exotic species such as rubber and eucalyptus, &c., 
are also receiving attention, the object being to prove, if possible, that 
such projects are remunerative and so to open out a field for the 
enrichment of the country by private enterprise. 

The following figures give the average annual financial results of 
forest management in Burma for the last two decennial periods ending 
with 1900, and also the figures for the year 1903-4 :— 



Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus. 

1880-90 

1890-1900 . 

1903-4. 

Rs. 

26,20,700 

60,84,200 

i 

Rs. 

12,52,700 

19,80,600 
35,00,300 

Rs. 

1 3,68,000 
41,03,600 
50,19,100 


The forest surplus may vary from year to year, being dependent 
chiefly on the amount of teak which reaches the seaports; but the 
out-turn available in the forest is calculated on the anticipated demand 
controlled by the estimated annual growth of the trees. 

The greater part of the as yet discovered mineral wealth of Burma 
lies in the upper portion of the Province. Petroleum is extracted in 
Arakan, and tin in Tavoy and Mergui Districts, but 
m*ineri°^ hardly anything in the shape of regular mining opera¬ 
tions is carried on in the rest of Lower Burma. I'he 
principal oil-bearing areas are in the dry zone of Upper Burma; and 
gold, rubies, jade, amber, and coal have been discovered in [paying 
quantities only north of the 22nd parallel of latitude. 

Coal has been found in the Northern and Southern Siian States, 
notably near Lashio, not far from the Mandalay-I^shio railway, at 
Nammaw and in Lawksawk, as well as to the west of the Chindwin 
in the Upper Chindwin District, in Thayetmyo, in Mergui, and in 
Shwebo District. The Chindwin coal appears to be of the best 
quality yet found, and in the opinion of experts the coal area is fairly 
large and the supply likely to be considerable. 1 )ifficulties of communi¬ 
cation have, howx^ver, prevented the Chindwin fields from being worked, 
though it is probable that the existing obstacles w^ill be surmounted in 
time. The only coal-mines which have been systematically worked are 
at I>etkokpin near Kabwet in Shwebo District, which were started in 
1891, and taken over by a comj>any in 1892. The coal has been used 
on Government launches, on the railway, and on the steamers of the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. The out-turn in 1893 from the Kabwet 
or Letkokpin colliery was 9,938 tons. By 1896 it had risen to 
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22,983 tons, but it fell after this, and in 1903 was only 9,306 tons. 
The average number of hands employed in 1900 was 246. The coal 
was carried on a tramway from the mines to the river bank, and the 
average selling price was about Rs. 10 per ton. The mine has now, 
however, been shut down. 

Iron is found in the Shan States, in Mergui, and elsewhere. It has 
nowhere, however, been systematically extracted and dealt with on 
European methods. Iron-smelting is a purely local village industry. 

Gold is found in the beds of many of the streams of both Upper and 
Lower Burma, and the gold-washing of past generations has left its 
impress on the country in town and village names like Shwegyin, 
Shwedwin, and Shwedaung. It has been found in a non-alluvial form 
in Tavoy District; in the Paunglaung Hills to the east of the Sittang; 
in the Shan Hills, and in Katha District. The Kyaukpazat gold-mine in 
the last-mentioned District was worked for several years, but the lease 
has now been surrendered. In 1900 a prospecting licence was granted 
for gold-washing within the bed of the Irrawaddy, from the confluence 
above Myitkyina to the mouth of the Taping river in Bhamo District. 
'That gold exists in paying quantities in Burma is indubitable. A good 
deal more money, however, is required for the successful exploitation of 
the metal than capitalists have as yet shown a disposition to invest. 
The gold-leaf used so largely for gilding pagodas in Burma comes for 
the most part from China. 

Mogok is the head-quarters of the ruby-mining area of Upper Burma. 
The ruby mines are situated in the hills 60 miles east of the Irra¬ 
waddy, and about 90 miles north-north-east of the city of Mandalay. 
The stones are extracted partly by native miners and [)artly by the 
Burma Ruby Mines Company. The first lease to the company, 
granted by the Government in 1^89, was for the extraction of stones by 
European methods, and for the levy of a royalty from persons working 
by native methods, and provided for the payment of a share of the 
company’s profits to the Ciovernment. It expired in 1896, and was then 
renewed for a further term of fourteen years at a rent of Rs. 3,15,000 
a year plus a share of the profits, the royalty system being continued. 
In 1899 a debt due by the company to the Government was written 
off and the annual rent reduced to 2 lakhs, while the Government 
share of profits was increased. By a lease running for twenty-eight 
years from April 30, 1904, the rent has been fixed at 2 lakhs, with 
30 per cent, of the net profits. The system of extraction adopted is 
to raise the by on or ruby earth (found ordinarily some 20 feet below 
the surface) from open quarries, and to wash it by machinery similar to 
that employed in the South African diamond mines. The stones thus 
obtained are then sorted and the spinels are separated from the rubies. 

The capital of the Ruby Mines Company stands at present at 
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£180,000. Tlie company’s establishment was in 1904 approximately 
1,600 strong. Of this staff 44 members were Europeans and Eurasians, 
the rest natives of India, Shans, Chinese, Maingthas, and Burmans. 
Rubies are found in the Nanyaseik tract, in the Mogaung township of 
Myitkyina District, and in the Sagyin tract of Mandalay District, but 
neither of these areas approaches the Mogok ruby tract in point of 
productiveness. The Nanyaseik tract is now practically deserted. 

The richest oil-bearing tract of Burma lies in the valley of the 
Irrawaddy, in the southern portion of the dry zone of the Upper 
province, at about the 21st parallel of latitude. It has been worked by 
the natives certainly since the middle of the eighteenth century, but 
modern boring appliances were not introduced till 1889. The three 
principal centres of the petroleum-extriicting industry are Yenangyaung 
in Magwe District and Singu in Myingyan District on the eastern bank 
of the Irrawaddy, and Yenangyat in Pakokku District on its western 
bank. "J'he oil is obtained partly from wtIIs dug by native labour, but 
mainly by a system of regular boring carried on by the Burma Oil 
Company, which purchases the bulk of the oil obtained by the native 
workers {t 7 vinzas\ and pays a royalty to Government of 8 annas per 100 
viss (365 lb.) in the case of the older leases and per 40 gallons in the 
case of the later ones. From the wx'lls the crude oil is conveyed by 
pipes to tanks on the river bank, where it is pumped into si)ecially 
constructed flats or floating tanks which are towed by tlie Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company’s steamers to Rangoon. Here it is refined in the Oil 
('ompany’s works at Syriam and Danidaw. In 1903 the value of the 
Yenangyaung oil extracted was 36-4 lakhs, and of the Yenangyat oil 
15 lakhs. The royalty on the output of petroleum was 4^ lakhs in 
1901 and 8 lakhs in 1903. The Burma Oil Company has a staff of 
over 7,000 employes, of w'honi about 150 are Europeans and Americans. 
The Rangoon Oil Company w’orks also at Yenangyat and Singu, and 
oil is won by the Burma Oil Company from the Minbu Oil Company’s 
concessions. Petroleum is also worked in the Akyab and Kyaukpyu 
Districts of the Arakan Division, but the Arakan fields are not to be 
compared with those of the dry zone for richness. I'he total production 
of kerosene oil in Burma has risen from about 10 million gallons in 
1893 ^3 million gallons in 1903. 

Hitherto jade has been found in paying quantities only in the Myit¬ 
kyina District of Upper Burma. It is quarried in the hills during the 
dry months of the year by Kachins, and is purcha.sed on the spot by 
Chinese traders, and by them transported in bulk by water and rail, for 
the most part to Mandalay, where the blocks are cut up. The purchase 
of the jade in bulk is a highly .speculative transaction, a.s, till it has been 
sawn up, it is almost impossible to say how much marketable green jade 
a particular block may contain. Practically all the jade extracted finds 
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Its way eventually into China, The right to collect the ad valorem 
royalty of 33^ per cent, on jade-stone is farmed out by Government. 
In 1891 this right fetched Rs. 55,500. It was then sold annually, but 
a falling off in the amount paid rendered it advisable to extend the 
period of letting to three years. In 1899 the triennial lease fetched 
Rs. 60,350. 'I’he industry is not likely to pass out of native hands 
unless a fresh jade-bcaring area is discovered. 

Mergui District, in the extreme south of lUirmn, produces annually 
about 60 tons of smelted tin, and the neighbouring District of Tavoy 
about a ton. The methods employed are exclusively Chinese, but three 
European firms hold concessions. 'J'he industry has been carried on 
for thirty years without great success, and it has been said that much of 
the tin ore is of very low grade. The chief difficulties are the want of 
communications, and the fact that the tin-bearing tracts are everywhere 
covered with dense forest, which make their examination a work of 
much labour and expense. 

The mines from which the amber of Burma is dug are situated 
beyond the administrative border of Myitkyina District in the extreme 
north of the Province, where mining operations arc conducted on a very 
small and primitive scale by the natives of the locality. It is possible 
that in former times the amber area was more productive than it is at 
the present day. 

The production of salt is a purely local industry. Salt is obtained in 
small quantities by boiling along the sea-coast, as well as here and there 
in nearly all the Districts of the dry zone of Upper Burma ; but as 
a rule it is bitter and of poor quality, and is unable to compete with the 
imported article. The local output of salt in 1900 was estimated at 
415,000 cwt. For 1902-3 the estimate was fixed somewhat lower, for 
a modification in the system of levying duty resulted in the temporary 
closing of some factories, but t9o' 3~4 showed a rise to 517,000 cwt. 

Silver and lead occur in the Myelat division of the Southern Shan 
States, in the State of Tawngpeng in the Northern Shan States, and in 
the Mergui Archipelago; but their extraction has never assumed large 
dimensions. Alabaster, steatite, mica, copper, and plumbago, the last 
of poor quality, are also obtained in small quantities in portions of the 
Province. 

The following is the out-turn of the principal minerals of Burma in 
the year 1903 : — 


Jade , 

Rnl.ies (value) 
Coal . 

Tin (ore) . 

Cold . 

Amber 
Petroleum . 
Petroleum (1890) 


1,402 cwt. 
14,78,628 rupees. 
9,306 tons. 

2,198 cwt. 

1,397 02. 

37 cwt. 

85.3*8,491 gals. 
4,641,308 gals. 
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Of domestic industries cotton-weaving is the most important and 
widespread. In 1901 the number of persons supported by cotton¬ 
weaving by hand was returned as 189,718, of 

ma^faSures actual workers numbered 9,392 males and 

mnuacures. females. 'I'his latter figure represents a 

fraction only of the total of women and girls actually engaged in 
cotton-weaving, for the great majority of those who wove solely for 
home consumption must have returned weaving, if at all, as a subsidiary 
occupation, 'rhe loom is a feature of nearly every house in certain 
localities ; and in the past, before imported cloth began to compete 
with home-spun, its use must have been far more widespread than now. 
As it is, the foreign is slowly ousting the home-made article, and where 
home-weaving is still fairly universal more and more use is made of 
imported ready-dyed yarn. In fact, it is only in the cotton-growing 
areas of the dry zone that local thread is used in any (juantities. 
There are no cotton-mills in lUirma. Everything is woven on hand- 
looms. 

Silk-weaving is a purely professional industry, though, like cotton¬ 
weaving, it is wholly the product of hand labour. The silk cloth woven 
is for .sale, not, except in rare cases, for home consumption. The 
prospects of the silk-weaving industry have been damaged by the advent 
of cheap Manchester and Japanese silk goods, and the number of 
weavers in Sagaing and Mandalay, the head-quarters of the industry, 
has declined enormously of late years; but Burmese silk, where not 
woven of silk thread prepared and dyed in Europe, is still, by virtue of 
its texture and durability, able largely to hold its own. 'J'he Burmese 
silk is woven from Chinese silk thread, purchased raw and treated and 
dyed locally ; but its comparatively sober hues fail to appeal to the 
average Burman as do the brilliant acheik and other cloths made of the 
gaudy silk thread of commerce. Silk is the attire of the well-to-do ; and 
all but the very indigent, even when they ordinarily wear a cotton waist- 
cloth, have a silk paso (waistcloth) or taniein (petticoat) stored up for 
gala days. The head-gear of the people is almost invariably of silk. 
The locally made silk is too stiff for the gatingbaungs or headkerchiefs 
of the men, and for this purpose custom has pronounced in favour of 
the flimsy Manchester or Japanese squares that are obtainable in all the 
bazars of the country. The total number of persons supported by silk¬ 
weaving in 1901 was 34,029, of whom the actual workers numbered 
5,973 males and 18,316 females. The Districts of Prome, Mandalay, 
Kyaukse, and Tavoy showed the highest totals. 


Neither embroidery nor carpet-weaving exists as a widespread local 
industry. Cloth saddles are frequently decorated with patterns, and 
a near approach to embroidery is a form of appliqui work which con¬ 
sists in sewing figures of coloured cloth and spangles on to a dark cloth 
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background. Curtains of this work are known as ka/agas\ As a rule 
they are barbaric but effective. 

Gold- and silversmiths and jewellers form a not unimportant section 
of the indigenous community. Workers and dealers in gold, silver, 
and precious metals, and their dependents, numbered 53,912 in 1901, 
the total of actual workers being 25,021. Silver jewellery is but little 
worn, but the better classes are profuse in their display of golden 
ornaments. Ear rings (nadaungs and nagats\ either of plain gold 
filigree work or enriched with jewels, are common ; rings and bracelets 
of the same metal are popular gauds ; children of well-to-do parents 
often wear gold anklets, and necklaces are affected by those of the fair 
sex who can afford them. Silver is mainly used for bowls and betel and 
lime boxes, the latter being occasionally of gold also. The making 
and designing of silver bowls has growm into what is probably the most 
attractive of the fine arts of Burma. The figures and patterns are 
executed, as a rule, in high relief, and the work, when well done, is 
singularly effective. 

Of indigenous ironwork there is little that is not exceedingly primi¬ 
tive. Iron implements of a rough kind, such as das and axes, are manu¬ 
factured in considerable quantities, but all the better kinds of cutlery 
and other hardware used in the Province are imported. The few iron 
foundries are almost all in Rangoon. Of the 26,221 workers and 
dependents shown in the census returns under the head of workers in 
iron and hardware, few can have been capable of executing anything 
more than the coarsest blacksmith’s work. An exception must, how¬ 
ever, be made in favour of the forgers of the inlaid knife-blades pro¬ 
duced in Yamethin District, some of whose w^ork is really meritorious. 

Copper-working can hardly be said to exist in the Province. Brass- 
workers are fairly numerous (3,287 wwkers and dependents in 1901), 
though, as the Burman neither x:ooks in nor eats off brass, their total 
is a good deal smaller in Burma than it w^ould be in an Indian com¬ 
munity of corresponding numerical strength. Images of Buddha, bells, 
gongs, water-filters, spittoons, and bowls are the main products of the 
brass-worker’s craft. 

Practically all the indigenous cooking is done in earthen vessels, and 
the trade of the potter is w^idespread. The actual workers and 
dependents connected with the production of pottery in 1901 totalled 
19,800, a small number considering the extensive use made of earthen¬ 
ware, Pot-making is, however, often a subsidiary occupation, combined 
with agriculture, and thus a large proportion of the potters were returned 
at the Census under their main calling. The ordinary pottery is rough 
and homely; but here and there, as at Pyinmana, Myinmu, and 
Kyaukmyaung, glazed pottery is made which is not without a certain 
measure of artistic merit. Bricks are baked extensively, and brick- 
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making must have been a recognized industry in connexion with the 
building of pagodas for centuries past. The industry supported rather 
over 7,000 actual workers and dependents in 1901. 

lacquer-work is common, the Myingyan District of Upper Burma 
being the head-ejuarters of the industry. The lacquer, the basis of 
which is the gum of the Melanorrhoca usitata^ is laid over a foundation 
either of wood or bamboo wicker-work. Flat trays, or byatSy and betel 
boxes, cylindrical, with d(?ep covers and ornamented with quaint pat¬ 
terns, arc the two articles that the lacquerer produces in greatest 
numbers. The Burmese lacquer-work is durable, light, and economical, 
and is outwardly attractive to the eye. The gold lacquer industry has 
almost disappeared from the Province. It will be a matter for regret if 
this art is allowed to die out finally, for it is distinctive and picturesque. 
The lacfiuer industry was the means of support of 14,274 persons of 
both sexes in 1901. Of these 4,277 males and 2,702 females were 
actual workers, more than one-third of them in Myingyan District. 

Indigenous sculpture may be said to be confined to the making 
of alabaster figures of Buddha. The design adopted is always con¬ 
ventional and uniform. It is ordinarily helped out with a little outline 
colouring, and is absolutely devoid of artistic beauty. Of the 349 
persons returned as w'orking sculptors in 1901, all are probably to be 
included in the category of sacred image modellers. Wood-carving is 
a .source of income to a small but not unimportant section of the 
community. Carving has always been a feature of the finer timber 
monasteries of the Province, and the art has been steadily fostered, 
though it has far fewer exponents than has the silverwork industry. 
The majority of the wood-carvers are found in the main centres of trade, 
and their work, did they choose to produce systematically, would 
probably find a ready market among the European community. As 
a rule, however, they work to order and accumulate no stock of carved 
material. Burmese carving is free, and on the whole graceful, and is 
often executed in high relief. Floral and figure designs are frequently 
combined, and, considering the primitive nature of the tools employed, 
the result is, as a rule, singularly effective. It never fails from over¬ 
minuteness, for not only are the implements rough but the wood em¬ 
ployed is ordinarily coarse-grained. The more delicate ivory-carving 
is also one of the arts of Burma, but its votaries are few in number 
and it is confined to a few special localitie.s, such as Moulmein town. 

Mat-weaving is a popular industry, supporting 53,585 persons in 1901. 
Mats are of various kinds. The commonest sort are of bamboo, the 
better kinds are woven of cane and reeds. Those used for sleeping on 
are of the latter class, and are known as thinbyu, A rough paper used 
for wrappers, umbrellas, and the like is made in Mongnai and elsewhere 
in the Shan States from the white inner bark of a species of mulberry- 
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tree known to the Shans as maisaile. Of the 749 persons actually 
engaged in the production of paper by hand in 1901, nearly half were 
enumerated in the Southern Shan States. The Burmese umbrella 
resembles the Chinese in outward appearance. It is light and graceful, 
but flimsy, and has unfortunately now had to yield largely to the black 
gingham of the European market. A total of 915 persons were engaged 
in 1901 in the production of the indigenous article. Cart- and boat¬ 
building are two of the important industries of the Province. Boats are 
of various kinds, ranging from the simple dug-out or iaung to craft like 
the ian?tgzat or peingmo^ elaborately carved and of a capacity of up to 
40 tons. Cart-builders in 1901 numbered 5,946 actual workers and 
dependents, and boat-builders and their families 5,840. The use of 
European boots and shoes is becoming common in towns, but the 
ordinary Burnian does not usually look outside the Province for his 
foot-gear. His sandals {panat) are made of wood, leather, or felt, and 
are kept in position by two thongs which run from the two sides of the 
sole and unite in the front, passing between the great and second toes. 
The manufacture of Burmese sandals was the means of support of 
12,864 persons in 1901. 

The year 1892 was the first in which statistics of factory manu¬ 
factures were published in Burma. In that year to6 factories were 
registered under the Factories Act in the Lower province. One of 
them was a cotton-press, 5 were iron-works, 2 printing presses, 52 rice- 
mills, 41 timber-mills, 3 ice-works, and 2 oil-works. The number of 
workmen employed in these factories was 21,136, of whom 20,335 
were male and 588 female adults, while 213 were children. All these 
faePmes used steam-driven machinery, and each employed not less 
than twenty persons. In 1902 the number of factories under in¬ 
spection in ]:lurnia had risen to 173, of which 96 were rice and 54 
limber-mills. Fhe great majority of the factories of the Province 
fall, and are likely for many years to fall, under one or the other of 
the two last-named classes. There were five iron foundries in Ran¬ 
goon in 1902 and one in Moulmcin; two oil refineries, both in Rangoon 
or in its neighbourhood ; and a brewery in Mandalay. This last 
has not yet been brought under the provisions of the Factories Act. 
The total number of factory hands employed in 1902 was 28,517, of 
whom 27,890 \vere adult males, 527 adult females, and 100 children 
of both sexes. I'he figures for 1903 were: males, 31,327; females, 
861; children, 157. The majority of the operatives come from India; 
and the growth of factory industries, though not aflecting internal 
migration to any appreciable extent, has left its mark on immigration 
from outside the Province. Akyab drawls its coolies mainly from 
Bengal; Rangoon and Bassein from the East Coast Districts of Madras. 
Wages in factories vary with the locality, as well as with the amount 
VOL. IX. N 
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of technical skill required of the operatives. Highly trained mechanics 
receive as much as Rs. 6o a month, and even unskilled labour is very 
well paid. Male coolies ordinarily receive from Rs. lo to Rs. 15 a 
month, and female coolies, when employed, are frequently paid at 
the same rates as the men. The material condition of the operatives 
is indubitably good. 'I'he mill hand can live comfortably on half 
his monthly wage, and almost invariably returns to his own country with 
a considerable hoard of savings. S() remunerative is factory labour 
that the supply of operatives is always on a level with the demand. 

For centuries the seaboard of Burma has been visited by ships from 
many countries. Bassein was a flourishing jK)rt in the twelfth century, 


and at a later period we find Arabs and other Asiatic 
Commerce and . . • 1 a 1 

trade nices in constant communication with Arakan, Pegu, 

and Tenasserim. Towards the beginning of the 
sec:ond half of the fourteenth century, Muhammadan merchants car¬ 
ried on a brisk trade between Pegu and the countries east and west. 
'J he Arabs brought to Burma goods of European manufacture as 
well as the i)roduce of their own country ; and large sea-going boats 
from A^rakan visited the ports of Bengal. I'he j)rincipal exj)orts from 
]lassein and Pegu were gold, silver, rubies, sapphires, long-pepper, lead, 
tin, lac, and some sugar. 'Phe imports from Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf to Syriam, an ancient emporium of Burma, close to the mouth 
of the Pegu river, were woollen cloths, scarlet velvet, and opium; and 
from Madras and Bengal piece-goods of various kinds. I'he trade of 
Malacca and places to the eastward was with Mergui and Martaban, 
then flourishing ports of Tenasserim, the imports being porcelain from 
China, camphor from Bc^rneo, and pe[)per from Alehin. From Arakan, 
rice was the principal export, the imports being muslins, woollems, 
cutlery, piece-go(xls, and glass and crockery w'arc. I’enasserim ex- 
])orted tin largely. After the cession of Arakan to the British, Akyab 
rapidly rose in importance. The trade of Tenasserim, when the British 
came into possession, was at a very low ebb. I'he country, however, 
had large teak forests, which led to the foundation of the town 


of Moulmein, where ship building could be extensively carried on. 
I^ater on, after the second Burme.se War, Rangoon came into pro¬ 
minence and has now far out-distanced the older ports. 

The chief items of the export trade of Burma are rice, timber, cutch, 
hides, petroleum, india-rubber, cotton, and precious stones. It is the 
rice produce and the rice exports that have made, and maintain, the 
prosperity of the Province, Paddy and rice now form more than three- 
quarters of the total exports. The only other item of export which 
can approach rice in importance is teak timber. The chief imports 
are piece-goods, silk, salted fish, wool, cotton tw4st, gunny-bags, beteP 
nut.s, liquors, tobacco, iron, mill machinery, and sugar. 
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The chief centres of trade in the Province are the seaports of Ran¬ 
goon, Moulmkin, Akyab, Bassein, Tavoy, Mergui, Kyaukpyu, 
Sandoway, and Victoria Point ; and, in the interior, Mandalay, 
Bhamo, Pakokku, Prome, Henzada, and Myingyan. The bulk 
of tlie trade at the ports is sea-borne* Mandalay and Bhamo are 
the two main em]^oria for the trade with South-Western China and 
the northern portion of the Shan States, which is wholly by land. 
"J'he trade of Pakokku, Prome, Henzada, and Myingyan is partly river- 
and partly land-borne. Rangoon exports rice, timber, cutch, hides, 
india-rubber, tobacco, and cotton. Akyab and Bassein export little 
else than rice, but Moulrnein sends timber, also rice and a little tobacco. 
The chief exports of Mergui are fish and shrimp paste (ngapi\ dried 
prawns, salted fish, mother-of-pearl and its substitutes, and tin. The 
produce that leaves Tavoy by sea is miscellaneous in nature, but rice 
preponderates; and it may be laid down in general terms that the 
amount of merchandise other than rice and timber which passes out 
through the smaller ports of the Province is practically a negligible 
quantity. Rangoon’s chief imports are hardware, piece-goods, kero¬ 
sene, salted fish, liquors, and sugar; and the smaller })orts follow suit 
on a less extended scale, the only noticeable feature being Moulmein’s 
large importation of betel-nuts and sugar. Mandalay is the head¬ 
quarters of the tea and jade trade of Upper Burma, and Mying)'an is 
largely concerned with the cotton grown in the dry areas of the Upper 
Province. Rangoon possesses a Chamber of Commerce, formed in 
1877 with a view to the furtherance of commercial interests in the 
I’rovince, and a Trades Association. The port of Rangoon is adminis¬ 
tered by a Port 'Prust constituted under the Rangoon Port Act of 1905. 
There are thirteen commissioners, of whom four are elected by the 
Rangoon Chamber of Commerce and one by the Rangoon Trades 
Association, the others being appointed by the Local Government. 
The chief executive authority is vested in a full-time chairman, who 
is also the Chief Engineer of the ix)rt. The receipts of the Port 
Fund in 1881 amounted to nearly 5^ lakhs, and its expenditure to over 
6^ lakhs. In 1902-3 the corresponding figures were 15^ and 14J 
lakhs respectively, and in 1903-4 the income had risen to 17I lakhs. 

The simplest method of classifying the trade of the Province is 
that which distinguishes between the internal and the external trade. 
External trade may be with countries beyond the limits of British 
India (trans-frontier) or with other Provinces of the Indian Empire. 
The trans-frontier sea-borne trade is registered by the Customs depart¬ 
ment, the trans-frontier land trade with China, Siam, and other Asiatic 
countries by a Trade Registration department under the Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture. External trade with the rest of British 
India may similarly be maritime or land trade. In the former case 
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it is generally known as coasting trade and is registered by the Customs 
department, in the latter it is not registered. Table V (p. 238) gives 
statistics of the sea trade of the Province with other Provinces and 
with foreign countries, and of its foreign land trade, for the years 
1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4. 

The internal trade of Burma is still mainly in the hands of the 
Burrnans; but they hold their own with difficulty when pitted against 
the natives of India and of China, whose shrewdness and business 
capacity have enabled them to take a large ])roportion of the petty 
business away from the people of the country. The rail- and water* 
ways are the main commercial highways of the country in Burma 
proper. Up to 1892 j)ractically the only statistics of internal trade 
were those furnished by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company and the 
railway administration. In 1892 steps were taken to register the 
trade carried on by the country boats plying on the rivers of Burma, 
but it was found that the value of the information furnished was not 
commensurate with the cost incurred in collecting the required data, 
and in 1897 the arrangements were discontinued. The boat trade 
is still largely carried on by the indigenous population, and the float¬ 
ing pedlars it supports are able to reach a portion of the community 
untouched by bazars and the ordinary traffic of the market-place. 
Though its precise extent has not been gauged of recent years, the 
internal trade of Burma is comprehensive and far-reaching. Here 
statistical details, w^hich must of necessity be defective, are of no great 
value. Advantage may, however, be taken of what has been collected 
in the past to place on record that in 1896-7, the last year of registra¬ 
tion, the value of the internal trade of Burma was given as about 937 
lakhs. Between Burma proper and the Shan States, and within the 
limits of the latter, there is a fairly extensive caravan traffic; bullocks 
and mules are the main means of transport, but a considerable portion 
of the merchandise is conveyed in baskets slung on bamboos upon 
the shoulders of carriers. I'his section of inland trade has been in 
the past, and is still, registered by the 'irade Registration department. 
The value of the inland trade between Burma and the Shan States 
amounted in 1903-4 to over 78 lakhs under exports and 104 lakhs 
under imports. In return for the cotton twist, cotton goods, salted 
fish, and betel-nuts, which form the bulk of what they take from Burma, 
the Shan States send into the .Burmese markets tea (pickled and dry), 
timber, fruit, vegetables, and cattle. The Northern Shan States supply 
the greater part of the pickled tea (letpef) consumed in the Province. 
The value of this commodity imported from the Northern Shan States 
in 1903-4 was about 22 lakhs. Barter is occasionally resorted to by 
the inland traders, especially in the case of dealings with the hill tribes, 
but the practice is not widespread. 
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There is a little land trade between Burma and the rest of India. 
Goods pass between Akyab and Chittagong and Assam and the Upper 
Chindwin District; but the business done over these inland trade 
routes is insignificant, is not registered, and for general statistical 
purposes may be left out of consideration. Burma's commercial inter¬ 
course with the rest of the Indian Empire may be said to be almost 
wholly maritime. It is carried on to a small extent by native craft; 
but the great bulk of what is known as the coasting trade of the Pro¬ 
vince is in the hands of the British India Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany, which unites the Province with all the chief commer(!ial ports of 
the seaboard of the Indian Empire, besides furnishing steamer services 
which ply the whole length of the coast from Akyab to Mergui. The 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Company is also concerned in the coasting 
trade of the J^rovince. It connects Rangoon with the Andamans and 
several ports of India. Of the imports from other Provinces the most 
notable are coal, tobacco, gunny-bags, cotton yarn, vegetable oil, and 
betel-nuts, while rice, mineral oil, and teak timber form the bulk of the 
exports. 'I'he coasting trade of the Province passes through the larger 
ports, namely, Riingoon, Akyab, Moulmein, lavoy, and Mergui, and 
to some extent through Kyauk{)yu, Sandoway, and Victoria Point. In 
the smaller ports the imports by coasting trade ordinarily exceed the 
exports. In Rangoon the case is reversed, and, taking the Province as 
a whole, the export business exceeds the import. Bassein is not 
visited by any of the regular coasting lines of steamers, and thus, 
though its foreign trade is far from inconsiderable, it does very little 
coasting business. 

Table V appended to this article (p. 238) shows that, excluding 
Government treasure, the total value of the maritime trade of Burma 
with other Provinces in the year 1903-4 was nearly 7 crores under 
imports and more than 4| crores under exports, the corresponding 
figures for 1900-1 being, in round figures, 6 and 10 crores. In the 
latter year the exports were raised by the abnormal demand for rice 
from the Provinces suffering from famine, especially from Bombay; 
and it may be said in general terms that the existence or non-existence 
of calls of this nature decides whether the coasting trade of the 
Province in any one year shall exceed or fall below its foreign trade, 
A noticeable feature of the coasting trade returns is the fact that famine 
in India, while affecting the destination of shipments from the rice¬ 
exporting ports of Rangoon and Akyab, has in the past failed to divert 
the rice supply of Bassein from its ordinary foreign channel. 

The foreign sea-borne trade of Burma is carried by the boats of the 
Bibby, the Patrick Henderson, and other lines, and passes for the most 
part only through the larger ports of the Province: namely, Rangoon, 
Akyab, Moulmein, Bassein, Tavoy, and Mergui. Except at Rangoon, 
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there is no comparison between the imports and the exports under 
foreign trade, the proportion the latter bear to the former in the lesser 
ports being roughly 20 to i. An instance of this disparity may be 
cited. At Bassein tlie value of foreign exports in the year 1900-1 was 
over 103 lakhs, that of foreign imports was Rs. 354. Rice and timber 
are the main articles of export, and the imports are generally those 
indicated on p. 178. Details will be found in Table VI on p. 239, 
which shows that in J903--4 the total foreign impfirt trade was valued 
at crores, and the export trade at nearly 16 crores. 

The increase in exports and imports under foreign trade during the 
past twenty years has on the whole been steady. The trade of the first 
half of the decade 1891-1900 was disastrously affected by a com¬ 
bination entered into by the rice-millers in 1893 to keep down the 
price of rice. Since then, however, there have been no very marked 
fluctuations, though the effect of the scarcity of 1896-7 in Upper 
Burma is visible in the yearly trade returns. 

In the matter of foreign imports the United Kingdom heads the list 
of supplying countries. In 1900-1 it supplied 4 crores’ worth of goods, 
or 58 per cent, of the total, and in 1903-4 4| crores, about the same 
proportion. I'he Straits Settlements, important as a distributing rather 
than as a producing centre, are the second largest supplier. Japan 
follows next in the list of importing countries, and the rapid growth of 
its business with Burma is not the least significant feature of the trade 
statistics of the past decade. The Straits Settlements were Burma’s 
largest customer in 1903-4, the exports exceeding in value those to the 
United Kingdom (349 lakhs against 254 lakhs); but it should be 
mentioned that information as to the ultimate destination of a good 
deal of the produce exported from the country by sea is defective, in 
consequence of the practice of shipping in vessels w^hose ultimate 
destination is unknown. A considerable portion of the exports to 
the Straits is intended for Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and Eastern Asia 
generally. 

The trans-frontier land trade of Burma is carried on with China, 
Siam, Karenni \ and P>ench Indo-China, and is registered at a number 
of frontier stations. The trade with Western China passes for the most 
part over a route terminating at Bhamo on the Irrawaddy, though there 
is some traffic through Myitkyina Ifistrict and the Northern Shan 
States. A small portion of the Western China trade also passes 
through the registration stations established south of Maymyo along 
the Shan States border. Karenni sends its merchandise for the most 
part down the Salween to Kawludo and Kyaukhnyat. 13 agwin, Tadan- 
ku, and Kwanbi, stations along the eastern frontier of the Tenasserim 

‘ Karenni, though controlled by the British Government, is not part of British 
India, and, for trade pur|>08e8, has been treated as a foreign conntry. 
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Division, secure the bulk of the trade between Burma and Chiengmai 
that does not pass through the Shan States, while commerce with the 
rest of Siam, besides traversing the Tadanku route, crosses the fron¬ 
tier hills near Kyeikdon in Amherst and Myitta in Tavoy District. 
The merchandise that enters and leaves the country by land is carried 
mostly by pack-bullocks and mules, though cooly-carriage is not 
uncommon. The traders seldom travel singly; and caravans mark, 
with jangling bells and clouds of dust, their progress up and down the 
main frontier highways during the whole of the dry season. The 
Burman himself takes very little active part in the trans-frontier land 
trade of his country. 'Fhe carriers are Shans, Maingthas, Panthays, 
C'hinese, and Siamese. I’he registration stations are placed on the 
roadside at suitable points where traffic converges, and the record of 
statistics maybe said on the whole to be fairly accurate. In 1891 the 
total number of registration stations was 13, in 1904 it was 33. 

The figures in the foreign land trade table appended to this article 
(p. 241) show that trade of this class increased very largely during the 
ten years ending 1901. In the case of imports the total for 1901 is 
almost exactly double what it was in 1891, and the exports have more 
than doubled; the figures for 1903 4 show a further increase. The 
present trans-frontier land trade is in value anrl extent still far below the 
trade that passed before 1885 between British and Independent Burma, 
but its development during the past few years augurs well for the 
future. The distribution of the total of 1903-4 betw^een the different 
foreign countries concerned is as follows, the figures being given in 
thousands of rupees :— 



Imports from. 

Exports to. 

Western China 

27,00 

33,95 

Siam . . . • . 

'<>.37 

10,77 

C'hiengmai . 

3^.97 

21,87 

Karenni 

3 »,i8 

9,>7 

Total 

1,08,52 

77,86 


Western C'hina is mainly responsible for the growth in this class of 
trade. In 1891 its imports and exports were smaller than those of the 
other countries shown above, while it now heads the list. The main 
imports are teak timber, cattle, ponies, hides, tea, and silk. Cotton, 
cotton yarn, piece-goods, and dried fish make up the bulk of the 
exports. 

The backbone of the railway system of Burma is a line which, start¬ 
ing from Rangoon, runs northwards, some distance to the east of the 
Irrawaddy and more or less parallel with its course, 
as far as Mandalay, and thence proceeds through the 
country lying to the west of the river, bearing generally to the north, 
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and curving eventually eastwards until it reaches the river again at 
Myitkyina, the head-quarters of the most northerly District of Upper 
Burma. This line, which is 724 miles in length, traverses the greater 
part of Burma from end to end. A steam-ferry service across the 
Irrawaddy connects the southern with the northern section at Sagaing, 
a few miles below Mandalay. The southern (Rangoon-Mandalay) 
section sends out two branch lines. The first, 71 miles in length, 
leaves the main line at Thazi, about 80 miles due south of Mandalay, 
and passes north-west, through Meiktila, to Myingyan on the Irra¬ 
waddy. The second starts from Myohaung, a junction just beyond the 
southern limits of Mandalay city, and runs north-east 180 miles into 
the Northern Shan States as far as Lashio. A noticeable feature of 
this line is the steel viaduct, 1,620 feet in length and at its highest 
point 325 feet above ground, which spans the Gokteik gorge. The 
northern section of the main line has also two branches ; one runs west¬ 
ward from Sagaing till it taps the Chindwin at Monywa and Alon 
(73 miles); the other is a minor feeder to the east, 15 miles in length, 
which terminates at Katha on the right bank of the Irrawaddy and 
serves to connect that station, as well as Bharno, a little farther up¬ 
stream, with the main system. 

The southernmost portion of this main line, which extends 166 miles 
from Rangoon to I'oungoo, a frontier station in the days preceding the 
annexation of Upper Burma, was commenced in j88i and completed in 
1885. The Toungoo-Mandalay section was taken in hand shortly after 
the annexation of the Upper province, and was completed in 1889. 
During the same year a start was made on the extension northwards 
(known first as the Mu Valley State Railway), and the final section, 
which brought Myitkyina into direct railway communication with the 
south, was opened to traffic in 1899. I’hc branch lines have been 
mostly completed since that year. 

The oldest railway in the Province is, however, not a portion of the 
main line, but lies to the west of it, connecting Rangoon with Prome on 
the Irrawaddy. This railway, which w'as completed in 1877, is 161 
miles in length. It runs in a north-westerly direction through the Pegu 
Division of Lower Burma. A branch line, completed in April, 1903, 
leaves it at Letpadan, about half-way between Rangoon and Prome, and 
runs to tlie left bank of the Irrawaddy opposite the town of Henzada. 
Here the river is crossed by a steam ferry, and the line proceeds on 
from Henzada in a south-westerly direction to Bassein (115 miles). 
From Henzada a line northwards to Kyangin (66 miles) is under con¬ 
struction. Moulmein will shortly be connected with Rangoon by a line 
which will take off from the Rangoon-Toungoo section at Pegu, and, 
crossing the Sittang, will pass down the eastern coa.st of the Gulf of 
Martaban to the nearest suitable point of the Salween opposite 
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Moulmein. It will be about 120 miles in length, and its construction 
has been taken in hand. The construction of a railway from the 
Toungoo-Mandalay section of the main line eastwards into the Southern 
Shan States is in contemplation. 'Fhe extension of the Northern Shan 
States Railway from J^shio across the Salween to the China border has 
for the present been abandoned. Sanction has, however, been given for 
the survey of a line from lihamo towards Tengyiieh in the Yunnan 
Province of China, and arrangements have been made to obtain the 
consent of the Chinese Government to the survey being carried beyond 
the frontier between the two countries. 

I'ill 1896 the railways of Burma were state lines. They were then 
taken over by the Burma Railways Cxmipany; and in 1897 a contract 
was entered into between the Secretary of State and the company which 
guaranteed interest at the rate of 2^ per cent, on the company’s share 
capital of £2,000,000, and ]3rovided for the division between Govern¬ 
ment and the company of the annual surplus in the proportion of four- 
fifths to the former and one-fifth to the latter. 

The total length of line open in 1891 was 609 miles; in 1901 it w^as 
1,178 miles, and by 1905 it had risen to 1,340 miles. I'here was then 
one mile of railway to every 176 scjuare miles of country, and the 
average cost of construction per mile had been Rs. 94,392. The gauge 
is metre. 

Railway communication has done much towards reducing the prices 
of imported articles in the remoter portions of the country. Scarcity 
is as a rule so partial in Burma that it is doubtful whether the railway 
will ever be called upon to play as important a part in combating 
famine as in less-favoured Provinces. There can be no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that it will prove very useful whenever there is a failure of crops 
on a large .scale in the Districts liable to scarcity, which are, as regards 
rail communications, exceptionally well served. The railway is proving 
a formidable competitor of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, which has 
practically a monopoly of the private carrying business on the inland 
waters of Burma; but river carriage is, for various reasons, still preferred 
to rail by a large section of the trading community. 

There are two steam tramways in the province. The first is 8 miles 
in length and runs from Duyinzeik, on the Donthami river in Thaton 
District, to Thaton, the District head-quarters. The capital cost of con¬ 
struction up to the end of 1895, the last year for which capital and 
revenue accounts were submitted, was nearly 4^ lakhs. By an agreement 
entered into between Government and the original owner in January, 
1884, a subsidy of Rs. 1,000 per mile was paid for three years after the 
date of opening on condition that a proper service should be maintained, 
and for ten years Government kept up all the bridges on the line. 
From December i, 1900, the tramway passed into the hands of 
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the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. The receipts amounted in 1903 to 
Rs. 32,000. In all 34,362 persons travelled by the tramway during 
that year. 

The other tramway is in Rangoon, and its construction and mainte¬ 
nance are regulated by the Rangoon Tramways Act (XXII of 1883). 
The cost of construction has exceeded to lakhs. Its working expenses 
and net earnings in 1903 were about lakhs and three-fourths of a 
lakh respectively, and the return on capital is about 8 per cent. The 
number of passengers carried daily during 1903 was about 9,000. 
The line will shortly be electrified. An electric tramway on the over¬ 
head trolley system was opened in July, 1904, in Mandalay city. It is 
worked by the Burma Electric Tramways and Lighting Company, with 
a capital of £200,000 ; and its present length is 6 miles of double track. 
An application for permission to construct a light tramway from 
Mandalay to Madaya is under consideration. 

Nothing is more illustrative of the march of events during the past 
fifty years than the difference in the principles on which the road 
systems of the two portions of Burma have been designed. In Lower 
Burma the two principal roads, from Rangoon to IVomc and from 
Rangoon to 'i oungoo, cover practically the same ground as two main 
stretches of railway line which later conditions showed to be necessary 
on strategical as well as commercial grounds. Upper Burma, on the 
other hand, came into the occupation of the British at a time when 
railway- and road-building went naturally hand in hand. The railway 
there took the place of the trunk roads constructed in the early days 
of British authority in the Lower province, and the guiding policy of 
road-construction was to provide feeders for the railway and the rivers. 
Railway expansion has enabled branch lines to be subsequently carried 
over ground covered by several of these feeders; but from the southern 
limit of Yamethin District to Myitkyina in the north no considerable 
outlay has been incurred in the construction of communications that 
run in any way parallel with the main line of railway, and this policy 
has saved unnecessary expenditure which the conditions obtaining up 
to the last quarter of the nineteenth century rendered unavoidable in 
the Lower province. In Lower Burma, especially the deltaic portion, 
natural waterways have been largely used for communications ; but, with 
the extension of the railway system, feeder-roads are being provided 
to give access to new railway stations. In pursuance of this policy of 
affording approach to the main lines of river and railway communication, 
the Chin Hills have been connected with the Chindwin and the 
Irrawaddy by a system of cart-roads and bridle-paths from Kalewa and 
Pakokku as far as the Lushai Hills frontier, and similar action has been 
taken in the direction of the frontiers from Bhamo and Myitkyina. The 
Irrawaddy and the railway are now in touch with all important towns and 
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trade centres, while on the navigable portion of the Salween and its 
branches several useful feeders have been completed in recent years. 

In 1891 the main road lines of the Province were the road running 
from Rangoon to Prome ; the road from Rangoon to Pegu, and thence 
in sections to I'oungoo; the road from Myingyan to Fort Stedman, 
passing through Meiktila and connecting the Irrawaddy with the head¬ 
quarters of the Southern Shan States ; and the road from Thabeikkyin 
to Mogok in the Ruby Mines District. A considerable portion of an 
important road from Mandalay through Maymyo to Lashio in the 
Northern Shan States, the precursor of the railway in the same direction, 
had been completed by the same year, when there were approximately 
4,674 miles of road outside municipal limits in both portions of the 
Province, T,Tioof which were metalled. By 1901 the total length f>f 
communications other than municipal roads had risen to 8,999 rniles, 
of which 1,588 miles were metalled, but no important modification 
had been introduced into thc^ road system of the Province. After the 
Mandalay-Lashio road referred to above, one of the largest undertakings 
completed in this decade was a mule track from Fort Stedman to 
Kengtung, then the remotest military station in the Province, which will 
shortly be superseded by a cart-road as far as the Salween, 228 miles 
from the railway. Another useful frontier track is that leading from 
Bhamo south-eastwards to Namkhan on the ("hinese border, and an 
important work has recently been crimmenced in the shape of a road 
which crosses the frontier in Bhamo District and leads to Tengyiieh in 
Yiinnan. A road is under construction to connect the navigable water¬ 
ways near Moulmein with the Siam frontier, which is also reached by a 
road from Tavoy. In 1904 the total length of Provincial roads amounted 

9i3^9 niiles. 

The expenditure on land communications other than municipal in 
1890-1, 1900--1, 1902-3, and 1903-4 was as follows:— 



Original works. 

Repairs. 

Year, 

From j 

Imperial and ' 
Provincial 
funds. ' 

From Locul 
funds. 

From 

Imperial and 
Provincial 
funds. 

From Local 
funds. 


Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1890-1 

1900-1 

1902- 3 

1903- 4 

T 1,00,000 

12,62,000 j 
19,82,000 1 
23,63,000 ; 

1,43,000 
a,53,000 

I ,03,000 

f.34,000 

7,05,000 

17,51,000 

18,41,000 

18,40,000 

1 .*^.^.000 
1,71,000 
2,26,000 

2,2 2,000 


Though much has been done in the way of road-making and mainte¬ 
nance, land communications in the interior are still defective. Many 
of the roads are mere mule-tracks, and a large proportion are practi¬ 
cally impassable during the height of the rainy season. In the wet 
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Districts cart-roads are few and far between, but in the dry areas of 
Upper Burma country carts are able to move about freely at all 
seasons of the year. The Burmese cart is light but durable. Till 
recently the prevailing type of wheel in the rural area was of the solid 
kind, rough, often very far from circular, and highly destructive to the 
roads. I'his form of wheel has, however, of recent years been largely 
superseded by the spoked variety. On these wheels considerable labour 
and occasionally some little artistic skill are expended, in marked con¬ 
trast to the body and shafts, which are almost invariably of the roughest 
description. Tilts or covers of matting or thatch are common. 

Burma abounds in rivers, streams, and tidal creeks, and the southern 
portion of the Lower province is a veritable network of natural water¬ 
ways. Thus in Lower Burma there has never been any pressing need 
for canals, and such artificial additions as have been made to the exist¬ 
ing water system consist generally of transverse (east and west) con¬ 
nexions of the streams that run southwards into the sea. The principal 
navigable canals are the Pegu-Sittano Canal, uniting the Pegu river 
and the Sittang ; the Twantk Canal, forming a junction between the 
Irrawaddy and the Rangoon river; the Sittancj-Kyaikto Canal, a 
waterway running south-east from the Sittang into the western portion 
of Thaton District; and the Shwetachaung Canal in Mandalay District. 
Work on the Pegu-Sittang Canal commenced in 1873-4, and the 
channel was opened in the beginning of 1878. 'Fhe 'I'wante Canal was 
begun in 1881-2 and opened in May, 1883. The year 1882 -3 saw the 
commencement of the work on the Sittang-Kyaikto C'anal. This last 
w'as intended to form a portion of a larger undertaking, the union of the 
Sittang and Salween rivers; but the second section of this project, that 
between Kyaikto and Bilin, has been abandoned. The Shwetachaung 
Canal is an old Burmese irrigation work near Mandalay remodelled 
and used for navigation purposes. 1 oils are levied on it and on the 
Pegu-Sittang Canal, but on no other of the navigation channels in 
Burma. I’he capital expenditure on the Pegu-Sittang Canal up to the end 
of 1903-4 was 44 lakhs, that on the Twante Canal 3 lakhs, and that on 
the Sittang-Kyaikto Canal 10 lakhs. No capital accounts are, however, 
kept for any of the navigation channels above referred to. Up to the 
end of 1903-4 the receipts from tolls on the Pegu-Sittang Canal aggre¬ 
gated 19*3 lakhs, against a total outlay of 58-6 lakhs. So far the 
realizations from tolls on the Shwetachaung Canal have been insignifi¬ 
cant and form a small portion only of the revenue from the work. 

'Fhe British India and the Asiatic Steam Navigation Companies are 
the two regular lines which carry passengers coastwise within the limits 
of the Province. The British India steamers ply the whole length of 
the coast from Akyab to Mergui. The Asiatic Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany's principal passenger work lies between Rangoon and Port Blair, 
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but their boats visit other coast ports. Both these lines also connect 
Burma with Indian ports, and the British India boats run from Ran¬ 
goon to Penang and Singapore. Direct communication between Burma 
and Europe is kept up by the steamers of the Bibby line and the 
British and Burmese Steam Navigation Company (Patrick Henderson). 
The great bulk of the river steamer traffic is in the hands of the Irra¬ 
waddy Flotilla Company, whose boats and flats are familiar objects on 
nearly all the inland waters of Burma. This company owned (at the 
end of 1903) 45 river steamers and 75 other steamers of various 
descriptions, working over a length of more than 5,000 miles, and 
carrying nearly 2J millions of passengers. The company employs over 
7,000 persons, and its receipts in 1903 exceeded 81 lakhs. There are 
a few small private lines, but the Government, with its fleet of Indian 
Marine and local river-boats, is the only other river carrier of impor¬ 
tance. Native craft of all kinds ply on all the larger rivers. Ferries 
abound in all the river Districts. They are managed by Government 
lessees, who are required under the terms of their leasers to conform 
to (lovernment rules prescribing rates of tolls and other matters con¬ 
nected with the working of the ferries. 

In the early days of British dominion in the l^rovince postal arrange¬ 
ments w'ere on a small scale. Government steamers and country boats 
were used largely for the carriage of mails in the interior. Postal com¬ 
munication betNveen Rangoon and Calcutta, and Rangoon and Moul- 
mein, was fortnightly, and there was a mail once a month to 'I'avoy and 
Mergui. There are now three direct mail steamers weekly between 
Rangoon and Calcutta, and one between Rangoon and Madras. 
Steamers ply between Rangoon and Moulmein every other week-day, 
while all the other principal stations on the sea-coast are served once 
in seven days. The steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company carry 
letters at least weekly to the' few river stations where the railway has 
not secured a daily service. From all the main centres District post 
lines radiate out into the rural areas, and there is no place of any com¬ 
mercial or administrative importance in Burma i)roper that the post has 
not placed in ready touch with the outside world. The first year for 
which postal statistics are available is 1862-3, when the total number of 
letters received and dispatched >vas 673,939, and of other articles, such 
as parcels, books, and newspapers, 177,287. These totals had risen 
by 1878-9 to 1,286,990 and 393,835 respectively. In 1881-2 there 
were 55 post offices open in Burma, In 1891-2 there were exactly 
200 more; in 1900-1 the total was 299, and in 1903-4 it was 399. 
The table on the next page gives the main postal statistics for the 
years 1880-1, 1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4. 

In 1881-2 the total of postal employes of all classes was 171, By 
1903 the aggregate of the postal establishment had risen to 1,592, 
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a figure which includes Imperial establishments only and does not 
comprise a host of rural postmen and peons employed on the Dis¬ 
trict post system whose services are paid for out of local revenues. 


Number of post offices 
Number of letter-boxes 
Number of miles of 
postal communication 
'I otal number of postal 
articles delivered*; — 
Letters . 

I’ostcards 
rackets . 

Newspapers . . : 

Tarcels . . . 1 

I 

Value of stamps sold j 

to the public . . j 

I Value of money orders 
! issued 

I Total amount of sav- 
I ings bank deposits . 


i88()-i. 

1 1890-1. 

30 

! 247 

lOI 

j 445 

<>,557 

j 8,943 

1,778,411 

i 

j 8,726,523 

43,383 

' 557.837 

42,444 

483,220 

434,063 

1,694,618 

28,496 

144,984 

Rs. 

Rs. 

*,29*843 : 

4,25,470 

20,45,210 

^,44,54,250 

... 

'<>.67.378 



1903-4. 1 

298 

1,228 

339 1 
1,404 

10,882 

11,381 

' .>.875.495 
' ..103.356 

2,260,297 

'.456,47' 

220,525 

*5,629,509 

*,783,077: 

2 , 379 , 2 .S 3 
1,786,023 ! 
188,726 1 

K.. 

Ks. 

5,32,132 

6,65,163 1 

,79.21,972 

3,43,99*037 j 

33 , 7 ‘>, 9'3 

29132,304 1 


The figures for i88o-i include the Andaman Islands. 

Its abundant rainfall has placed Lower Burma, humanly speaking, 
wholly out of reach not only of real famine but even of such distress 
Famine would follow on a partial failure of crops. In the 

southern half of Upper Burma the monsoon is often 
fickle and untrustworthy, but even here famine in the Indian accepta¬ 
tion of the term is practically unknown. Floods and insect pests work 
no widespread havoc among the crops. Drought has in the past 
temporarily disorganized the Districts of Meiktila, Yamethin, Minbu, 
Magwe, Shwebo, Sagaing, Myingyan, and Mandalay, and has rendered 
the opening of relief works necessary; but every year the improvement 
of communications and the construction of irrigation works thrust 
famine proper farther and farther out of the category of probable 
natural scourges. The recently opened canal has rendered parts of 
Mandalay District immune; and the next few years should see the 
same result achieved in parts of Minbu and Shwebo. Meiktila, Yame¬ 
thin, and Sagaing are traversed from end to end by one, if not two, 
lines of railway; and Magwe lies between the railway line and the river 
Irrawaddy, and is, after Yamethin, the closest of the dry Districts to the 
well-watered areas of Lower Burma. That scarcity has left its mark 
upon Upper Burma is, however, indubitable; for, though mortality 
from famine (direct or indirect) is infinitesimal, failure of crops is 
largely responsible for the relatively small rate of increase that has 
taken place during the past ten years in the population of the dry zone 
(i2 per cent, as against 27 per cent, in the moist Districts of Lower 
Burma), and no amount of irrigation works and railway lines will be 
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able to place some of the arid areas in a position to compete with the 
wetter portions of Burma or to free them from periods of anxiety. 
Before annexation, famines in Upper Burma were of not infrequent 
occurrence. No reliable details regarding their area and intensity are 
forthcoming, but there can be no question that they were at times very 
severe. Between the annexation and 1891 there was no extensive 
scarcity. In 1887 there was a partial failure of crops in a portion of 
what is now Shwebo District, but relief works were not considered 
necessary. In 1891 deficient rain caused a shortage of crops in the 
greater part of the dry zone. From December, 1891, to March, 1892, 
distress was acute over an area of mcire than 80,000 square miles, 
emigration on a large scale to Lower Burma commenced, and it was 
necessary to ojien relief works and grant gratuitous relief, though 
recourse to the latter step was not frequent. The number of persons 
on relief works during the period of greatest depression was over 
20,000, and the cost of the measures taken to combat the scarcity 
amounted to more than 15 lakhs. The period between 1891-2 and 
1896-7 w^as one of indifferent harvests in Upper Burma. In 1895-6 
there w^as a partial failure of crops, and in 1896-7 the early rains failed 
in the Districts of Meiktila, Myingyan, and \'amethin. I'he area 
affected by the drought covered 5,300 square miles, with a population 
of528,000 persons. The first reliefw'orks opened were unimportant; 
but later it was found that more extensive operations would be needed, 
and, work was started, first on the earthw’ork of the Meiktila-Myingyan 
Railway, and then on a large tank in Myingyan District. From 
December, 1896, to February, 1897, the average of persons in receipt 
of relief was 28,000. There W'as a diminution during the next few 
months, but by August the aggregate had risen to 30,000. The 
grant of gratuitous relief was found necessary, and the expenditure 
on aid of all kinds to the sufferers w^as a little over 5^ lakhs. Since 
then there have been threatenings of scarcity, but no real distress, in 
Upper Burma. Even the most serious scarcity experienced so far in 
the Province must, when judged by Indian standards, be looked upon 
as slight. None of the droughts has added appreciably to the death- 
rate of the Province, no deaths from privation have been recorded as 
a result of their occurrence, and no visible reduction of the birth-rate 
has followed in their wake. 

The construction of irrigation works is the principal measure adopted 
to minimize the results of deficient rainfall in the famine-affected areas. 
These works are on a large scale, for experience has shown that tanks 
and the like with an insignificant catchment area cannot be relied upon 
in the lean years. The necessity for adequate professional knowledge 
in the matter was one of the causes which led to the establishment in 
1892 of a separate Public Works Irrigation Circle, on the officers of 
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which devolves the duty of designing and carrying into execution 
schemes for supplementing the existing water-supply of the more arid 
tracts. Tlie weekly crop reports compiled by Deputy-Commissioners 
from data furnished by township officers regarding the price of grain, 
the nature of the weather, the existence of conditions likely to affect 
the harvest, and cognate matters, enable a constant watch to be kept 
on the economic condition of the agricultural community and give the 
earliest intimation of any possible scarcity of crops. 

'rhe provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim were acquired in 1826, 
after the first Burmese War. The former became a portion of Bengal, 

Administration latter was administered by the Governor-General 

through a Commissioner. When Pegu was annexed 
in 1852, Martaban was placed under the Commissioner of Tenasserim, 
and the rest of the Province under a second Commissioner, also directly 
subordinate to the Governor-General, with his head quarters in Rangoon. 
The whole of British Burma was constituted a Chief Commissionership 
in 1862, and Sir Arthur Phayre was appointed Chief Commissioner. 
His successors were General A. Fytche (appointed 1867), Sir Ashley 
Eden (1871), Sir Rivers Thompson (1875), Sir ('harles Aitchison 
(1878), Sir Charles Bernard (1880), vSir Charles Crosthwaite (1887), 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie (1890), and Sir Frederic Fryer (1895). In 
1897 the Province was constituted a Lieutenant-Governorship, and 
Sir Frederic Fryer became the first Lieutenant-Governor. He was 
succeeded by Sir Hugh Barnes in 1903, who was followed by Sir 
Herbert White in 1905. 

The direct administrative functions of Government are performed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor through the medium of the Secretariat, 
which consists of five secretaries, four under secretaries, and two 
assistant secretaries. One of the secretaries deals with railway and 
another with ordinary Public Works business. The following are the 
principal heads of departments: the Financial Commissioner, who has 
a secretary and an assistant secretary; the Settlement Commissioner 
and Director of Land Records and Agriculture (with deputy and 
assistant directors); the Inspector-General of Police; the Director 
of Public Instruction ; the Inspector-General of Prisons; the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals; the Accountant-General; and the Post¬ 
master-General. The last two represent Imperial departments under 
the Government of India. A Chief Conservator of Forests has recently 
been appointed. The Financial Commissioner, besides dealing with 
Land Revenue, Stamps, Income Tax, and Excise, is also chief Customs 
authority, Inspector-General of Registration, and Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 

The territories under the control of the Lieutenant-Governor consist 
of {a) Burma proper, (d) the Shan States, and (c) the Chin Hills. 
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The Division, in charge of a Commissioner, is the largest adminis¬ 
trative area within Burma proper. Each Division is made up of 
a number of Districts, under Deputy-Commissioners; Districts are 
divided into subdivisions under subdivisional officers; and one, two, 
or more townships, under a township officer, go to each subdivision. 
Commissioners are always, and Deputy-C!ommissioners are ordinarily^ 
officers of the Burma Commission. In the Northern Arakan and 
Salween Districts the Deputy-Commissioner is a Police officer. Sub- 
divisional officers are members either of the C'ornmission or of the 
Provincial or Subordinate civil services (Extra-Assistant Commissioners 
or 7 nyo~oks). Township officers (niyo-oks) are practically always members 
of the Subordinate civil service. There are 8 Commissioners’ Divisions 
(4 in Upper and 4 in Lower Burma), with an average population of 
1,157,000 and an average area of 21,000 square miles; 37 Districts, 
with an average population of 250,000 and an average area of 4,556 
square miles; 82 subdivisions, with an average population of 112,840 
and an average area of 2,056 square miles; and 194 townships, with 
an average population of 47,695 and an average area of 869 square 
miles. Particulars regarding each District and Division as constituted 
in 1901 will be found in Table IV on pp. 236 and 237. The village 
system is in operation in both portions of the Province. In Lower 
Burma X\\q ywathugyi or village headman, in charge of a single village 
or of a group of villages small enough to be efficiently administered 
by one village official, has, so far as the collection of revenue is con¬ 
cerned, taken the place of the iaikthugvi^ or circle headman, wdiose 
jurisdiction embraced a much larger area. In Upper Burma he is 
absorbing the myothugyi of pre-annexation days, an official whose 
jurisdiction corresponded in a measure with that of the iaikthugyi of 
Lower Burma. The yivathuy;yi^ is in the first place responsible for the 
maintenance of order in his charge. He is also the rural revenue 
collector, and receives a commission on his collections; he exercises 
petty criminal and, in certain cases, petty cavil judicial powders, and 
is the indispensable intermediary between the people and their rulers. 
The office has been made as far as possible hereditary, and often 
attracts a really good class of man. There were about 18,500 village 
headmen in the Province in 1903. 

For the purposes of police and medical administration the divisions 
of the Province are to all intents and purposes the same as for general 
civil administration. Each District has a Superintendent of police and 
a Civil Surgeon, whose jurisdictions coincide wdth that of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. The Public Works and Forest administrative areas, 
on the other hand, differ to some extent from the civil. In their case 
the unit is the division in charge of an Executive Engineer or a Deputy- 
Conservator of Forests, as the case may be, and the division often 
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comprises portions of different civil Districts. Divisions are grouped 
into circles, which are, in the case of the Public Works department^ 
in charge of Superintending Engineers and, as regards Forests, of 
Conservators. There are six Public Works and four Forest circles 
in Burma. Public Works divisions are divided into subdivisions, and 
Forest divisions into subdivisions and ranges. For educational purposes 
Burma is divided into circles under Inspectors of Schools and sub- 
circles under Deputy-Inspectors. There are four education circles, 
each of which comprises several civil Districts. The head-quarters 
of three of them are at Rangoon, those of the fourth at Mandalay. 
The education sub-circle ordinarily corresponds to a civil District. 
There are nine postal divisions, each under an Inspector of post offices, 
and three Telegraph divisions with twelve subdivisions The medical 
officer in charge of a station in which a jail is situated is ex-officio 
Superintendent of the jail. 

The Shan States, though a portion of British India, do not form 
part of Burma proper and are not comprised in the regularly adminis¬ 
tered area of the Province. They lie for the most part to the east 
of Upper Burma. They owed allegiance to the Burmese government 
but were administered by their own rulers (Sawhwas), and the British 
Government has continued to a certain extent the semi-independence 
which it found existing in 1885. As at present defined, the Shan 
States are divided into— 

(1) States under the supervision of the Superintendent, Northern 

Shan States, whose head-quarters are at I^ashio; 

(2) States under the supervision of the Superintendent and Political 

officer. Southern Shan States, whose head-quarters are at 

Taunggyi; 

(3) The Myelat States, under the supervision of the same officer; 

The Superintendents of the Northern and Southern Shan 

States have Assistant Superintendents under them. 

(4) A State under the supervision of the Commissioner, Mandalay 

Division. 

(5) States under the supervision of the Commissioner, Sagaing 

Division. 

The civil, criminal, and revenue administration of every State in the 
Northern and Southern Shan States is vested in the chief of the State, 
subject to the restrictions specified in the sanad or deed of appointment 
granted to him. The law administered is the customary law of the 
State, so far as it fulfils the general conceptions of justice and does not 
lun counter to the spirit of the law of India. Chiefs can inflict the 
punishment of death on their own subjects for certain heinous offence&(> 

^ The Arakan Telegraph division inciades the Chittagong Division of Bengal, 
a portion of which is comprised in the Akyab Telegraph subdivision. 
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but the Superintendents have a general control over the administration 
of criminal justice and exercise broad revisionary powers. In criminal 
cases in which persons other than natives of the Shan States are con¬ 
cerned, the jurisdiction is vested in the Superintendents and their 
Assistants. A simple procedure has been prescribed for the local 
criminal and civil courts. In revenue matters the chiefs administer 
their charges according to local rules and customs, which have been 
but slightly modified by the British Government. 

The Myelat consists of a number of small Shan States which form 
a strip of territory running, north and south, to the west of the Southern 
Shan States, and lying between them and the Districts of Kyaukse, 
Meiktila, and Yamethin in Upper Burma. So far as civil law and 
revenue matters are concerned, the administration is the same in the 
Myelat as in the Southern Shan States. The criminal law, however, 
is practically that of Upper Burma. The total area supervised by 
the Superintendents of the Northern and Southern Shan States is 
57»9^5 square miles, with a population of 1,137,444 persons in 1901. 

The one State under the supervision of the Commissioner, Mandalay 
Division, is Mdngmit, to the east of the Ruby Mines District, which, 
with its dependency Mdnglang, is administered by the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner as if it were a subdivision of that District. Its administration 
is about to be handed over to the Sawbwa, who has attained his 
majority. 

The States under the supervision of the Commissioner, Sagaing 
Division, are two in number: Hsawnghsup (called by the Burmans 
Thaungdut) and Zingkaling Hkamti. Both are on the banks of the 
Chindwin river. These are the last survivals of the collection of Shan 
States to the west of the Irrawaddy, many of which in ancient days 
acknowledged the suzerainty .of the Sawbwa of Mogaung. To this 
category belonged also the State of Wuntho, in which a rebellion broke 
out in 1891, and which was in consequence absorbed into Upper 
Burma; and the State of Kale, which was abolished in the same year. 
The law administered in H.sawnghsup and Zingkaling Hkamti is 
practically the same as in the Northern and Southern Shan States. 

The Chin Hills lie to the west of the river Chindwin and form 
a block of territory about 8,000 square miles in extent, which in 1901 
contained a total population of 87,189. They are supervised by a 
Superintendent, with head-quarters at Falam, and four Assistant 
Superintendents, The law in force is regulated by the Chin Hills 
Regulation (V of 1896). So far as the indigenous races are concerned, 
the criminal law is, with a few modifications, the same as the law of 
Upper Burma, and the petty Chin Hills chiefs have not the same 
administrative powers as the Shan Sawbwas. A small portion of the 
Chin Hills, known as the Pakokku Chin Hills, is outside the Jurisdiction 
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of the Superintendent, and is controlled by the Commissioner of the 
Minbu Division. A portion of the Chin area lying between the Chin 
Hills proper and the Northern Arakan District is not administered. 

The Kachin tracts in the north, w’ithin the limits of the Province, arc 
administered under the Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation (I of 1895). 
Beyond those limits the hill tribes are not directly controlled : and 
similarly no attempt has yet been made to administer Hkamti Long, 
a collection of petty Shan States in the extreme north of the Province, 
beyond the administrative border of Upper Burma-—a geographical 
line, drawn at about the 26th parallel of latitude, along the northern 
border of Myitkyina District. In the case of Karenni, on the other 
hand, a certain measure of control is exercised, d'hc Karenni States 
lie on both sides of the Salween river, to the east of Toungoo District, 
and are bounded on the north by the south-western corner of the 
Southern Shan States. 'Phey are not part of British India and are not 
subject to any of the laws in force in the Shan States or Burma ; but 
the Su])erintendent, Southern Shan States, and an Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent stationed at Loikaw exercise certain judicial powers in the 
States. 

A Legislative Council was created for Burma in 1897, which consists 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and nine members, five 

Legisladon and whom are official and four non-official. The 

justice. 1 , , . , ^ . 

members do not as yet possess the rights of inter¬ 
pellation and of discussing the Provincial budget, which have been 
granted to the Councils of the older Provinces. 

The following arc the chief legi.slative measures specially affecting 
Burma which have been pas.sed since 1880 and arc still in force:— 

Acts of the Governor-General in {^J.egislativc) Council 

Burma Steam Boilers and Prime Movers Act, XVIII of i88j. 

Bower Burma Pilots Act, XII of 1883. 

Burma Steam Boilers and Prime Movers Act, 1 of 1885. 

Burma Military Police Act, XV of 1887. 

Financial Commissioner, Burma Act, XVIII of 18S8. 

Lower Burma Village Act, III of 1889. 

I.ovver Burma Towns Act, IX of 1892. 

Northern India Excise Act, XII of 1896. 

Burma Laws Act, XIII of 1898. 

Lower Burma Courts Act, VI of 1900. 

RegulcUiotts of the Governor-General in (^Executive) Council 

Upper Burma Municipal Kegulation, V of 1887. 

Upper Burma Village Regulation, XIV of 1887. 

Upper Burma Land and Revenue Regulation, III of 1889. 

Upper Burma Towns Regulation, VI of 1891. 

Upper Burma Criminal Justice Regulation, V of 1892. 

Kachin Hill Tribes Regulation, I of 1895. 
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Upper Burma Civil Courts Regulation, 1 of 1896. 

Chin Hills Regulation, V of 1896. 

Upper Burma Registration Regulation, TI of 1897. 

of the Ihirma Legislative Co mtcil 

Burma General Clauses Act, I of 1898. 

Burma Ferries Act, II of 1898. 

Burma Municipal Act, III of 1S98. 

Lower Burma Town and Village Lands Act, IV of 1898. 

Burma Gambling Act, I of 1899. 

Rangoon Police Act, IV of 1899. 

Burma Forest Act, IV of 1902. 

Burma Canal Act, IT of 1905. 

Burma Fisheries Act, III of 1905. 

Rangoon Port Act, IV of 1905. 

'Till recently there was in Burma no siu h regular separation of 
judicial and executive functions as has been developed in the older 
Provinces of India. A scheme for the more satisfactory disposal of 
('ivil appeals and criminal trials and appeals by whole-time District and 
Divisional Judges in I>ower Burma has, how'ever, now been introduced. 
It involves the appointment of five Divisional Judges and seven 
District Judges (with jurisdiction extending over the areas show^n in the 
tables below), and has been adopted to relieve the pressure caused 
by the growth of Judicial work in the Irraw'addy Division and in the 
Lower province generally. 

Divisional Jud(;es 


Number of Area of juristHction. i 

Divisional ---j 

Judges, Division. Districts. | 

I Hanthawaddy , Hanthawaddy and I^egu. 

1 Prome . . , Tharrawaddy and Prome. 

1 Bassein . . , Bassein, Henzada, and Thayetmyo. 

1 ! Delta . . ' Ma-ubin, Myaungmya, and Pyapon. 

I I Tenasserim . ; Toungoo, Thaton, Amherst, vSal- ’ 

! } ween, Tavoy, and Mergiii. | 


District Juikies 


Number of 

District Area of jurisdiction. 

Judges. 


I ; Hanthawaddy IMstrict. 

I , Pegu and Toungoo Districts. 

I i Tharrawaddy and Prome Districts. 

I i Bassein and Henzada 1 )istricts. 

I Myaungmya, Ma ubin, and Pyapon Districts. 

I Akyab District. 

I i Amherst and Thaton Districts. 
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A regular township judicial service has recently been created for 
I^ower Burma. It consists of thirty-six judges. 

The criminal procedure followed in Upper Burma differs in some 
particulars from that in the Lower province. For Upper Burma certain 
modifications in regard to powers of magistrates, appeals, and the like 
have been introduced into the Indian Criminal Procedure Code 
(which regulates the practice of the Courts in Lower Burma) by the 
Upper Burma Criminal Justice Regulation (V of 1892). The Code 
of (>ivil Procedure has been adapted to the special conditions of 
Upper Burma by the Upper Burma Civil Courts Regulation (I of 1896). 
The Chief Court for Upper Burma in both criminal and civil matters 
is that of the Judicial Commissioner at Mandalay. Commissioners of 
Divisions are Sessions Judges, and try cases without the aid either of 
jurors or assessors. The Mandalay Division has an Additional Sessions 
Judge. Deputy-Commissioners are District Magistrates, and exercise 
the special powers conferred by section 30 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. Subdivisional officers are usually first-class, and township 
officers second- or third-class magistrates. The (>ivil Courts Regulation 
created the following grades of civil courts in Upper Burma: the town¬ 
ship court, presided over by the township officer, with jurisdiction up to 
Rs. 500; the subdivisional court, presided over by the subdivisional 
officer, with jurisdiction up to Rs. 3,000 ; the District court, presided 
over by the District Judge (Deputy-Commissioner), without limit of 
pecuniary jurisdiction ; the Divisional court, presided over by the 
Commissioner of the Division ; and the Judicial Commissioner’s court. 
The last two courts are purely appellate. I'he I>istrict court hears 
appeals from courts subordinate to it, appeals from the District court 
being heard by the Divisional court or by the Judicial Commissioner, 
according to the value of the suit or the nature of the decree. . 

In Lower Burma the Chief Court occupies the position of a High 
Court for the purposes of both civil and criminal justice. It was 
constituted in 1900 and is presided over by four judges, two of 
whom are members of the Indian Civil Service and two barristers. The 
(vhief Judge is at present a barrister. 'Fhe Chief Court discharges the 
functions previously performed by the Recorder of Rangoon, the Judicial 
Commissioner of Lower Burma, and a Special Court in which both 
these officers sat together, sometimes along with a third* judge. In 
Arakan the (Commissioner is Divisional and Sessions Judge. Elsewhere 
there are the special whole-time judicial officers referred to above. 
Sessions cases are tried with the aid of assessors, except in the Rangoon 
town sessions (where a judge of the Chief (Court sits as Sessions Judge 
and cases are tried by a jury) and in Moulmein town. The Deputy- 
Commissioner is District Magistrate. In Lower Burma the Criminal 
Procedure Code is in force unmodified. For the purposes of civil 
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procedure the Code of Civil Procedure and the Lower Burma Courts 
Act (VI of 1900) are followed. The courts created by the latter 
enactment are, besides the Chief Court, those of the township, the 
subdivision, the District, and the Division. In both Lower and Upper 
Burma the Government appoints judges, and, while appointing ex-officio 
judges to some courts, appoints persons by name to others. In Upper 
Burma the executive officers are ex-officio civil judges except in a few 
townships. In Lower Burma there are special civil judges in about 
half the courts. There are twenty-four benches of honorary magistrates 
in the Province, and at the end of 1904-5 the number of these magis¬ 
trates was 174. They generally sit in municipal towns for the disposal 
of petty cases. 

There has been a steady growth in the amount of criminal judicial 
work in the Province during the last two decades. In 1881 the total 
of cases brought to trial in Lower Burma was 23,181. In 1891 the 
Lower Burma cases reached an aggregate of 38,755, while those of 
Upper Burma numbered 13,433, making a total of 52,188 for both 
portions of the Province. In 1901 the corresponding total was 70,161, 
and in 1903, 76,750’* 

In a community increasing as rapidly as that of Burma a steady rise 
in the figures of crime is to be looked for. It may be safely said, 
how'ever, that improved detection has had as much to do with raising 
the figures as has increase of population. It is probable that in a few’ 
urban areas crime is actually and projKirtionately more rife at present 
than it was in 1881 ; but, looking at the Province as a w^hole, there can 
be no doubt that the gravity of the crime committed is far less now' 
than ten or fifteen years ago. 'fhe annexation of Upper Burma and 
the di.sturbances that succeeded it transformed the whole nature of the 
crime of Burma. Sentences of transportation rose from 153 in 1885 to 
1,504 in 1886; sentences of imprisonment for more than seven years 
from 32 to 78. The total of .robberies and dacoities brought to trial in 
Ix)wer Burma in 1881 was lor. In 1886 it w'as 1,180, and in 1888 no 
less than 1,419 ; and it was not till well into the second decade under 
review that real headw'ay was made against offences of this violent 
nature, which, curiously enough, have been far more prevalent of late in 
I.»ower than in Upper Burma. The number of dacoities and robberies 
brought to trial in both portions of the Province in 1890 w'as 1,039 ? 
in 1891 it was 734; by 1896 it had fallen to 527, and by 1900 to 208. 
While crimes of violence have been diminishing, offences of a petty 
nature, especially against special and local laws, have been on the 
increase. It is the rise in these minor forms of crime that is responsible 
for a good deal of the growth apparent since 1881. 

* For statistics as to the number of persons brought to trial in these years see 
Table VI on p. 241. 
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If the effect of the annexation on the crime returns of the country 
was marked, the impress that it left on civil judicial business was hardly 
less significant. For the ten years prior to i88i litigation had been 
nearly stationary in Lower Burma. Between 1882 and 1884 the total 
number of suits instituted rose from 32,267 to 35,478. In 1885 the 
aggregate declined, and in 1886 there was a further general decrease, 
which was continued into the next year, so that the figure for 1887 fell 
to 32,367 or only 100 in excess of the total for 1882. The follow¬ 
ing year (1888) saw a real commencement in the restoration of order, 
and the litigation figures again rose. 'Fhcre was a further substantial 
increase in 1889, which may be said to reflect the almost complete 
renewal of the feeling of security that the disturbances following on the 
annexation had temporarily dispelled. 'I'he total of cases instituted in 
that year was 37,904 in Lower Burma. 'I'here was a falling off in 
litigation there in 1890, but the value of cases was higher than in the 
previous year, and the total of cases instituted in Upper Burma rose 
largely. 'Fliis increase in the Upper province, despite the scarcity of 
1896, has been maintained uninterruptedly ever since. In Lower 
Burma, on the other hand, there have been considerable fluctuations. 
The total for both portions of the Province was 58,143 in 1901, and 
68,656 in 1903. Further statistics will be found in Table \TI on 
p, 241. 

The Indian Registration Act (III of 1877) is in force in l^ower 
Burma. In Upper Burma the Registration law is that embodied in the 
Upper Burma Registration Regulation (II of 1897). Phe Financial 
Commissioner is Inspector-Cleneral of Registration in Lower Burma, 
Commissioners are Inspectors of Registration, and Deputy-Com¬ 
missioners are registrars. 'Phere are also sub-registrars (treasury, 
subdivisional, and township officers) in each District. In Upper Burma 
the registering officers are ordinarily subdivisional or township officers, 
but the Financial Commissioner, the Commissioners, and the Deputy- 
Commissioners control and supervise registration work. There is an 
intimate connexion between registration and litigation. Thus during 
1886 and 1887 there were marked decreases in the total of documents 
presented for registration in Lower Burma, while 1888 showed an 
increase which continued till 1893, when registrations fell in number. 
There was then a rise in 1894 and a second fall in 1895 and 1896, 
since which date registration work in Lower Burma has been growing 
steadily. As in the case of litigation, the increase in registration in 
Upper Burma has been regular and sustained. I'he total of documents 
registered in British Burma in i88o~i was 6,107. In 1890-1 the figure 
had risen in Lower Burma to 11,013, while the aggregate in 1900-r 
for both Upper and Lower Burma was 29,594. In 1903 the total was 
40,731, and the number of registration offices was 146. 
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The main sources of revenue in Ix)wer Burma under Burmese rule 
were a tax based more or less on the land cultivated, taxes on ploughs, 
transit dues, judicial fees and fines, and a few other Finance, 
imposts. In Upper Burma prior to the annexation 
the kings looked for their revenue in the first place to the thathameda or 
income tax, but also to the rent of state land, to receipts from forests 
and minerals (rubies, jade, and earth-oil), and to other items of receipt, 
such as water rate, fisheries, transit dues, monopolies, ferries, and 
bazars. In Lower and Upper Burma the revenues were farmed out to 
unsalaried native administrators {myozas, literally ‘eaters of districts^), 
who paid a fixed sum on account of their myos into the royal exchequer, 
and retained the larger amount they had succeeded in extracting from 
the long-suffering tax|)ayers. With the abolition of this system in 
Lower Burma, after annexatifin, the finances of the country began to 
show an upward tendency. Hie revenue of Arakan expanded between 
1826 and 1855 2*3 to 12*8 lakhs, while that of I'enasserim rose 

from Rs. 27,000 in 1829 (three years after its annexation) to 8-3 lakhs in 
1855. Between 1855 and 1882 the revenue of Lower Burma increased 
from about i to 3 crores of rupees. I'his total includes all receipts, 
whether eventually credited to Provincial revenues or not, as well as the 
incomes of municipalities and ‘ Excluded ’ Local funds. 

All items of the revenue of Burma, other than those derived from 
municipal and purely local sources, fall into one or other of two classes. 
They may be treated as Provincial, in which case they are at the dis¬ 
posal of the Local Government, or as Imperial, in which case a portion 
returns into the country in the form of payments, the balance being 
absorbed into the Imperial exchequer (see chapter on P'inance, 
Volume IV, chapter vi). The financial relations of the Local and 
Supreme Governments have for the last quarter of a century been 
regulated by periodical settlements, 'fhe first of these was made 
in 1878, and further settlements took place in 1882, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902. Till 1897 the finances of Upper Burma were excluded 
from this arrangement, but in that year the Upper Burma accounts 
were also provincialized and included in the terms of the 1897-1902 
settlement. 

Under the first settlement with the Government of India, that of 
1878-9, the Imperial exchequer received five-sixths, and the Provincial 
one-sixth, of the revenue of the Province. Under the scheme which 
came into operation in 1882, fixed percentages of land revenue, export 
duties, and salt revenue, and the whole of the receipts and charges 
of certain departments, were a.ssigned to the Province. At the same 
time, half of the receipts and expenditure under the heads Forest, 
Excise, Stamps, and Registration became Provincial. The 1882 settle¬ 
ment was not favourable to Burma; only in the first and last years 
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of its currency was there a Provincial surplus. In each of the other 
three years there was a deficit, which had to be met from Imperial 
revenues. The average annual receipts and expenditure during the 
currency of this settlement were—Imperial and Provincial combined, 
receipts 2*73 crores, charges i‘6o crores ; Provincial alone, receipts 
1*29 crores, charges 1-35 crores. In 1887-8, in lieu of a fresh quin¬ 
quennial settlement, a provisional arrangement was entered into by 
which the terms of the previous settlement were continued with cer¬ 
tain modifications, the chief of which fixed the shares of land revenue 
at two-thirds Imperial and one-third Provincial, and a special assignment 
of 4 1 lakhs was granted to Provincial to cover the probable excess 
of expenditure over revenue. 1'his arrangement was continued up 
to 1889-90, when the Imperial share of excise receipts and charges 
was increased to three-fourths, and the receipts and charges in con¬ 
nexion with income-tax were equally divided, the loss thus caused 
to Provincial being adjusted by a contribution from Imperial. During 
the five-year period covered by these arrangements, the combined 
Imperial and Provincial receipts and charges averaged 3*33 crores 
and 1*70 crores yearly, and the Provincial alone 1*51 crores and 
I‘45 crores. The quinquennium was one of economic progress and 
closed in conditions of material pros[)erity. Under the settlement 
of 1892 the Provincial shares of land and fishery revenue were re¬ 
duced to one-fourth, while that of stamp revenue was raised from 
one-half to three-fourths. These and other changes caused a loss to 
the Provincial government, which was met in part by an increase in 
the lump grant from Imperial to Provincial, fixed at 41^ lakhs per 
annum. The average annual receipts and charges during the currency 
of the 1892 settlement were : under Imperial and Provincial combined, 
4-26 and 2*19 crores respectively, and for Provincial alone, 2-or and 
2*03 crores. I'he settlement was, on the whole, a favourable one 
from the Provincial point of view, though the credit balance at its 
close was lower than at its commencement. 

Upper Burma finance may be said practically to date from the year 
1887-8. At the outset the revenue was small ; but it increased steadily 
and at the end of the decade ending 1897 was double what it had 
been at the commencement, and this despite the fact that the last year 
of the decade (1896-7) was a season of scarcity marked by a substantial 
diminution in land revenue. With the settling down of the country 
after annexation cultivation was largely extended, and the progress 
of settlements raised the revenue total. Forests and Railways also 
showed very large increases. The average annual receipts and ex¬ 
penditure during the ten years in question were i crore and if crores 
respectively. 

The year 1897-8 .saw the commencement of a fre.sh quinquennial 
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settlement. It was the first which comprised the finances of the Pro¬ 
vince as a whole. Under its terms the Provincial share of land revenue 
and excise was raised to two-thirds and a half respectively, and the lump 
sum grant from Imperial to Provincial was reduced from 41^ lakhs to 
39 lakhs. During the currency x)f this settlement the total receipts and 
expenditure of the Province averaged 6*93 and 4*20 crores annually, 
and the Provincial share averaged 3*47 and 3-26 crores respectively. 
On the whole the period covered by the settlement was one of material 
prosperity. The harvests were good; there were large extensions of 
cultivation, and land revenue settlement operations resulted in a rise 
in the rate of assessments over a large area. In each year of the 
quinquennium both revenue and expenditure exceeded the standard 
figure very considerably, and the period closed with a Provincial credit 
balance of 120 lakhs, a sum nearly four times as great as the balance 
in hand at its commencement. 

By the settlement of 1902 the Provincial share of land revenue 
receipts was reduced from two-thirds to one-half, and that of excise 
revenue and expenditure from one-half to one-third. 

Table VIII at the end of this article (p. 242) shows the average receipts 
under the main heads of revenue during the decades 1881-90 and 
1891-1900, side by side with the actual receipts for 1900-1 and 1903-4. 
The figures are illustrative of the steady growth of revenue during the 
past twenty years. '1 able IX (p. 243) indicates the fluctuations in 
Provincial expenditure during the same period. 

The principles that underlie the land tenures of the Province have 

been indicated in an earlier paragraph. In Lower Burma a permanent 

right of use and occupancy in land may be acquired ^ 

, . I * . r ‘d c Land revenue, 

by prescription or by virtue of a specific grant from 

the state. In early days a theory seems to have sprung up that 

the people of the country had, of their own motion, surrendered 

a portion of their produce to the monarch, as a return, so to s[>eak, 

for his assumption of the arduous and responsible duties of ruler. 

The theory is based, no doubt, on a democratic fiction ; and, whatever 

its merits may be, the principle that the permanent right of use and 

occu{)ancy aforesaid does not free land in Lower Burma from its 

liability to pay revenue has never been seriously disputed. In Upper 

Burma the crown’s ownership in the soil was unmistakably affirmed for 

all future time by the Upper Burma Land and Revenue Regulation 

(III of 1889), which declares the proprietary ownership of the state in 

all waste land and in all islands and alluvial formations, as well as in 

land known under the Burme.se regime as royal or service land. At the 

same time it was recognized that there was land in Upper Burma in 

which the full proprietary title of the crown had been extinguished* 

much as in Lower Burma, by the prescriptive rights of private indt 
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viduals in the past. In the case of this land the ownership appeared, 
moreover, at first sight, to have passed more fully away from the state 
than in Lower Burma, since for some time prior to the annexation the 
sovereigns of Upper Burma had abstained from levying land revenue on 
it, although rent was paid on state land. It is more than probable, 
however, that this abstention was due, not to the idea that the Burmese 
government had relinciuished all rights in private land, but to the fact 
that the primary source of revenue in pre-annexation days was the tha- 
thafneda. This tax—which aj)pears in the first instance to have been a 
proportion of the produce of the fields, and at one time to have been 
actually taken from the grain-heap and paid in kind by all classes of 
landholders—gradually assumed a form which caused its intimate 
connexion with the land and its fruits to be lost sight of, and, by the 
time the British came into occupation, had developed into something 
that may be described as approximating mort^ closely to an income-tax 
than to any other form of impost. However that may be, the Upper 
Burma Land and Revenue Regulation established the right of Govern¬ 
ment to demand land revenue from the holders of non-state, no less 
than from the holders of state land; and this right, even when not 
actually enforced since then, has been held to be only temporarily in 
abeyance. NVhere both classes of land are assessed to land revenue, 
the private landholder has the advantage in a lower assessment and 
in full rights of transfer. In the case of all but non-state land there 
are certain restrictions on the right of alienation. Thus in Lower 
Burma transfers of land granted or leased by Government are forbidden 
within five years of the execution of the grant or lease (or within a 
longer period if exemption from land revenue has been allowed), with¬ 
out the previous sanction of the Deputy-Commissioner ; while in Upper 
Burma no transfer of state land held on lease can be made to a non¬ 
agriculturist, or to a person who is not a native of Burma, without the 
previous sanction of the township officer. 

As has been already stated, Burma is a ryotivari Province : that is to 
say, the cultivator, as a general rule, pays his land revenue to the state 
direct and not through the medium of a landlord. In the early days of 
the British occupation of the Jvower province, an attempt was made in 
Arakan by the revenue officials, fresh from a zamlnddri Province, to erect 
the village headman, on whom the collection of the revenue devolved, 
into a species of zamindar \ but this policy does not appear to have 
been a success and was not persisted in. The assessments of revenue 
are fixed, subject to revision, at periodical settlements for which no 
uniform period of duration has yet been prescribed. The term seldom 
exceeds fifteen years in Lower Burma; and in Upper Burma, where 
a regular .settlement policy is still in process of development, fifteen 
years has been the maximum up to now. The whole of the Province 
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has not yet been brought under regular settlement, but only a com¬ 
paratively small portion of the cultivated area of Lower Burma remains 
unsettled. In Upper Burma the settlement of the greater part of the 
dry zone Districts is either complete or approaching completion, and a 
commencement has been made on the remoter wet areas ; but the land 
revenue system in the Upper province is still in a state of transition. 
Settlement operations are more elaborate in Upper than in Lower 
Burma ; the crops are more varied than in the I >ower province; the 
field season is longer, and additional labour is thrown on the settle¬ 
ment officer by the investigations entailed in preparing a record of 
rights and occujjation, and in adjusting the thathameda on the classes 
who do not depend solely on agriculture for their livelihood. In 
Upper Burma the District is settled as a whole, in Lower Burma in 
tracts of varying size. In the unsettled Districts of Upper Burma non¬ 
state land is ordinarily not assessed to land revenue, and state land 
pays at rates based on local custom and varying from locality to locality. 
In the second edition of the Imperial Gazetteer it was stated that the 
basis of the land revenue settlement in Burma had been ‘ 20 per cent, 
of the gross produce after many deductions, payable to Government in 
money at the rates of the price of grain in the circle within which the 
land is situated.’ It is now a generally accepted principle throughout 
India that land revenue rates should be calculated on the net and not 
on the gross produce; and, speaking generally, it may be said that 
50 per cent, of the net produce is what is looked upon in Burma as the 
theoretical maximum. The actual rates are, however, as a rule far 
below this. In Lower Burma the provisional maximum is one-fourth of 
the net produce, and rates varying from one-tenth to one-sixth are the 
most common. To arrive at the rates the land is first classified accord¬ 
ing to its fertility, the approximate productiveness of each class is 
ascertained by crop measurements, and the money value of the gross 
produce is arrived at after a consideration of average prices extending 
over a considerable period of years. From this is deducted the cost of 
cultivation, computed on a liberal scale, and on the net remainder the 
rates are based. In the settled Upper Burma Districts non-state land is 
ordinarily assessed at rates 25 per cent, lower than those at which state 
land is assessed, while in a few Districts all ya land (see page 150), 
whether state or non-state, is assessed at a single rate. A fallow rate of 
two annas per acre is levied in Lower Burma on land which has been 
left uncultivated in order to allow it to recover from exhaustion, or as a 
result of causes over which its occupier had no control; otherwise 
a rate ranging between two annas an acre and the normal cultivation 
rate is ordinarily levied. In Upper Burma the assessment is levied on 
matured crops only, and rates are not assessed on either failures or 
fallows. 
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It is practically impossible now to form anything but the roughest 
estimate of the amount of land revenue assessed and collected by the 
Burmese kings in the days that preceded the annexation of the Lower 
Province. In addition to a form of income-tax, the amount of which 
was gauged by the area of land cultivated by each assessec, a tax was 
paid in Arakan and Tenasserim, prior to 1826, on every plough used; 
and it was not till 1831 that any attempt was made by the British to 
assess the cultivated land by area instead of by the plough. Before the 
second Burmese War added Pegu to the Indian Empire, the tax upon 
the land cultivated in that province v^’as according to the yokes of cattle 
employed, the only exception to the general rule being Prome, where 
half the produce (apparently the gross produce) was taken from some 
lands and no other demand was made on the occupiers. The revenue 
of Pegu prior to annexation was nominally nearly 15 lakhs, and to this 
total private exactions on the part of the minor officials are computed to 
have added 10 lakhs more; but this figure represents only the revenue 
that was not paid in service or in kind, and there are no means now of 
separating the purely land revenue from the other items, such as transit 
dues, timber revenue, and the like, which went to make up the aggre¬ 
gate. In Upper Burma in 1884, i.e. immediately before annexation, 
the amount collected from the rent-paying royal rice-fields, cultivated 
grounds, and gardens was rather more than 3^^ lakhs in money pay¬ 
ments, and a little over a million and a half baskets of paddy. These 
rents, however, formed only a small portion of the total revenue of the 
kingdom; the greater part was furnished by the thathanieda^ which in 
1884-5 brought a total of 36 lakhs into the royal coffers. In the first 
two years of the reign of Mindon, the immediate predecessor of Thibaw, 
a land tax of 12 to 15 annas per acre was levied on rice land, and from 
10 to 12 annas per acre on land producing island crops in Sagaing Dis¬ 
trict, but on the introduction of thathameda this tax was abolished. In 
Minbu District under Mindon’s predecessor. Pagan Min, the land tax 
appears to have been heavier in incidence, nearly Rs. 3 per acre in 
certain cases. King Mindon himself would seem in this District to 
have introduced a land tax on one-tenth of the produce on all classes of 
land. In Meiktila the government share of the produce of state land 
was taken at one-fourth, and the assessment was fixed at Rs. 15 per pc 
(i«75 acres); but there are no signs of any permanency in the revenue 
system of the Burmese monarchs. 

Turning now to the actual outcome of the British settlements, we find 
that the rate now levied on rice land very seldom exceeds Rs. 7, or falls 
below Rs. 1-4 per acre. On ya land the rates are lower and do not as a 
rule rise much above Rs. i -8, at times being as low as 3 annas per acre. 
JCainglsind rates (page 150) vary from Rs. 7 to Rs. 1-4 per acre. Garden 
land is, as a rule, assessed at lower rates than rice land. Remissions 
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of revenue are granted when crops have been wholly or partially 
destroyed by flood or drought. These remissions may be either entire 
or partial, according to the extent of the loss sustained, but are not 
ordinarily granted unless the loss exceeds one-third of the estimated 
ordinary full crop of the holding concerned. Temporary exemptions 
from land revenue are allowed under certain conditions in the case of 
uncleared land granted or leased by Government for purposes of culti¬ 
vation. The maximum period of exemption is fifteen years. 

In i88r the average incidence of land revenue in its narrowest sense 
was Rs, i‘7 {>er head of the population of the Lower province. By the 
end of the succeeding decade, Upper Burnia had been added to the 
Indian Empire; and the peculiar revenue conditions obtaining there had 
reduced the average incidence of land revenue proper for 1891 to Rs. 
1*2 per head for the whole Province. Since then successive settlements 
in Upper Burma, coupled with an extension of cultivation that has out¬ 
stripped the growth of population, have added to the land revenue to an 
extent that in 1901 raised the incidence to Rs. 1*9 per head, or above 
the average for r88i. As thathameda is gradually replaced by land 
revenue in Upper Burma, this figure will tend to rise still farther. 

The net demand of land revenue proper was 66 lakhs in 1880-1, 94 
lakhs in 1890-1, 180 lakhs in 1900-1, and 218 lakhs in 1903-4. The 
ywathng}i\ or village headman, is the revenue collector in Burma. He 
is remunerated by commission varying from 3 to 10 per cent, on his 
collections. 

Capitation tax has been a source of revenue in Lower Burma from the 
earliest days of British dominion. It does not appear to have been 
levied by the native rulers, but was introduced soon after the cession of 
Arakan and Tenasserim in 1826. In 1831 it was fixed at Rs. 5 on 
married men, Rs. 3 on widowers, and Rs. 2 on bachelors. In 1876 this 
was altered to a rate not exceeding Rs. 5 for married men, and Rs. 2-8 
for widowers of betw^een eighteen and sixty years of age; and it has 
remained at this figure ever since. In several of the larger towns of 
Lower Burma a land rate not exceeding one pie and a half per square 
foot on land covered with buildings and Rs. 3 per acre on land not so 
utilized is levied in lieu of capitation tax. The capitation tax produced 
29 lakhs in 1880-1, 36 lakhs in 1890-1, and 45 lakhs in 1900-1. 
In 1903-4 the demand was 49 lakhs. Exemptions from the tax are 
granted to certain classes, such as Government servants and pensioners, 
village headmen, priests, persons who pay income-tax, and the like. 

The original connexion between thathameda and land revenue has 
been referred to in an earlier paragraph. Thathameda was introduced 
into Upper Burma during the reign of Mindon Min. The origin of the 
word is doubtful. Various derivations, Sanskrit and other, have been 
suggested, but none has obtained popular acceptance. In the earliest 
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years of its imposition the incidence of the tax was light; but about 1866, 
when its origin as a fixed proportion of the cultivator’s grain-heaj) had 
dropped out of sight and it had become a kind of income-tax, it w’as 
raised to the level at which it was found w^hen the British took over the 
administration of the country, namely, at about Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 per 
household. It was continued by the British Government, and the 
principle on which it has since been assessed is that a tract enjoying 
ordinary prosperity should pay a sum not exceeding Rs. 10 per annum 
for each household that it contains. Rates are not, however, now fixed 
annually. In settled Districts the rates sanctioned in the Local Govern¬ 
ment’s orders on the Settlement Report are levied. In unsettled tracts 
the normal rate, generally Rs. 10 per household, is assessed. The unit 
for which rates are fixed is generally the village; and the exact share to 
be paid by each individual household is determined by village assessors 
or thamadis, who fix the demand above or below the average according 
to the assessee’s means. 'I'he average incidence of the tax in 1901 was 
Rs. 8-8 per household. No maximum or minimum limit has been fixed 
for individual payments, but in practice these range ordinarily between 
Rs. 30 and 8 annas. Exemption from thathameda is granted to Govern¬ 
ment servants, the old and infirm, religious mendicants, and a few other 
classes. Immediately before the annexation of Upper Burma the 
thathameda produced 36 lakhs. The collections of 1890-1 amounted to 
44 lakhs, those of 1900-1 to 58 lakhs, and those of 1903-4 to 46 lakhs. 

It is generally acknowledged that thathameda presses somewhat heavily 
on the agricultural classes of Upper Burma; and one of the most 
important features of the existing revenue policy is a scheme the object 
of which is to retain the total present amount of taxation on non-agri- 
cultural incomes unchanged, but .so far as possible to ensure that a 
greater share than heretofore of that taxation should be borne by the 
richer non-agriculturists, and to substitute assessment in the form of 
acre rates on land for that part of the thathameda which represents tax¬ 
ation on income derived from land. This principle is applied at each 
fresh settlement, and as it is introduced thathameda will tend to diminish. 
It is still, however, and will continue for some time to be, the main 
source of revenue in the Upper province. 

Fisheries both in Upper and Lower Burma contributed towards the 
revenue of the country before the days of British occupation, and are 
. j.|gg most profitable of the assets of the 

* Province. There are two main classes of fishery 
revenue, the proceeds of leases of fisheries and net licence fees, the 
greater part of the realizations being of the former class. The fishery 
area of the Province is not susceptible of any appreciable extension. In 
spite of this, however, the fishery revenue has increased sensibly during 
the past two decades. In 1880-1 the total collections amounted to 14 
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lakhs. By 1890-1 the annexation of the Upper province had raised the 
figure to 19 lakhs. In 1900-1 the receipts amounted to 23 lakhs, and 
in 1903-4 to 29 lakhs. The more important of the leased fisheries are 
in the delta Districts; and the subdivision of large fisheries, with other 
improvements in methods of control (largely the outcome of investiga¬ 
tions recently conducted by Major Maxwell in the delta areas), have 
been weighty factors in the increase of late years. 

Other considerable items classed under Land Revenue in the larger 
sense of the term are receipts from water rates, from the duty on oil 
extracted from the oil-fields, and the rent paid by the Burma Ruby 
Mines Company. Under this head come also the receipts from bird\s- 
nest and jade-stone revenue. I’he incidence of Land Revenue in its 
broader meaning, which includes tliathameday capitation tax, and the 
other forms of revenue indicated above, was in 1901 Rs. 2-12 per head 
for Lower and Rs. 2-8-6 for Upper Burma, ('omparing this with 
similar figures for other Provinces, it will be found that the Lower Burma 
figure is exceeded only by Sind and the Upper Burma figure only by 
Sind and Berar. 


The existing opium policy of Burma was introduced in 1894. It is 
the same in the two portions of the Province, but is at two different 
stages of application. It has as its basis the view 
that the drug is exceptionally deleterious in the case 
of Burmans. In I^wer Burma the possession of 
opium in small quantities up to a certain limit (3 tolas or rather less than 
x\ oz.) is allowed in the case of non-Burmans and such Burmans as are 
registered as having been opium consumers prior to 1894. In the case 
of non-registered Burmans possession is allowed only in a few special 
cases, e. g. to tattooers. In Upper Burma, where the object has been to 
preserve as far as possible the law in force at the time of annexation, 
registration of Burmans as consumers is not permitted, and, with a few 
minor exceptions, no Burman is allowed to possess opium. Non- 
Burmans may possess the drug, as in Lower Burma, up to an individual 
limit of 3 tolas. 

For all practical purposes it may be said that opium is imported and 
held in bulk solely by Government. Licensed vendors obtain their 
supplies from Government treasuries and retail it to the actual consumers. 
The number of licences for the retail vend of opium is strictly limited, 
arid till recently they were sold by auction; but this system has now 
been discarded in favour of selection by Government on payment of 
fixed fees, as it was found that the auction system tended to encourage 
smuggling by the vendors. The taxation of opium, which is derived 
from a fixed duty per seer (2 lb.) plus vend fees, is very high. The 
price at which the drug was supplied to the licensees in Lower Burma 
was Rs. 33 per seer in 1901-2 and Rs. 60 per seer in 1902-3. As 
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already mentioned, only those Burmans are registered in Lower Burma 
who can show that they became habituated to the drug prior to the intro¬ 
duction of the policy of 1894. The experience of a few years showed, 
however, that the first list of registered consumers did not contain the 
names of all persons who might have claimed the privilege of registration; 
and in 1900 the registers of consumers were reopened, to be finally 
closed on March 31, 1903. As no person who has accjuired the opium 
habit since 1894 can be registered, the number of registered Burman 
consumers will in process of time diminish and must eventually 
altogether disappear. Owing to these restrictions, and to the high tax¬ 
ation of the drug, opium smuggling is rife, and special excise establish¬ 
ments have recently been sanctioned to cope with it. 'Fhe receipts from 
opium revenue, which are credited to excise, amounted in 1890-1 to 21 
lakhs, in 1900--1 to 27 lakhs, and in 1903-4 to 45^ lakhs. 

Opium is not grown in Burma proper, though in portions of the 
Shan States it is cultivated for local consumption. The Province is 
mainly supplied from India with Bengal opium. Malwa opium has 
been tried, but did not find favour among the opium consumers. 

The possession of ganja^ except in special cases, has been prohibited ; 
the large seizures of the drug that have been made recently show, 
however, that it continues to be smuggled into the country. 

Locally made salt, produced along the sea-coast, used, in the years 
succeeding the second Burmese ^Var, to form a substantial portion of 
the salt supply of the Province, but has since then yielded to a large 
extent to the imported article. Indian or foreign salt has long paid 
duty at the rate of R. i per maund (82^ lb.), to which it was reduced 
in India proper in 1907. Salt made in the country was formerly taxed 
by levy of fees on the pans, cauldrons, or other vessels used in boiling 
it. In 1902, however, a tax of 8 annas per maund on the output was 
introduced as an experimental measure in two Lower Burma Districts, 
and this system of taxation has since been extended. In inland Dis¬ 
tricts the production of local salt is insignificant, and is carried on, 
under licence, in sterile tracts and in the face of considerable difficulties 
by the most indigent section of the community. In parts of Upper 
Burma the industry has approached the border-line of extinction. 
There are no reliable statistics of the total amount of salt consumed in 
the Province. In 1900 it was calculated that 794,000 cwt. of foreign 
salt passed out of bond, and for the same year the estimated local 
output was returned at 415,000 cwt.; but a comparison of these totals 
with the figures of the previous year shows that a portion of the require¬ 
ments of the year must have been met from stocks held over from the 
preceding twelve months. The gross salt revenue was 15^ lakhs in 
1890-1, 13^ lakhs in 1900-1, and 15^ lakhs in 1903-4. 

The imported salt comes for the most part from Germany and 
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England, the former country being the largest supplier, but Aden and 
Madras salt are beginning to find a market. Salt is exported by land 
to China and Siam, the amount in 1903-4 aggregating 24,500 cwt. 
The consumption of salt per head of population in Burma seems to be 
about 12 lb. per annum, but the matter is obscured by the system 
of assessment on local salt, and the estimate can at best be only 
approximate. 

The main principles underlying the liquor excise policy of Upper 
Burma are practically the same as those which have been shown to 
form the basis of the Provincial opium policy. One of the chief 
objects aimed at is to keep intoxicating liquor as much as possible out 
of the reach of the pure Hurman, whose inability to refrain from 
alcoholic excess is notorious. In Lower Burma special restrictive 
measures for the indigenous {x>pulation were not introduced when the 
Province first came under British dominion, and the Lower Burman has 
thus acquired a certain title to be absolved from exceptional treatment. 
In Upper Burma, on the other hand, the British have perpetuated the 
excise [Xilicy in force at the time of annexation; and although the 
Upper Burman cannot be punished for the possession of liquor if it is 
in quantities below the maximum fixed by the Excise Act, the sale to 
him of any intoxicant except iari is prohibited, under penalty, by 
special conditions attached to the licences issued to liquor vendors. 
The manufacture and sale of spirits and fermented liquor may be 
carried on only under licences granted by Government, and the 
prohibition of the sale to Upper Burmans is thus susceptible of enforce¬ 
ment. Persons other than Upper Burmans may possess liquor in 
small quantities. Jim, the fermented juice of the toddy-palm, stands 
on a different footing from other intoxicating liquors in Burma. It is 
generally looked upon as less harmful than other forms of drink, its 
consumption was more or les^ countenanced under native rule in 
Upper Burma, and over a considerable portion of the rural areas of the 
Upper province there is practically no restriction on its production and 
consumption. Spirit is manufactured at four private distilleries organ¬ 
ized on the English pattern, where it pays duty at Rs. 6 per gallon, and 
in parts of the Province in native out-stills. Jari and hlawzaye are the 
principal country fermented liquors produced in Burma ; but there are 
other kinds, and in respect of their manufacture the members of some 
of the backward hill communities have been exempted from the 
provisions of the Excise law. The Excise Act (XII of 1896) has been 
extended to a few stations in the Shan States and the Chin Hills. The 
revenue from liquor in Burma falls under the following heads: {a) 
Customs duty on imported foreign liquor and spirits; (b) excise duty 
on local distillery liquor and spirits ; {c) licence fees for the sale of local 
distillery and foreign liquor and spirits ; {d) licence fees for the manu- 
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facture and sale of country spirits ; and i/) licence fees for the sale of 
country fermented liquor. Licences to sell are disposed of annually by 
auction. The net revenue under all heads during the decade 1891- 
1900 averaged 21 lakhs. In the year 1900-1 the collections were 
26^ lakhs, and in i903“"4 33 1 lakhs. The average incidence of the 
liquor excise revenue per head of the population was in 1881, 9 3 annas; 
in 1891, 8-6 annas ; and in 1901, 9 2 annas. 'J’here is nothing to show 
that the indigenous hVjuor-drinker is at all fastidious in his tastes. He is 
usually content with the form of alcohol that is most readily procurable ; 
but if figures s[)eak aright, he appears of late to be showing a preference 
for country fermented liquor over country spirits—a tendency which 
there is no need to deplore. On the wiiole, local lic|uor is fairly well 
able to hold its own against the imported article. The trade returns 
show that the ({uantity and value of foreign spirits imported from 
foreign countries into Burma in 1890-1, 1900-T, and 1903-4 were as 
follows :— 


1 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Gals. 

Rs. 

1890-1 . . . 

L 54 i 552 

9,87,162 
! 11,69,984 

1900 1 . . . 

190,074 

1903-4. 

262,086 

i 6 , 7 ?. 3 I 4 


Such efforts as have been made by Government to restrict consumption 
are indicated above. Falling in as it does with the precepts of their 
religion and immemorial custom, the policy of prohibition meets with 
universal approval but no active co-operation from the people of the 
country. 

The stamp revenue of the Province is made up of receipts from 
(a) judicial and (b) non-judicial stamps, the former levied under the 
Indian Court-fees Act and the latter under the Stamp Act. The stamp 
revenue during the ten years 1891-1900 averaged 16 lakhs. The gross 
receipts in 1900-1 amounted to nearly 21 lakhs, and in 1903-4 to 
29^ lakhs. 

The demand for both judicial and non-judicial stamps is affected 
generally by the prosperity or otherwise of the people of the country, 
but commercial activity has not always the same effect in the case of 
both classes of stamps. Thus it was said of the decrease under non¬ 
judicial and the increase under judicial stamps in 1893-4 that the 
‘ variations were due to the same causes : namely, depression of trade 
and tightness of the money market, which impeded the transfer of 
money and led to litigation for the recovery of the advances made.^ 

The Indian Income Tax Act, 1886, was extended to Lower Burma 
in 1888-9, and with effect from April r, 1905, was brought into 
operation through the whole of the Lower province; but in Upper 
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Burma it applies only to Government and railway servants, and to the 
city of Mandalay, where it was brought into force in 1897-8. The 
tax produced 8 lakhs on an average during the decade ending 1900, 
and II lakhs in 1900-1. Notwithstanding the raising of the maximum 
income excluded from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 in 1903, the income-tax 
receipts of 1903-4 amounted to ii| lakhs. 

Customs duties are levied, under the "Indian Tariff Act (VIII of 
1894), on goods brought by sea from foreign countries into the ports of 
the Province ; and there is also a duty on exix>rts of paddy, rice, and 
rice flour (see Volume IV, chapter viii). 'I'his export duty, which 
brings in a larger revenue tlian all the varied items of import, is 3 annas 
per maund of 82 1 lb. Nearly the whole of the customs revenue is 
credited to Imperial, Provincial receiving only a few minor items, such 
as warehouse and wharf rents and miscellaneous receipts. Customs 
expenditure is a wholly Provincial charge. Ft)r the ten years ending 
1890 the annual receipts from customs averaged 56I lakhs, and during 
the following decade nearly 77 lakhs. The actual collections in 1900-1 
amounted to 92 lakhs (of which 56 lakhs represented export duty on 
paddy and rice), and in 1903-4 to nearly i-| crores. 

Municipal administration in Burma dates from 1874, when the 
British Burma Municipal Act became law, and Rangoon, Moulmein, 
Prome, Bassein, Akyab, Toungoo, and Henzada were 
constituted municipalities, to be administered by 
committees appointed by the Chief Commissioner. 

In 1882 and 1883 the elective system was introduced into all these 
places except Prome. A certain proportion of the members of each 
committee was still, however, appointed by Government, and, except in 
Rangoon, the elections evoked no great interest. In 1883-4 the Act 
was extended to l*egu. On December i, 1884, the Burma Municipal 
Act (XVII of 1884) came into-force; and in January, 1885, the eight 
towns already mentioned, as well as Paungde and Yandoon, were 
constituted municipalities under it. Between 1885 and 1888 twelve 
more municipalities were constituted in Lower Burma, but already the 
discovery had been made that the elective system was not an unquali¬ 
fied success. The new committees were accordingly formed ordinarily 
of members nominated by the Ixical Government; and when in 1887 
the municipal sy.stem was extended to Upper Burma, the Regulation 
(V of 1887) whereby the necessary legislation was effected provided for 
the appointment, and not for the election, of members of municipal 
committees. The elective .system now^ obtains only in nine of the 
municipalities of Ivower Burma and in Mandalay. The Mandalay 
municipality was constituted in 1887 ; and by the end of 1887-8 fifteen 
other municipalities had been established in Upper Burma under the 
Regulation. Events proved, however, that some of the smaller munici- 
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palities then created were not really ripe for municipal administration, 
and three of them were subsequently abolished. Two new Lower Burma 
municipalities, those of I.etpadan and (iyobingauk, were created in 
1894-5, a third (Thonze) in 1897, and a fourth (Allanniyo) in 1900. 
One of the earliest measures to engage the attention of the Burma 
Legislative Council in the first year of its existence (1897) was a Muni* 
cipal Bill. The Lower Burma Municijml A(^t of 1884 had been 
adapted, with only a few modifications, from an Act passed for the 
Punjab; and thirteen years of experience of its provisions had shown 
that, to suit the requirements of the Province, it needed thorough 
revision. Steps were accordingly taken to produce an entirely new 
legislative measure, the Burma Municipal Act (III of 1898). This Act 
was applicable to Mandalay as well as to Lower Burma, and power was 
taken to extend it to other Upper Burma municipalities. 'I'liis extension 
has been made in eight cases, and proposals for the extension of the 
Act to the remaining five Upper Burma municipalities have recently 
been sanctioned. 

In April, 1905, there were forty-two municipalities in Burma. "J'wo 
of these (Rangoon and Mandalay) contained over 100,000 inhabitants, 
17 more than 10,000 but less than 100,000, and 23 less than 10,000 
inhabitants. 'Fhe average incidence of municipal taxation in 1903-4 
M'as in Rangoon Rs. 6-8 -4 per head of population ; and in the remain¬ 
ing municipalities of the Province, Rs. 1-10-3 per head. The total 
number of members of municipal committees in 1904-5 was 543, of 
whom 161 were ex officio^ 268 nominated, and 114 elected. In all 160 
were Europeans. 'Fhe president of the Rangoon municipality is an 
officer of the Burma (Commission who devotes his whole time to muni¬ 
cipal and town lands matters. In the other municipalities the president 
is the Deputy-Commissioner of the District or the chief civil officer of 
the station concerned. 

At the close of 1904-5 there were fourteen ‘ notified areas’ adminis¬ 
tered by town committees who exercise certain municipal functions. 
'J'hese are practically embryo municipalities. 

Taxes on buildings and lands, lighting and scavenging rates, and 
taxes and tolls on carts and other vehicles are the most common sources 
of municipal income ; but the real mainstay of municipal revenues in 
the interior is the sum of the fees derived from markets and slaughter¬ 
houses. A water tax is levied in Rangoon, Moulmein, and Prome. 
Considerable sums are spent annually on conservancy, hospitals, educa¬ 
tion, and works of a public nature. A special Sanitary Engineer has 
been appointed to assist municipal committees in [ireparing schemes 
for conservancy and water-supply, and it is probable that in the near 
future the expenditure on water*.supply schemes will increase appreciably. 
The scheme by which Rangoon has till recently been supplied with 
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water from the Victoria Lake north of Kokaing has been found insuffi¬ 
cient for the requirements of the rapidly growing population of the city, 
and a project for a new supply from the more remote Hlawga reservoir 
has been recently carried out by Government for the municipality. A 
scheme for supplying Moulmein with water has also been completed 
by Public Works agency, and a project for water-works for Akyab has 
been prepared. Prome has water-works which were completed in 
1885. Municipal accounts are audited at regular intervals by a staff of 
auditors under the Inspector of Load Funds Accounts. 

The total ordinary municipal income and expenditure of Rangoon 
and other municipalities in Upper and Lower Burma in 1903-4 is given 
below, in lakhs of rupees : 

I ’ Incomn. | Expenditure. | 

I Rangoon . . , . , 24 21 j 

I < )lher municipalities . . | 25 j 

i i 49 j 54 I 

Particulars of income and expenditure (ordinary and extraordinary) 
for earlier years are contained in Table X appended to this article 
(p. 244). Omitting the income head ‘ Loans' and the expenditure 
heads ‘ Water-sui)ply and drainage,^ there is little in the figures which 
calls for comment. In nearly every case a fairly steady expansion has 
taken place during the twelve-year period covered. 

There are no District or local boards in Burma, but the Deputy- 
Commissioner of each District has at his disposal a J.ocal fund known 
in Upper Burma as the District fund, and in Lower Burma as the Dis¬ 
trict cess fund. The income is derived in Lower Burma from a cess on 
land (levied at to per cent, on the land revenue assessments), and in 
both portions of the Province from ferries, cattle-pounds, markets, &c. ; 
and the Deputy-Commissioner applies the proceeds to the upkeep of 
minor roads and other loc al objects, suc.h as resthouses, cattle-pounds, 
District post’, &:c. In 1903-4 the total receipts from these funds 
amounted to 27*2 lakhs, and the total expenditure to 26 lakhs, the 
main items of outlay being as follows:— 

Rs. 

Public works.12,73,000 

lulucation Lower Burma) . . 2,74,000 

District i)Osl.i,23,o:)o 


The control of the Public Works department in Burma till 1905 was 
in the hands of a Chief Engineer, who is also secretary to Government 


in the Public Works department. Under the ('hief 
Engineer the Province was divided for Public Works 


Public works. 


pur|)Oses into five circles, each in charge of a Superintending Engineer, 


^ The District post was taken over by the Im])erial Post Office in 1906. 
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One of the charges was an Irrigation circle, which included all the 
Government irrigation works in the Province, while the other four dealt 
with buildings and roads and other works, excluding irrigation, within 
their respective boundaries. Each circle consists of a number of divi¬ 
sions in charge of Executive Engineers ; the number has not been 
constant, but there were recently twenty-four buildings and roads divi¬ 
sions and five irrigation divisions. In 1905, in order to cope with the 
rapidly developing needs of the Province, a second ('hief Engineer, 
a sixth Superintending Engineer for the charge of an additional build¬ 
ings and roads circle, and a Sanitary Engineer with the status of a Super¬ 
intending Engineer were sanctioned, and the charges are now being 
distributed. All public works paid for out of Imperial and Provincial 
revenues are carried out by the department, which also, when so 
required, executes works the cost of which is defrayed by municipal, 
Port, District, or District cess funds. 

The statement of Provincial expenditure appended to this article 
(p. 243) shows that the average outlay on public works, ordinary and 
irrigation, which during the ten years ending March 31, 1890, was less 
than 25 lakhs, rose during the following decade to 46 lakhs, and that 
the actual figure for the year 1900-1 was 104 lakhs. Taking all heads 
(Imperial, Provincial, and Local), the expenditure for the last-named 
year exceeded 128 lakhs. From Provincial funds nearly 17 lakhs was 
spent on irrigation, 42 lakhs on public buildings, and 30 lakhs on com¬ 
munications. In 1902-3 the Provincial expenditure aggregated 102^ 
lakhs, and in 1903-4 the total expenditure in the Public Works depart¬ 
ment, Imperial, Provincial, and Local, was 139J lakhs. I'he main land 
and water communications and the principal irrigation works have 
already been noticed. During the past twenty years Upper Burma has 
been supplied with courthouses, police stations, military police barracks, 
jails, and an enormous number of other public buildings ; but, with the 
exception of one or two of the larger jails, no single work of any great 
importance has been undertaken. Lower Burma at the commencement 
of this period was well furnished with public buildings of every descrip¬ 
tion, but their number has been very considerably added to since. The 
recent additions include the present Government House, the Secretariat 
offices, and the Central jails at Moulmein and Insein. Work has been 
commenced on the new General Hospital at Rangoon, a project esti¬ 
mated to cost 27 lakhs, and will shortly be begun on the new Chief 
Court, Currency buildings, Press buildings, and Museum. Designs for 
extended General Post and Telegraph Offices are under preparation. 
The work done in the way of lighthouse construction in the past is 
dealt with in a later paragraph. 

Few notable public works have been undertaken by local bodies 
during the past twenty years save in Rangoon. The principal municipal 
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water-supply schemes that have been executed are referred to in an 
earlier paragraph under the head of I^cal and Municipal. Consider¬ 
able sums have been spent in the past by the Port Commissioners of Ran- 
g(K)n on the improvement of the port, and the accommodation for 
shipping has of recent years been largely increased. Among other works 
not falling into any of the previous categories may be mentioned the 
Anglican Cathedral in Rangoon, to which a tower is now being added, 
and the Roman Catholic Cathedral in the same city at present in course 
of construction. 

For military purposes Burma forms a separate division, directly under 

the Commander-in-Chief, which was constituted in 1903. The total 

number of troops stationed within the Province on 

* Aruiy 

June I, 1903, was: British, 3,812; Native, 5,674; 

total, 9,486. The military stations at present are Rangoon, Mandalay, 
Maymyo, Shwebo, Bhamo, Thayetmyo, and Meiktila. British infantry 
are ordinarily quartered at all the stations. British artillery are 
stationed at Rangoon only, where there is an arsenal. There are 
volunteer corps at Rang(x)n, Mandalay, and Moulmein, with detach¬ 
ments at all the principal stations. Their total strength in June, 1903, 
was 2,419, and about two-thirds were volunteer infantry, the balance 
consisting of Naval, Artillery, Pmgineer, and Mounted Rifle Corps. 
One of the corps (the Burma Railway Volunteer C'orps) is composed 
almost wholly of the staff* and employes of the Burma Railways 
Company. 

I'here are four Port Officers in Burma, stationed at the ports of 
Rangoon, Bassein, Moulmein, and Akyab. They are all officers of the 
Royal Indian Marine. Rangoon possesses in addition an Assistant 
Port Officer. The Port Officer, Rangoon, is also Marine Transport 
Officer. At Mandalay there is a second Marine ITansport Officer, also 
belonging to the Indian Marine, who is responsible for the working of 
the Government flotilla in the inland waters of Upper Burma. The 
Deputy-Commissioners of Kyaukpyii, Tavoy, and Mergui have been 
appointed Conservators of their ports. A sea-going steamer of the 
Royal Indian Marine is stationed at Rangoon for lighthouse and other 
duty. Three Indian Marine river steamers ply on the inland waters 
of the Province, and a fleet of 66 launches is employed for Government 
transport work. 'Phese latter are practically all in charge of native 
serangs. Pilots, whose licensing and control is provided for by the 
Lower Burma Pilots Act (XII of 1883), are employed for the navigation 
of vessels in the ports of Rangoon, Moulmein, Akyab, and Bassein. 
The strength of the service at the end of 1905 was as follows: Rangooni 
17 ordinary and 4 special pilots; Moulmein, 6 ordinary and 2 special 
pilots; Akyab 2, and Bassein 4 pilots. The pilots are of four grades in 
Rangoon and of three grades in Akyab and Bassein, and are paid by 
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fees proportioned in each case to the draught of the vessel piloted. 
There is a special river surveyor in Moulmein. The Port Officer, 
Rangoon, is Superintendent of lighthouses for Burma. 1 "he following 
lighthouses are maintained :— 

Off the coast of Akyab District : Oyster Island, first lighted with 
a permanent light in 1892 ’ ; and Savage Island, at the mouth of Akyab 
harbour, constructed in 1842. 

Off the coast of Bassein District: Alguada, on the Alguada Reef, 
due south of Cape Negrais, constructed in 1865. 

Off the coast of Hanthawaddy District: China Baklr, lighted in 1869 
and re-erected in 1901 ; Eastern Grove, at the mouth of the Rangoon 
river, constructed in 1869 : and 'Fable Island, two miles from the Cocos 
Islands, erected in 1867. 

Off the coast of Amherst District : l^ouble Island, south of the 
entrance to the Salween, constructed in 1865 : and Green Island near 
Amherst Point, also at the mouth of the Salween, constructed in 1903. 

Off the coast of Tavoy District: Reef Island, at the entrance to the 
Tavoy river, constructed in 1883. 

'Fhe construction of a lighthouse on Beacon Island, 4 miles north of 
Cheduba Island, is under consideration. 

Light-vessels are stationed off the Baragua Flats and the Krishna 
Shoal, south of the mouths of the Irrawaddy ; and at the S|)it in the 
mouth of the Rangoon river. 

The Police department in Burma is administered by an Inspector- 
General and three Deputy-Inspectors-General, two for civil and one for 
military police. There is also a special officer in 
charge of police supply. I'he civil police force may 
be said to have been first regularly organized in 1861, 
when the Indian Police Act (V of 1861) came into force. A Super¬ 
intendent of police was appointed for each District of the J’rovince as 
it then existed, and was made immediately subordinate to the Inspector- 
General in Rangoon. The whole force then numbered 6,100 and cost 
12 lakhs a year. In i 88 t it consisted of 6,853 officers and men, and 
its cost had risen by over 2 lakhs. The disturbed state of the country 
about the time of the annexation of Upper Burma, and the necessity 
for the protection of the newly acquired territory, occasioned a large 
increase to the force; and by 1891 the strength of the civil police in 
both sections of the Province had risen to nearly 16,000. For a short 
time, while the police force of Upper Burma was being organized, 
a special Inspector-General was appointed for the Upper province. 
Since 1891 the total of civil police has been reduced. The policy 
of curtailment began in 1892, and by 1895 strength of the force 

^ The Oyster Island Light took the place of a lighthouse on Oyster Reef, which 
was built in 1876 and swept away by a cyclone in 1884. 
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had been lessened by more than 2,000 and brought down to its existing 
proportions. In 1901 the force was 12,879 strong, or in other words 
there was in lUirma proper one civil policeman to every 13 square miles 
and to every 718 of the population. 'Fhe strength and cost of the force 
in 1881, 189J, 1901, and 1903 are given in Table XI at the end of 
this article (p. 245). 

Except in the superior grades and in urban areas the members of the 
force are recruited from Burmans, Talaings, Shans, and other indigenous 
races. The service is not popular, for the discipline that enlistment in 
the force entails is disliked by the men. As detectives the Burmese 
police are on the whole successful, but in matters of drill and the like 
they are not to be compared with the police of India proper. In 1888 
a Committee was appointed to investigate the stale of the police and to 
devise means for placing it on a more satisfactory footing. The main 
outcome of its recommendations was the division of the Lower Burma 
force into civil and military police, and the establishment at the head¬ 
quarters of Districts of police schools at which recruits and other 
members of the force rec eive systematic training. In 1891 the beat 
])atrol system was inaugurated in the rural areas of the I^rovince, and 
has been found to work .satisfactorily. In 1899 the Rangoon Police 
Act came into force, and from the date of its enactment the Rangoon 
town police has been administered by a special Police C'ommissioner 
on a somewhat different footing from the rest of the force. It has 
occasionally been found neces.sary to invoke the aid of section 15 of the 
Police Act, and to station punitive police in s|:)ecially criminal or ill- 
affected areas, making the cost of their maintenance a burden on the 
local residents. For several years after the annexation the annual total 
of punitive police did not fall below 1,000, but till quite recently none 
has been required since 1896. 'There is a sjiecial finger-print or 
criminal identification deparlnrent in Rangoon which, since 1898, ha.s 
carried fin the system of identifying criminals by means of finger 
impressions. References are made to it from the Districts, and it has 
been the means of tracing a considerable number of previously convicted 
prisoners. At present the majority of the civil police are armed with 
das (sword-knives) and smooth-bore muskets, but arrangements are 
being made to substitute Martini-Henry smooth-bore carbines. 

The Burma District Ces.sesand Rural Police Act (II of 1880) created 
a rural police for Lower Burma, the officers appointed under the Act 
being known as kyedangyis and yazawut gaungs. The Lower Burma 
Village Act (III of 1889) superseded this enactment so far as the con¬ 
stitution of the rural police force was concerned. Under the latter 
Act, petty officials known as ‘ ten-house ’ gaungs have been appointed 
to be rural )>olicemen in Lower Burma, and have been invested with 
the powers and privileges of police officers 'The office of gating 
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in charge of ten houses was a well-recognized feature of village 
administration in Burmese times. ‘Ten-house’ gaungs are not paid, 
but their duties are exceedingly light and their office gives them a 
certain standing. There are no rural police in Upper Burma, but in 
both Upper and Lower Burma the village headman has been empowered 
to search for and arrest any person who is liable to be arrested by 
a police officer in any of the circumstances mentioned in section 54 of 
the Criminal Procedure ("ode. The relations between the regular and 
rural police are in the main very satisfactor)’. The village headmen 
have petty magisterial functions and some of them receive enhanced 
powers. They also collect the revenue. 

The military police in Burma may be said to have had their origin 
in the disorder that followed on the annexation of Upper Burma. In 
1886, wuth a view^ to supplementing the work done by the troops, 
proposals were submitted to the (Government of India for the enlistment 
of about 3,500 military police. Out of this nucleus grew the military 
police force of the Province, which in 1888 consisted of 19 battalions, 
numbering 17,880 men in Upper Burma, with a further force of t,ooo 
men in Lower Burma. The force was formally established under the 
Upper Burma Military Police Regulation in 1887. This enactment 
was superseded during the same year by the Burma Military Police 
Act, which created a military police for Lower Burma and incorpo¬ 
rated it with the Upper Burma force. The rank and file of the 
military police consists almost entirely of natives of India, each battalion 
being commanded by officers of the Indian Army. The officers 
of the Upper Burma battalions are termed commandant and assistant 
commandant; those of the two Lower Burma battalions, adjutant 
and assistant adjutant. Since 1888 the force has been gradually re¬ 
duced in strength (the battalions on disbandment being frequently 
formed into local regiments), and at the close of 1901 consisted 
of 15,053 men, distributed over ten battalions in Upper, and two 
battalions in Lower Burma, At the end of 1903 the total was 15,062. 
The force is armed with Martini-Henry rifles. The military police 
took the principal part in the pacification of the country, and their 
work now’ consists, for the most part, in garrisoning posts and perform- 
ing guard and escort duty. They still form, in fact, a supplemen¬ 
tary military force and take no share in the detection or prosecution 
of offences. The force includes some Kachins and Karens. At one 
time the latter formed a separate battalion, but a riot that occurred in 
its ranks in 1899 led to the distribution of the companies forming it 
among other battalions. Half a company of the recently formed 
Southern Shan States battalion is composed of Shans, 

The railway ix)lice force was organized in 1890 and is in charge of 
a specially selected Superintendent. In 1899 was reorganized and 
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its Strength somewhat reduced, but since then there have been sliglit 
increases. In 1903 the strength of the force was 93 officers and ser¬ 
geants and 275 men, and the total of true cognizable cases disposed 
of was 619. 

The main statistics of cognizable crime during the five years ending 
1901, and in 1903, are given below : — 



Average for 
five years 
ending igcji. 

i<;03. 

Number of cases reported. 

,, ,, decided in the criminal courts . 

,, ,, e nding in acquittal or discharge 

„ „ ,, conviction 

57.072 

36.921 

8.855 

28,066 

57.05« 

35.862 

8,893 

26,970 


'rhe Jail department in Burma is under the control of an Inspector- 
General of Prisons, who belongs to the Indian Medical Service. There 
are three separate Jail Superintendentships, Rangoon, Insein, and 
Mandalay. Other jails are in charge of the Civil Surgeon or the senior 
medical officer at the station where the jail is situated. In 1881 
British Burma possessed 2 Central jails, 6 District jails, and 6 lock ups 
administered by the Jail department; and the number of prisoners in 
confinement at the clo.se of that year was 4,461. By 1891, the number 
of prisons in the Province had risen to 30. Six of these were Central 
jails, 21 l.)istrict jails (nearly all at the head-quarters of Districts), and 
3 lock-ups. The accommodation in that year was for nearly 13,000 
prisoners, and by December 31 the actual total admitted had been 
raised, by the disturbances that followed on the annexation of the 
Upper Province, to 11,557. During the two following years the 
number of prisoners remained at about the same level, but in 1894 
there was a sudden rise to 13,625, and at the end of 1896 the highest 
total yet attained for Burma (14,336) was reached. The year 1897 was 
marked by Jubilee remissions; the jail population fell to 12,886; and 
since then the decline has continued almost uninterruptedly. In 
1901 the total of jails was 32 (6 Central and 26 District), and the jail 
population at the end of the year was 11,731, a lower figure than for 
any year since 1891. The corresponding figure for 1903 was 11,669. 
During the early portion of the last decade there was congestion in 
some of the prisons which, in the circumstances of the case, was 
unavoidable. In 1901, however, there was accommodation for 14,648 
prisoners, or for nearly 3,000 more than had actually to be housed at 
the end of the year, and such overcrowding as occurred was local only 
and was susceptible of immediate relief. The total of jails in 1903 was 
the same as in 1901 (32), with accommodation for 16,599 prisoners. 

Table XII appended to this article (p. 245) gives the main statistics 
regarding the jails of the Province. It will be seen that the rate of jail 
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mortality has fallen during the past twenty years from 44 to 15 per 
thousand. Admissions to hospital have declined from over 900 
per 1,000 of average jail population in 1881, and nearly 900 in 1891, 
to 547 in 1901 and 474 in 1903. These data speak for themselves 
of the progress made during the past two decades in the sanitary 
administration of the jails. The manufacture of furniture and the 
cultivation of vegetables are two of the most important jail industries of 
the Province, and, so far as green food is concerned, the prisons are 
practically self-supporting. Wheat-grinding for the military police is 
carried on extensively, and as much use as possible is made of convict 
labour in the manufacture of articles required by Government depart¬ 
ments. A branch of the Government Press is located in the Rangoon 
jail. With the exception of carved wooden furniture, practically no 
products of jail labour in Burma leave the Province. 'I'he profit on 
jail manufactures is, as will be seen from the table already referred to, 
considerable. It was lower in 1901 and 1903 than in 1891, owing to 
a more rigid enforcement of the rule which prohibits the sale to the 
public of jail manufactures at prices below the ordinary market rate. 

A juvenile reformatory at Insein, a few miles out of Rangoon, was 
opened in December, 1896, taking the place of the reformatory which 
had till then existed at Paungde, a station in Prome District on the 
railway line. In April, 1899, it was transferred from the control of the 
Inspector-General of Prisons to that of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. It had 96 inmates at the end of 1901, and 82 on December 31, 1903. 

On the annexation of Lower Burma the British found an almost 
unique system of vernacular education ready to their hand throughout 

Education J^^wly acquired possession. The kyaungs or 

monasteries were the schools, and the pongyis or 
monks the teachers, while the taught embraced the whole of the male 
population of the country, for custom then, as now, demanded that 
every Burmese Buddhist male, from the highest to the lowest, should 
pass some portion of his youth in a religious seminary. The tuition 
given in these indigenous schools was not of the profoundest; but 
including, as it did, reading, writing, and the rudiments of arithmetic, 
it was not to be despised, and, apart from its intrinsic worth, it was of 
value as forming a parent stem on which Western educational methods 
could be grafted. This process of grafting was first systematically 
carried out by Sir Arthur Phayre in 1866. An Educational department, 
with a system of grants-in-aid, had been in existence in Burma for many 
years previously, but it was then placed on a sound footing. The 
attention of the newly appointed Director of Public Instruction was 
directed to supervising and fostering the scheme for spreading vernacu¬ 
lar education through the kyaungs or Buddhist monasteries in Rangoon 
and Moulmein; and the principle of adapting the existing indigenous 
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agency for the diffusion of primary education has since then occupied 
the foremost place in the educational policy of the Province, Upper 
Burma having been included in the Educational department's sphere of 
action in 1889-90. Missionary schools are now plentiful, and lay schools 
both public and private abound; but the bed-rock of vernacular educa¬ 
tion in Burma is still monastery teaching, and with it is intimately 
bound up the educational welfare of the people. 

Regarded from a purely departmental point of view, education in 
Burma falls under two main heads, vernacular and Anglo-vernacular, 
the latter being carried on wholly under the supervision of the (iovern- 
ment Educational authorities. The former is only partially supervised, 
for a large number of the monastery schools have not yet conformed to 
the rules of the department and sought registration. Non-registered 
schools obtain no assistance from (lovernment, but schools which have 
been registered and have submitted to Government inspection are 
helped with grants of various kinds. 

As at present constituted, the inspecting staff of the Educational 
department in Burma consists of a Director of Public Instruction, 
4 Inspectors of schools, 4 Assistant Inspectors, 44 Deputy-Inspectors, 
and one Sub-Inspector. The Director and the Inspectors are members 
of the Indian Educational Service, with a British university training, 
and are appointed in England by the Secretary of State. The Assistant, 
Deputy, and Sub-Inspectors are recruited in the country, and are 
ordinarily Burmans, Karens, or Talaings. The Deputy-Inspectors have, 
as a rule, the educational charge of a civil District and confine their 
attention to vernacular education, but neither they nor any of the other 
members of the inspecting staff undertake any direct instruction. The 
teaching staff of the Educational department consists of the masters of 
the Government schools (higl\, middle, normal, &c.) in the Province; 
but it is comparatively small, for one of the cardinal principles kept in 
view has been that Government should ‘ordinarily not establish and 
directly manage schools and colleges of its own, but should inspect, 
regulate, and assist schools established and managed by private persons 
or associations.’ 'Phe greater part of the tuition is thus given by non- 
Govemment teachers. To spread elementary education, however, and 
to assist such persons as are anxious to have their schools registered by 
the department, or to raise their grade, a staff of itinerant teachers 
is maintained by Government. Measures have also been taken to 
facilitate the appointment of pupil-teachers for small and struggling 
institutions needing special assistance of this kind. These teachers are 
examined yearly and undergo a practical training at a normal school. 
In Lower Burma municipalities and committees of ‘notified areas^ 
have the general control of educational affairs within their jurisdiction, 
subject to the rules laid down in the local Education Code; in Upper 
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Burma the control of municipal and town schools rests directly with 
the Educational department. In Lower Burma education is one of the 
objects on which District cess fund money may be spent, but the 
District funds of Upper Burma cannot be thus applied. 

All education, whether vernacular or Anglo-vernacular, falls under 
one or other of the three heads, collegiate, secondary, or primary. 
Burma as yet possesses no separate University, and up to 1894 the 
Rangoon College was the only college. That institution was developed 
from the Rangoon High School in 1881; and in the following year the 
Educational Syndicate, a body constituted for the purpose of (‘onducting 
examinations, and for advising the Local Government regarding certain 
standards of instruction in Tx)wer Burma, came into being. It had at 
first no corporate existence; but in 1886 it was formally incorporated 
under the Registration of Societies Act, and it managed the Rangoon 
College till 1904 and the High School till 1902. Both these institutions 
are now under the control of the Educational department. The college 
is of the first grade. 'I'he Baptist College, which was registered as 
such in 1894, is a second-grade aided college, also at Rangoon. The ex¬ 
penditure on the Rangoon College in 1904 was Rs. 48,150 ; that on the 
Baptist College, Rs. 16,200. Both colleges are affiliated to the Calcutta 
University. Below are given certain particulars regarding the Uni¬ 
versity work of these colleges for the years 1891 ^ 1901, and 1904 :— 



Rangoon College. 

Baptist College. 


1891. 1901, 

1904. 

1901. 1904. 

Matriculation. 

31 30 

18 

8 U 

First or Intermediate in Arts or Science 

5 22 

16 

1 2 

Ordinary Bachelors’ degrees • 

I 6 

7 

. 


A college attendance of four years is required for the attainment 
of the B.A. degree. Two of these are spent in the F.A. (First Arts) 
and two in the B.A. section. In 1904 there were 194 students at 
the two colleges, of whom 5 were females. Hostels for boarders are 
attached to both institutions. Owing to the absence of caste, the 
hostel system presents fewer difficulties in Burma than in other Pro¬ 
vinces, and it exists to a considerable extent in connexion with the 
primary and secondary schools also. The hostels (of which there were 
115 in 1904) are popular, and proposals for enlarging and extending 
them are constantly being received by the Educational authorities. 

In 1881 Lower Burma possessed 7 high schools and 23 middle 
schools for boys, with 166 and 950 pupils respectively. In 1891 the 
Upper and Lower Burma figures combined had risen to 9 high schools 

* Here, as elsewhere in the Education paragraphs, 1891, 1892, &c., mean the 
official years 1890-1, 1891-2, &c. 
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with an aggregate of 2,890 male pupils, and 58 middle schools with 
5,135 male pupils. 'Fhe increase is noteworthy, but it was less than 
the rise which took place in the succeeding ten years. In 1901 the 
15 high schools for boys in Burma had a total of 5,335 male pupils; 
3 were managed by Government, 3 by municipal committees, and 9 
by })rivate bodies (aided). In the same year there were 281 middle 
schools for boys with 18,858 male pupils. Twelve of these schools 
were managed by municijial committees, the rest (269) by private 
bodies (aided). 'I’here were two vernai ular high schools in 190J ; of 
the 281 middle schools 225 were vernacular and 56 Anglo-vernacular. 
In 1904, 21 high schools for boys had 7,432 male pupils; and 325 
middle schools tor boys (of which 265 were vernacular) had 23,182 
male pupils. Of the high schools, 5 were managed by Government, 
3 by municipalities, and 13 by private bodies. There are no unaided 
secondary schools in Burma. Aid is given in the shape of results 
grants for pupils who have passed examinations, and grants for build 
ing, e(iui})menl, and maintenance, and for salaries to certificated 
teachers, <!v:c. Of the male population of the Province of school-going 
age (taken at 15 per cent, of tlie total), 3 per cent, were under secondary 
instruction in 1901. 

Primary sc hools teach tht* lowest standards, from the first to the 
fourth inclusive. 'Phey may be vernacular or Anglo vernacular, but 
there arc; very few of tht‘ latter. N'ernacular primary schools are in 
some c ases under missionary c'onlrol ; but the great majority are carried 
on by non-C’hristian private individual.s, monastic and lay, who draw 
grants from Government or municipal funds, if they c ome up to the 
standard prescribed for registration and conform to the grant-in aid 
rules. These are known as public schools. All which do not conform 
to the rules and have no desire to be inspected by the department 
are private institutions. 

I'he c!ondition of public male primary education in the Province 
in the ycuirs 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1904 is indic ated in the following 
statement:— 

l88u iHgi. u/.n. i(><)4. 

! Hoys’ schools . . .Vj-no r>^02 i 3,850 J 4,329 i 

! Pupils . . . 80,977 : 103,299 I 99,042 i 111,462 

Of the 4,529 primary sc'hools open in U904, all but 5 were under 
private management; of the 5 exceptions, 4 were managed by Govern¬ 
ment and the remaining one by a municipality. The total of male 
pupils under primary instruction in public institutions in 1901 was 
12 per cent, of the total males of school-going age in the Province. 

A survey of primary education statistics (male) during the past 
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twenty years shows fluctuations so marked as to demand a word of 
explanation. The high-water mark may be said to have been reached 
in 1885-6, when Lower Burma alone had 5,102 public boys’ schools 
with 133,408 pupils. Various causes, of which the annexation of 
Upper Burma was at the time regarded as the most vital, combined 
to reduce the figures of subsequent years. In 1888-9 the number 
of schools had fallen to 2,750 and that of pupils to 69,105, and even 
the inclusion of the Upper l^urma data in the following year failed to 
bring the figures for the whole Province into line with the I^ower Burma 
total for 1885-6. Matters improved after 1888 9 ; but from 1891-2 
onwards there has been a hilling off, which has brought the average 
of the five years ending with 1900-1 down to a level no higher than 
that of the Lower Burma average of twenty years ago. 'I'he fact 
appears to be that formerly Deputy-Insjiecqors were apt to place on the 
departmental registers schools that were really unqualified for regis¬ 
tration, so that we may regard the latest figures, the result of successive 
years of elimination of the unfit, as a truer picture of the state of tiublic 
primary education than that afibrded by the opening years of the two 
decades under review. It may be laid down as a general jiroposition 
that in Burma the extension of primary vernacular educuition is limited 
only by the amount of money available for its development: in other 
words, that, wherever additional funds are jiidic’iously applied and 
new schools are opened and equipped, there will, in existing circum¬ 
stances, be an unfailing supply of new scholars to fill the schools and 
benefit by the money spent. 

Whatever may have been the factors that ha\'e brought about the 
reduction in the total of public primary schools, there has been no 
falling off in the aggregate of unregistered monastic institutions. 
Growth of population, the transfer of schools from the registered to the 
unregistered list, and a more thorough systenj of recording non-depart- 
mental data have, in fact, sent up the totals to a very marked extent. 
The following are the figures for 1891, 1901, and 1904 in respect of 
private primary schools, the majority of which are pongyi kyauvgs : — 


1 

i&)i. j 

1901. 

Boys’ schools 

Pupils 

5,007 1 
3«.oi6 1 

13,036 


1904. 


14,065 

>55,588 


It will be seen therefore that more than half the education of the 
country is carried on by the wearers of the yellow robe independently 
of the Educational department. Teachers in public primary schools 
have to qualify by the primary grade, and undergo other tests which 
involve a training of two years for vernacular and three for Anglo- 
vernacular tuition. The pay of such teachers varies very considerably, 
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but ranges ordinarily bulvvccn Rs. 20 and Rs. 100 a month. Rs. 20 is 
the salary fixed for fifth-grade and Rs. 60 for first-grade certificated 
assistant-teachers appointed by the department. The pay and position 
of teachers has improved of late years ; but the service is still far from 
popular, and is often used merely as a stepping stone to more lucrative 
employment under Government. 

'Fhe whole Provincial vernacular system is framed to suit the con- 
venieiK'e of children belonging to the agricultural classes. 'J'he atten¬ 
dance recjuired during the year is reduced in their case, and their 
presence is not enforced while work in the fields is necessary. 

Female education in lUirma has been advancing steadily. The 
following table shows the totals of publii' secondary and [irimary girls' 
.schools, and of the pupils attending them, in the years uSSi, 1891, 
and 1904:-- 


: i 

Schools. 

I’upils. 

1 i ^ 

‘(•(jinlar)'. 

Piimar\. 

Ill si^condary 
bchotvlti, 

.. 

In ptimary 
schools 

' iSSl . 

r> 

12 


6,:^,16 ! 

, IS9X . . ; 

i(^ 

loS 

^>579 

i 

1 1901 . . ; 


2S6 

?,fio7 

28,596 1 

{ 1904 . . 1 

1 

46 




These figures exclude the totals 

for trainin. 

5 schools (6 institutions with 

191 female pupils in 

1904) and other special schools 

(13 institutions 


with 361 pupils). 1 ^'ive girls were in 1904 attending ('ollege. Both 
B.A. and F..A. [)asses have been secured by female students, and in 
1904 thirteen passed the matriculation, I'he grand total of girls under 
instruction in 1904 was 47,466, of whom 3,449 were in private 
elementary schools not inspected by the department, d'he smallness 
of the last number, as compared with the corresponding figure for boys, 
is due to the fact that the indigenous Buddhist system provides no 
facilities for the education of girls. A virtuous woman will, it is held, 
receive her reward by reincarnation as a male and her instruction can 
therefore be postponed to that stage. Nevertheless many Burman 
women are much more competent than their husbands in matters of 
business. The total of girls under instruction was in 1881 2*5 per 
cent., in 1891 3-3 per cent., and in 1901 5-6 per cent, of the total 
female population of school-going age. The public girls’ schools of the 
Province are all aided schools under private management. The curri¬ 
culum differs little from that of the boys’ schools, but a few optional 
subjects, such as needlework, hygiene, and domestic economy, are 
taught only to girls. Except to a small extent in Arakan, the zanana 
system does not exist among the indigenous females of Burma, and 
accordingly no special difficulties, such as those met with in India 
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proper, are exj)erienced in consequence of the seclusion of the sex. 
d'he missionary })odies liave done much good work in furthtaing female 
education. 

There were 3 normal schools in 1881, 4 in 1891, and 10 (5 for 
training masters and 5 for mistresses) in 1901. This last total has 
since been increased by four. The total of normal-school pupils in 
1904 was 395 males and 191 females. 'The Province possesses no 
special law sc'hool, but a law class is attached to the Rangoon College, 
which in 1904 had an attendance of 36 students. It was first opened 
in 1892. An I Engineering school at Tnsein near Rangoon trains youths 
for the subordinate branches of the Public A\'orks department, and 
had 32 piijiils on its rolls in 1904. 

No industrial schools, properly so called, have as yet been opened 
in Hurma. Instruction in ct'rlain industries, however, such as weaving, 
printing, and carpentry, is included in the curricula of a few schorils. 
Medical training is given to female students at the 1 lufferin Maternity 
Hospital in Rangoon. A v(‘rna('ular Forest school has been established 
at 'Pharrawaddy, which recHUves private pupils as well as Forest subor¬ 
dinates for training, and a Veterinary S(‘hool at Rangoon. 'There is 
as yet only one recognized ( lass, also at Rangoon, for im})arting com¬ 
mercial instruction. 'rhc‘ study of Pali, the sacn‘d language of Burmese 
Buddhism, is fostered by a yearly examination known as the patama- 
Oyatis at which monks and laymen ajipear and for which certificates of 
various classes are granted. Mention may be made here of the school 
at 'I’aunggyi, in the Southern Shan States, for the sons of Shan chieftains. 

'The education of backward indigenous communities is a matter that 
has occupied the attention of the religious bodies ever since missionary 
work was started in Burma, .\nglicans. Baptists, and Roman Catholics 
have been engaged for many years past in educating the Karens, 
while of late schools have been started for the Kachins and Chins, 
who, like most of the hill tribes of the Provim'c, have no indigenous 
educational system of their own. 

In 1904 there were 33 educational institutions for Europeans and 
Eurasiams, with an aggregate of 3,298 pupils. The passes gained at 
tlie principal examinations by European and Eurasian pupils from 
all classes of schools during the same year were as follows : B.A. 3, 
F.A. 2, matriculation 25, middle 432, and primary 1,149. ^ 

proportion of the European scholars enter Government service after 
leaving school. Others seek occupation on railways or in mercantile 
offices, while a certain number adopt the legal profession. 

In 1891 the Province contained 24 registered Musalman schools, 
with 595 pupils, in Lower Burma, and one school, with 36 pupils, in 
Upper Burma. Of the Lower Burma institutions all hut one w^ere 
in Akyab District, in which alone the MusalmSns form a substantial 
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proj)ortion of the jxjpiilatioii. In 1901 there were 45 Musahnan 
public schools in the Province as a whole, and in 1904 the number 
was 86. The attendaiK'c at these instituti(jns in the last-mentioned 
year was 2,605. Education in these schools is chiefly confined to 
the lower primary stage. 'Phe number of Muhammadan pupils in 
all the public educational institutions of lUirma, Musalman and non- 
Musalman, in 1891, 1901, and 1904 was as below: 



1891 . 

I<> 0 |. 

i«/4. 

Arts colleges 

1 

5 

9 

Sccotidaiy schools 


I , 2()^y 

*.747 

Primary schools . 

1,426 

.>,227 

?^,90i 

Special schools . 

• 

^9 



In })ublic institutions the aggregate of Muhammadan pu[>ils is higher 
than that of Hindus, hut the extx'ss is roughly proportionate to that 
of the Musalman over the Hindu population of the Province. The 
figures given above do not, however, take account of the non-registered 
Koran schools, which in 1904 numbered 254 with a total of 4,757 
scholars. If private institutions are included, the total of Musalmans 
under tuition in 1904 (10,475) more than trc'ble that of Hindus 
( 3 ,o 7 <')- 

'Phe (Government has laid down a minimum rate of fees for all 
.\nglo-vernaeular schools in Burma. 'Phe rate is Rs. 4 a month for 
high school, Rs. 3 for middle school, Rs. 2 for upf)er primary, and 
K. I for lower primary [)U[)ils. (follegiatc fees range from Rs. 9 to 
Rs. 5. A certain number of aided schoids charge a uniform fee of 
Rs. 3. d'he following statement exhibits the main statistics con¬ 
nected with LCducational fmaru'c for the year 1903 4, in thousands 
of ru|)ees ; — 


lixpemliture on institutions inaintaiinnl or 
aided by public fuiuls fn>m 



Proviiiciul 
! 11’\ cnucs. 

i 

District 
>’ and 

1 municipal 

I funds. 

Fees and 
subscrip¬ 
tions. * 

Total. 

Arts nml ]>i ofessional colleges 

36 

! 

29 

6 .:; 

'riainiiig and special schools . 
Secondary bo} s’ schools 

! I 

4 

-’4 

1.40 

1 h 75 

1,71 

4>34 

7,Ho 

Piiniary boys’ schools . 

1 1,16 

2.47 

29 


CJirls’ schools 



1,07 : 

^97 

'folal 1 

1 4.74 

447 1 

f>,23 ' 

‘ .S >74 

* Exclusive of eiulowmcnts and other private 

sources. 



The total value of Government scholarships given during iht‘ same 
year amounted to Rs. 27,400. 
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Successive enumerations have established the fact that the average 
of education in lUirma is high. By this is meant not that the Burman 
is as a rule well educated, for this is very far from being the case, 
but that the Province can show a higher proportion of persons (both 
males and females) able to read and write than any other part of India, 
In 1901 it was calculated that of every five persons then living in 
Burma one individual would be able to read and write some language, 
and would thus be literate for the ])urposes of tlie census enumeration. 
In four Districts of Upper Burma—Upper Chindwin, Minbii, Shwebo, 
and Magwe —there were in 1901 actually more literate than illiterate 
males, and for the Province as a whole the average of males able 
to read and write was 378 per 1,000. 'Phe corresponding figure for 
literate females was only 45 }ier 1,000, which is still, however, far 
higher than in any other Province, while in Rangoon more than 
26 j)cr cent., and in Hanthawaddy more than 10 per cent., of the 
female population were able to read and writt'. In the same year 6 
males in every 1,000 and one female in every 1,000 were literate in 
English. U.se has been made of the census figures to calculate the 
proportion borne by thc^ total of children under tuition to the total 
of children of school-going age. For the jiurposes of this cah'ulation 
the population of school-going age is taken as 15 per cent, of the 
total. On this basis the population under tuition in Burma was in 1881 
16 per cent., in 1891 21 jier cent., and in 1901 22 per cent, of the 
total pojnilation of school-going age. (aimprising as this does the figures 
for females as well as for males, the pen'entage is high for the East. 

The total number of newspapers published in Burma in 1903 was 
26 ; of these, t 6 were published in English, 8 in Burmese, and one 
each in Gujarati and Tamil. There are two important English dailies, 
the Rang()(m Giizeite and the Ka?igoo?i Ti??ics. I'he Friend of Burma 
and the Jhirina Herald are Burmese dailies with a somewhat smaller 
circulation. None of the Burmese journals can be said t(; be actively 
political, and none printed in English or Burmese is addressed to 
any special class of the reading public. The Gujarati and Tamil 
new.spapcrs are more or less the mouthpieces of the Bombay and 
Madras residents of Burma. The American Baptist Mission Press 
issues a number of weekly and monthly periodicals, which are, how¬ 
ever, wholly religious. 

The total number of ]>ublication.s registered in Burma in 1902 under 
the Printing Pre.sses and Books Act was 123. In 1903 the total 
had risen to 146. The majority of these are, as a rule, in Burmese 
or PMi-Burmese, and are for the most part religious treatises. The 
number of dramatic works is generally large. Educational publica¬ 
tions, on the other hand, are relatively few, and, except in the matter 
of philology, original research is lacking. 
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'Fhc Medical department in Burma is controlled by an Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals. Each civil District, except Northern 
Arakan and Salween, is under the medical charge Medical 
of a Civil Surgeon, who is stationed at the District 
head-quarters (Rangoon has three officers of this class) ; and there 
are also Civil Surgeons at Taunggyi, Lashio, Falam, and Maymyo. 
Assistant-Surgeons are stationed at the head-quarters of the Northern 
Arakan and Salween Districts and elsewhere, and a large staff of 
Hospital Assistants does duty in the District head quarters hospitals 
or in cliarge of the minor subdivisional and townshij) dispensaries. The 
main figures regarding the hospitals are given in Table XIV appended 
to this article (p. 246). The number of hospitals and dispensaries 
rose from 27 in t88i to 119 in tqoi and 134 in 1903. Of these, 
the most important are the hospitals at Rangoon, Akyab, Moiilmein, 
and Mandalay, 'fhe Rangoon hospital was fipened in 1854, in a 
wooden building on its existing site. In 1872 the present building 
was erected at a cost of nearly a lakh, and it has been added to 
very considerably since then. A new (ieneral Hospital is now under 
construction. In 1868, the first year for which figures arc available, 
the total of patients treated was 9t55S. In 1891 the corresponding 
figure was 52,605, and in r903 it was 64,596. The number of beds 
now available is 483, of which 425 are for males. Prior to 1902 
the cost of the hospital was met for the most part by the Rangoon 
muni('ij)ality; since then it has been maintained from Provincial 
revenues. 'I'he establishment of the Akyab hospital dates from the 
annexation of Arakan after the first Burmese War. A new hospital 
was built in 1879, been added to from time to time as occa¬ 

sion re<]uired. The patients treated in 1891 and 1903 numbered 
15,712 and 16,877 respectively. The hospital is supported for the 
most part from Local funds and accommodates 114 in-patients. The 
first civil hospital in Moulmein was started soon after 1840. 'Fhe ex¬ 
isting hospital was built, practically upon the site of the old one, in 
1877, and since 1881 it has been a municipal institution. Its present 
accommodation is for 84 male and 16 female in-patients. The total 
number of patients treated was 13,091 in 1891 and 15,864 in 1903. 
The dale of construction of the existing Mandalay hospital was 1891, 
though accommodation for patients had been provided in a temporary 
building from i888. In 1887-8 the attendance at the hospital was 
3,948 patients. This figure had risen in 1903 to 19,753. The hospital 
is a municipal in.stitution. The table above referred to shows that 
Local funds contribute the greater part of the money for hospital 
maintenance in Burma. The expenditure under this head more than 
doubled during the period j888“I9oi. The Province has 4 leper 
asylums, 2 in Mandalay and one each in Rangoon and Moulmein. 
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There is a lunatic asylum in Rangoon. It was built in 1872 and 
opened with a population of 151, which has since risen to over 400. 
'fhe asylum buildings were largely extended between 1894 and 1898, 

Inoculation is carried on extensively in Burma, being preferred to 
vaccination by the Burmese, especially by the illiterate, under the 
mistaken belief that, while vaccination rec]uires to be repeated every 
few years, inoculation j^rotects for a lifetime. Inoculators have been 
employed as vaccinators, but have invariably been found to give way to 
popular prejudice and to resort to their old system of inoculation, 
which they find more paying. 

Vaccination is being pushed on throughout Burma, and in recent 
years has been extended to the Shan States and the Chin Hills. It is 
compulsory in nearly all the nuini('ij)alities and (antonments of the 
Province. The main statistics are given in d'able XI appended to 
this article (p. 246). There seems reason, however, to (jiiestion the 
accuracy of the figures of successful (.operations, and the extent to 
which the population is protected against small pox cannot be accu¬ 
rately estimated. 

A scheme for fa('ilitating the sale of ejuinine in pice pac kets in rural 
areas was brought into operation towards the close ('of 1895. 1'he 
results were at first not encouraging, but in 1903 the sales reac'hed 
a total of 3,250 joac'kets, equal tco 1,758,000 grains. The quinine is 
sold at post oll'ices, and b)- vaccinators, village postmen, and village 
headmen. 

Rules providing for village sanitation are issued under the authority 
of the Village Act and Regulation by Commissioners of Divisions, and 
v(jlumes known as the Permanent Sanitary Record and the Village 
Sanitary Inspection Book are maintained for the more important 
villages of the Province. The total amount expended from District 
cess and District funds on rural .sanitation in 1(^03 was Rs. i,60,000. 

Parties of the Survey of India are employed in Burma in connexion 
w ith the cadastral, the topographical, and the Forest survey. Of these, 
the most valuable from an administrative ])oint of 
view is the cadastral survey, w hich plays an impor¬ 
tant part in the a.s.sessment of land revenue. The system adopted is 
that of a connected theodolite exterior survey and a field-to-field 
interior survey. The country to be surveyed is divided up into 
polygons, each of w^hich consists of so many kzvifis^ areas ordinarily 
from I to square miles in extent, enclosed as much as possible 
within natural boundaries, and corresponding in many ways to the 
inauzas of Northern India. The unit of survey is the field, an area of 
cultivated land ranging ordinarily between an acre and a quarter of an 
acre, included w^ithin well-defined boundaries. The greater part of the 
cultivated area of Lower Burma and also of Upper Burma has been 
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cadasiriilly surveyed. 1'he cadastral record prepared by tlie Survc}^ of 
India is kept uj) to date by the Provincial Land Records department, 
the alterations and extensions in cultivation, ownership, topography, &c., 
being annually shown on fresh copies of the maps. The area in which 
this system of supplementary survey was carried on in 1903 4 was in 
all nearly 42,000 square miles ; and the Land Records staff at that 
date consisted of a Director of land Records, an Assistant ]-)irector, 
27 superintendents of land records, with 7 })robationers, 105 inspectors, 
and 1,058 surveyors. So far the supplementary survey system has been 
introduced into most of the Uj)per Purina Distric'ts. Records-of-rights 
and occupations are prepared by the settlement officer and are kept up 
to date by the officers of the supplementary surxey, changes of owner¬ 
ship being registered in Lower Burma by surveyors and in Upper 
Burma by village headmen. In unsettled Districts no record-of-rights 
is maintained. 'I'he subordinate Land Records staff is recruited from 
the Government survey schools. At the close of 1903-4 there were 
18 such schools in the Ih'ovincc with 452 jnijiils. Village headmen, on 
whom the collection of the revenue devolves, are encouraged to send 
their sons or other relatives likely to succeed them in office to the 
survey schools, and in the Ujiper Burma schools the majority of the 
scholars are youths of this c lass. Forest surveys arc made with a view 
to the preparation of the maps that are used as a basis for forest work¬ 
ing-plans. 'Fhcy are c arried out by the Topographical Survey branch 
of the Survey of India. 

[British Burma (iazettecr, 2 vols. (Rangoon, 1879 and 1880).- 
[\ Mason: Burma, its People and Productions (1883).- Shway Yoe: 
The Burman. his Life and Xotions (1882).—]. Nisbet: Bimna under 
British Rule- and before JUirma Census Reports^ 1881, 

1891, and 1901.—Sir J. G. Scott: Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the 
Shan States (Rangoon, 1900 - j); and Burma : a Handbook of Practical 
Information (1906).—V. C\ Scott O’C'onnor : The Silken Easf 2 vols. 
(i904). --S. Kiirz: Preliminary Forest Report of Pe^u (Calcutta, 
1875).— Records^ Geological Survey of Jndia^ vols. xxv, xxvi, xxvii, and 
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TABLE III 

Statistics of Aokicultuke, Burma 
(In square miles) 


1 

1881-90 

(avftagf). 

1891 1900 , 
(average), i 

1. 

1905 4. 

Total nrea .... 

102,342 

160,583 


*62.530 

Total uncultivated area 

94,962 

*46,949 1 

'40,4.39 

142,851 

(Tiltivable but not cultivated 

39,898 

30,'.38 , 

39 , 4*4 

4 ', 4'7 

Uncultivable 

.‘if.064 

96.811 1 

101,045 

101,434 

Total cultivated area 


* 3 , 6.34 ’ 

, 7>894 

19,679 

Ii ligated from canals . 
Irrigated fioin wells and 

^59 

578 ; 

! 

858 

778 

tanks .... 


! 

279 

119 

Irrigated from other sources 


216 

164 

176 

'Fotal irrigated area 

24S 

9^7 

C.3OI 

',073 

Unirrigated aiea . 

7 »« 3 ^ 

, '2,717 

'6 ,.^93 

18,607 

V'o/a/ cropped area. 





Rice. 

6,219 i 

10,369 ' 

*3,.360 

'4,540 

Wheat .... 

M 

25 i 

18 

53 

Other food-grains 

373 

1,6oS 1 

2,288 

2,704 

Oilseeds .... 

'34 

678 : 

',331 

', 55 « 

Sugar-cane .... 

13 

20 

20 

21 

Cotton .... 

48 

228 

241 

350 

Tobacco .... 

39 

93 ! 

109 

100 

Miscellaneous 

6oi 

902 ' 

',*35 

1,004 

Total area cropj^cd 

7.3S0 

13,634 i 

'7,894 

19,679 

Area double croj^ped . 

61 

288 ; 

59S 

.s.s, 






TABLE IV. DisTRiiiUTi<»x of Population ix Burma, 1901 
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TABLE V 

Trade of Burma by Sea with other Provinces of India 
FOR THE Years 1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 
(In thousands of rupees') 


r' “ 

[ Articles. 

1 

j iSyo-i. 


iy‘> 3 - 4 - 

Imports, 




Coal. 

11,87 

25,11 

37.93 

Cotton, raw ..... 

11 

29 

16 

Cotton, twist and yam 

36,02 

34.84 

41,81 

Cotton manufactures, piece goods, &c. 

. 13 . 8 * 

4.3,14 

61,87 

Fruits and vegetables .... 

j 9 >o 3 

15,46 

15,82 

Grain and pulse .... 

1 1 1,98 

32,34 

47.88 

Gunny-bags. 

! 41,68 

70,85 

64.49 

Oils. 

; * 9 >i 5 

42,87 

57,32 

Oil and other seeds .... 

i 8,83 

15,26 

>4.97 

Provisions ...... 

42,07 

55,51 

68,38 

Silk and silk goods .... 

■ 12,42 

14,17 

7.58 

Spices .. 

38..? 7 

58,1 I 

55,00 

Tobacco . 

.34.07 

56,16 

51,59 

All other articles .... 

69,42 

77,91 

92,51 

Total 

3>68,83 

5,42,02 

6,27,31 

Treasure ...... 

1,02.69 

69,84 

68,18 

Grand total 


j 6,11,86 

6.95.49 

Government treasure . 

... 

3 . 00,55 

'. 81 . 3 ' 

Exports. 




Cotton and cotton good.s . 

6,20 

>7.78 

".39 

Dyes and tans.j 

1 7/>5 

6,64 

5.34 

Paddy aird rice ..... 

49,62 

7 .. 34 . 4 « 

'..33.74 

Other grain and pulse 


68,02 

".79 

Oils. 

2,54 

49.77 

'.97.35 

Provisions ...... 

19 

76 

75 

Timber. 

88,42 

83,16 

76,37 

All other articles .... 

20,52 

23,77 

43,86 

Total 

1,90,62 

9,84,38 

4,80,59 

Treasure. 

11,50 

19,71 

4,36 

Grand total 

2,02,12 

10,04,09 

4.84,95 

Government treasure . . . j 


85,40 

23,33 
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TABLE V (continued) 

Eoueign Marijimk Trade of Burma for the Years 
1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 
(In thoiw.mds of rupee>) 


Articles. 

iSytj-i. 

190U-1. 

19113-4. 

Imports. 




Liquor. 

21 , 5 .'’. 

28,80 

37.43 

l^rovisions ...... 


45,24 

55,62 

.Salt ..... 

LL92 

10,43 

8.69 

Sugar ...... 

17,04 

32,00 

33,36 

Hardware ... 

14,11 

23,54 

33,40 

Metals ...... 

27,72 

57,10 

1,07,08 

Machinery ...... 

12,24 

20,19 

33 i 92 

Silk. 

24,40 

15,02 

9.30 

Cotton twi-st and yarn 

35^.04 

43,25 

45.2 2 

Cotton goods ..... 

* . 47.79 

1,80,95 

1,58,61 

Silk goods ...... 

69»27 

55.24 

53,81 

Woollen good.s ..... 

24,64 

3^.97 

32,14 

Apparel ...... 

' 7.57 

27.4.' 

34.54 

All other articles .... 

9 ^b 3 ^ 

1,14.70 

i.^ 3 .i 4 

Total 

5 . 4^.97 

6,86,88 

8,26,26 

'Treasure ...... 

i,c6 

ij,J 7 

20,93 

Gkand total 

: 5 . 50 , 0 ;^ 

6,99,15 

8,47,19 

Exports. 




Paddy and rice ..... 

43.03 

7.92.43 

13,13,68 

Other grain and pulse 

S9 

3,99 

14,73 

Dyes and tans . . * . . ' 

14,28 

18,72 

19,26 

Rice bran. 

20,01 

35.16 

41,84 

Hides and skins. 

5,So 

15,53 

25.08 

Oils. 

1 ..S 7 

9.35 

10,06 

Timber. 

37.36 

83.42 

88,81 

Other articles 

37>.35 

45,03 

73*43 

Total 

9,60,29 

10.03,63 

15.86,89 

Treasure. 

94 

4.54 

6,16 

Grand total 

9.6 

10,08,17 

15.93.05 

_ l Imports 

Government treasure j i?xports 

16 i 
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TABLE V (continued) 

Foreign Land 'J'rade of J^ukma for the Years 
1890-1, 1900-1, AND 1903-4 
(In thousands of rupees) 


I Articles. 

Imports. 

Animals. 

Timber . . . . . 

Silk, raw and manufactured . 
(Jipiment . . . . 

Tea, wet and dry . 

Hides and skins 
All other articles . 

'I'otal 

'Frcasiire . . . . 

(JkANI) TOTAL 

Exports. 

Cotton, raw .... 
Cotton, inanufactuied 
Trovisions .... 

Salt . . . . . 

Silk and silk ^joods 
Woollen giKKls 

Spices ..... 
All other articles . 

'lotal 

Trea.siire .... 

CRAND TOI’AL 


i8(>o I. 


i(>o3-^. 

6,70 

6,11 

25.08 

26,50 

3«,94 

42.7.1 

3,9 r 

1 <>.24 

10,.10 

.S- 

1 2,22 

99 

7 

1 

8 

»9 

I 2,68 

1,13 

1,24 

' 4,4"^ 

3,45 

39,2 2 

<>'.45 

^3,76 

4,7.1 1 

i"' ' 

i 24,92 

24.76 

43 , 9 .=i ' 

■'^ 6,57 

t 1,08.52 

i 

9,96 1 

IM 

3.»6 

4.53 I 

18,56 

.30,.30 

22 

2,22 

G 3 * 

4 

1,05 

S9 

2,47 

2,50 

1,91 

J, 4 * 

.^0 7 

82 

24 

62 

.34 

1,69 

9,43 

7,*4 

20,56 

44,08 

46,07 

7>52 

20,86 

31,79 

28,08 

65,54 

77.86 
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TABLE VI 

Statistics of (Criminal Justice, Burma 



Average for 
t«‘n years ending 

1890.* 1 1 (^ 03 . 

1901. 

19443. 

Fercent- 
age of 
convic¬ 
tions 
during 
1903. 

Number of persons tried: 

(a) For offences against 
person and property 

24.719 

37.'S4 


42,801 

47-4 

v.^) For other offences 
against the Indian 
renal Code . 

9.434 

^ 2,475 

14.354 : 

15,902 

5 2'4 

,/) For offences against 
Special and l.ocal 
laws 

24,400 


66,492 

i 

' 70.3*9 

7 2-6 

Total 


i 101,415 

1 19,21s 

127,022 

61.9 


* For tin; first nine ycuib Lower Uuinia figures omIj’ ; Upper Burma figures not 
available till 1890. 


TABLE VH 

Staiistks of Civil Justick, Burma 



Avetage for 
ten years ending 

1901. 

1903. 


1890.’* 

i90<x 

Suits for money or movable 
property .... 

Title and other suits 

Rent suits . 

32,072 

2,79s 

46,670 

4.823 

52,940 1 

5.205 

.63,092 

5,5<>4 

Total 1 

! 

54,870 

5*.-493 

5^.*43 

68,656 


* For the first nine years Lower Burma figures only; Upper Burma figures not 
available till i8yo. 


VOL, IX. 


K 
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Principal Sources of Provincial Reve 
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Including capitaticm tax and land ratr in Ht-u, ifui:hante.U, fi^hory revenue, See. 
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TABLE IX 

Provincial Expenoiturl under Principal Heads 
IN Burma 

(In tliousaiicls of rupees; 



Avera|»e 

Average 

Year 



lor ten 

for ten 

Year 


years 

years 

enchnjr 

ending 


endinjj 

endingf 

March 31, 

Marcli 31, 


March 31, 

M;iic 4 i 31, 

1901. 



1890. 

lyfK,. 



0])cning balance 

1 5.5^ 

?iX .24 

* ,15,4.^ 

*.'".= .30 

Charlies in respect of collcc- 





lion (princijjally land le^ 





venue and forests) 


39!/“ 

70,10 

80,46 

Salaries and expenses of civil 





depnitinenls:— 





{a) General adrninistra- 





tion .... 


7 , 8 j 

*o,.S4 

t * ,3^ 

{/f) Law and justice 

■ 17.41 

26,02 

37,53 

41,04 

{c) Police 


46,65 

9G49 

95,97 

{d) Kducaliun 

,^,05 

4,50 

7,65 

9,02 

(^) Medical 

2,01 

3,02 

5,95 

9,29 

{/) Other heads 

4,20 i 

4,92 

7,95 

10,96 

Pensions and miscellaneous 

1 




civil charges 

4»41> 

8,99 

12,00 

17,04 

Other charges and adjustmciits 

25,05 

37,21 

2,10 

4,12 

Irrigation .... 

5 >oS 

8,86 

>6,93 

>5.63 

Civil public works 

19,87 

37,23 

87,40 

96,21 

Total expenditure 

1,26,88 

2.24.91 

3,49,64 

3.91,10 

Closing balance 

*5,14 

47,55 

1,30,61 

1 84,98 


R 2 
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TABLE X 

Income and Expenditure oe Municij’alities in Burma 

(In thousands of rupees') 



Aveia^jft^ 
or ten ycai s 
i8(;o-igo{x 

i 

, i9cx>-i. 

I003 4. 

Ificome, 

Tax on houses and lands . 

8 , 3 .^ 

10,96 

12,30 

Other taxes ..... 

6,35 

9,99 

13,00 

Loans ...... 

2,25 

11,58 

26,57 

Markets and slaughter-houses . 

10,34 

l2/)2 

> 3 ,81 

Other sources. 

lb, 23 

18,59 

20,21 

Total income 

43 ,.^0 

<• 3.74 

85,89 

E.xpettditurc. 




Administration and collection of taxes 

,^’54 

.’.,88 i 

b.74 

Public safety ..... 

.3,03 

. 3,49 ■: 

3,09 

\\’ater-supply and drainage 

2,72 

.3.76 

29 24 

Conservancy. 

5,44 

7,16 

‘8.39 

Hospitals and dispensaries 


5,58 

4-57 

Markets and slaughter-houses . . ! 

2.55 

2,5b 

7,<4 2 

Public works.; 

9-30 

11,27 1 

8,70 

Education . . . . j 

L 53 

i,r2 1 

2,41 

Extraordinary and debt . . . j 

7,10 1 

9.82 

14,07 

Other heads. 

4,47 1 

4 .S<> i 

b ,74 

Total expenditure 

43 « 2 i ! 

.«;3 bo 1 

91,37 
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TABLE XI 

Strength and Cost of Civit, Police, Burma 



1881. 

1891. 

i 

i(>or. 

1903. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

'I'otal 

co.st. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Tot.'il 

cost. 

Num- 
1 er. 

'1 olal 
cost. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

dutal 

cost. 

Supervising 

Slaff. 


Ks. 


Ks. 


Rs 


Ks. 

District ami As- 









sistant Super- 









inteiidents . 

21 



^7 



96 


9^ i \ 

Inspectors , . 

67 



MI , 


144 


I", I 


StibordinaU 




j 






Staff. 




1 


j 


i 


Head constables 

107 



3>7l 


332 1 


44* i 


Sergeants, cotj- 




1 




1 


stuble.s, itc., 




1 






Civil Police 

5,841 



>4-39'11 


11,907 . 


12,262 j 


Sergeants, con¬ 
stables, &c , 



y>4.4S,7i8 

: 


1 

>3174*387 


)■ 34*54.93 

Municipal Po¬ 










lice .... 

817 



545 


92 • 


22 


Sergeants, con¬ 










stables, 










Cantonment 






i 




Police . , . 




109 1 


23 1 


22 


.Sergeants, con¬ 






' 




stables, 










Railway Police 

i 

i 


167 ^ 


286 , ^ 


357 

1 

Total 1 6,853 

14 4S,7 i 8 

' 157^9! 

35.56,621 

. 12,879 j 

3I74-:87 

13*“ 50 

44,53.93 


TABLE XII. Jail Statistics, Burma 



1881. 

189*. 

I9i)i. 

I9<).v 

Number of Central jails 

2 

6 

6 

6 

Number of District jails 

6 

21 

26 

26 

Number of subsidiary jails 





(lock-ups) 

6 

3 

nil 

nil 

Average daily jail popufa- 





tion ; — 





{ a ) Male. 





In Central jails 

2,860 

8,310 

7.320 

M33 

In other jails . 

1,805 


4.475 

4>24* 

Female. 





In Central jails 

29 

67 

69 

58 

‘ In other jails , 

,^2 

35 

5> 

55 

Total 

4,726 

“>453 

“,915 

11,187 

Rate of jail mortality per 





1,000 .... 

44*44 

30.12 

>5*^9 

17.24 

Expenditure on jail main¬ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

tenance .... 

3i35»334 

7»45>3C9 

7>9.S^74 

6.84.233 

Cost per prisoner 

70-15-3 

65-1-2 

66-12-9 

61-2-7 

Profits on jail manufactures . 

1,68,131 

3>2-*>733 

3»M>436 

3.15.484 

Earnings per prisoner . 

45““-7 

37-I-I 

31-H-3 

34-9-6 





24 ^) 
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TABLE XIII 

Cotj.K(;fs, ScHOOi.s, and Schoi.ars, Burma 






ipiw 1. 


C'lass of 

o| 

[ Scholars, 

c ^ 

1 Scholars. 

^ fj 

0 i 

Scholars. 

iiistitntion.s. 

V •- 

1 

! 

1/. 

jj 

ll 


l/j 

V 

|| 


>/ 

Ji 




S 

<p 

1 

Male 

'k 

E 

V 

5 

MaU 

a 

e 




U4 



U. 


1_ 

Ui 

j Pithlfc. 


1 







1 

Arts college.^ 

1 

! 

, 


ip> 

4 

2 i 

189 

! 

■ 5 

Se< oiidary ( High , 

' I i 

2,8yo 

384 

221 

5.33 s 

978 

28 

7.432 

1,267 

schools } Middle 

71 

1 SM3 

*f>V5 

; 

18,858 , 

4,829 

3(^4 

1 2.4,182 

5.892 

Primary sch(K>ls 

1 

I 103,299 

14,758 

3<' 

4 «9» ; 


28,596 

4,925 

111 ,462 

35.3-^i 

Training scnooU . j 
Other special 

4 

1 

10 

224 

f’.o 

14 

395 

191 

! 

schools 

21 ; 

594 

291 

49! 

1,018 

294 

224 

1,421 

361 


! 



! 






Advanced . 
Klenientary . . , 

5.<>44 1 

38,016 

2,043 

13,118! 

144.321 

3.:dn 

14.159 

155.588 

4.449 

Total 1 

1 

10,863 . 

I SO.OiX) 

18,440 


268,934 ; -!8.i42 j 

19,716 

299,669 

47,466 


TABLE XIV 

Medical Statistics, Burma 


Hosf*ifah. 

Number of civil liospitaN and dispensaries 
Avcraj^e daily nund>er of :— 

(rt) In-patients. 

(^) Out-patients. 

Income from;— 

(<i) (iovernment paymetits 

( 6 i Ttocal and municipal payments. 

(c) Fees, endovviuenis, and other source^ 

Expenditure on :— 

(a) Establishment. 

(A) Medicines, diet, buildinKs, . 


Vacch/afton. 

Population among whom vaccination was 

carried on. 

Niiml>er of successful operations 
Ratio per i,ooo of popniution , 

Total expenditure on vaccination 

Cost per successful case .... 



i8 (H. 

l<lOI. 

t‘W. 

27 

8 n 

119 

134 

340 

998 

1,588 

2,063 

721 

2,582 

4.553 

4,84*1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

70,281 

73,822 

1,39,239 

336,544 

61,079 

2,53,728 

5,36,784 

.,94..^52 

28,763 

18,928 

77,144 

65,064 
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Butana.- - I'own in the Gohana tahsll o{ Rohtak District, Punjab, 
situated in 29*^ 12' N. and 76® 42' K., 19 miles north of Rohtak on 
a branch of the Western Jumna Canal, to which it gives its name. 
I’opulation (1901), 7,509. It is administered as a ‘notified area.’ 

Buthidaung Subdivision. —Subdivision of Akyab District, Lower 
Burma, consisting of the Buthioauno and Maunodaw townships. 
The head-quarters are at Buthidaung (population, 983), on the Mayu 
river. 

Buthidaung Township.— 'I'ownship in Akyab District, Lower 
Burma, constituted in 1906 from a portion of the Rathei)AIjn(^ 
township, with an ar(‘a of 763 sf|uare miles and a population (1901) 
of 59,766. 

Buxa.— Cantonment in the AUpur subdivision of Jalpaiguri District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26^^ 46' N. and 89^^ 35' E., on 
a small gravel plateau 2,000 feet above sea-level, in a valley in the lower 
range of the Bhutan hills. Population (1901), 581. Biixa commands 
one of the principal passes leading into Bhutan and lies on the trade 
route from that State, whence ivory, wax, wool, musk, rhinoceros'horns, 
cotton cloth, emit silk ck^th, blankets, honey, and brick-tea are imported 
and purchased by local merchants, who either pay in cash or give in 
exchange rice, tobacco, English cloth, betel-nuts, i^^c. I-arge quantities 
of indigenous wool, both from Bhutan and through Bhutan from Tibet 
and Central Asia, enter India through this channel for export to Europe. 
The cantonment, which was established during the Bhutan War in 1865, 
consists of a rough fort to which three pickets are attached on spurs at 
a higher elevation. A detachment of native infantry is stationed here. 
AVater is obtained from two perennial streams, one of which issues from 
the base of the plateau. 'Lhe average annual rainfall of 209 inches is 
the highest recorded in Bengal. 

Buxar Subdivision. —N6rth-western subdivision of Shahabad 
District, Bengal, lying between 25® 16' and 25® 43' N. and 83® 46' and 
84® 22' E., with an area of 669 square miles. The subdivision consists 
of a level plain, entirely under cultivation and extensively irrigated by 
canals; a strip of land to the north along the Granges is liable to in¬ 
undation from the overflow of that river. The population was 416,704 
in 1901, compared with 438,739 in 1891, the density being 623 persons 
per square mile. It contains two towns, Buxar (population, 13,945), 
its head-quarters, and Dumraon (17,236); and 937 villages. Buxar 
is famous as the scene of the defeat by Sir Hector Munro of Shuja-ud- 
Daula and Mir Kasim in 1764, while at Chausa, near by, Humayun 
was defeated by Sher Shah in 1539. 

Buxar Town {Baksar), —Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Shahabad District, Bengal, situated in 25® 34' N. and 
83® $8' PL, on the south bank of the Ganges. Population (1901), 
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13,945. Buxar is a station on the East Indian Railway, 411 miles from 
Calcutta, and is a considerable centre of trade. It is famous as the 
scene of the defeat in 1764 by Sir Hector Munro of Mir Kasim, in the 
battle which finally won the Lower Provinces of Bengal for the British. 
It is a place of great sanctity, and is said to have been originally called 
Vedagarbha, ‘the >vomb of the Vedas,’ as many of the inspired writers 
of the Vedic hymns lived here. Buxar wus constituted a municipality 
in 1869. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 8,400, and the expenditure Rs. 7,700. In 1903 -4 the income was 
Rs. 9,500, mainly derived from a tax on persons (or property tax); and 
the expenditure was Rs. 12,000. Buxar contains the usual public 
buildings, and also a Central jail with accommodation for 1,391 
prisoners. The chief jail industry is the manufacture of tents, of which 
2,705 were supplied t(^ Government departments in 1903 ; cloth-weaving 
and the manufacture of prison clothing and uniforms for the police 
and chaukiddrs^ as well as for the Opium and Jail departments, are 
also extensively carried on. A subsidiary jail has accommodation for 
61 prisoners. 

ByUdgi. —Town in the Ranibennur iCxluka of Dharwar District, 
Bombay, situated in 14® 41' N. and 75® 30' E., about 10 miles north¬ 
west of Ranibennur town, on the Southern Mahratta Railway. Popu¬ 
lation (1901), 6,659. The municipality, established in 1879, had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 10,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 11,600. A weekly market, one of the 
largest in the District, is held on Saturdays, when rice, molasse.s, 
groceries, and chillies are sold. The Rameshwar temple has two 
inscriptioas, one dated 1092 and the other 1620. The town contains 
three schools, of which one is for girls. 

By^ns. —A portion of Almora District, United Provinces, near the 
Tibetan border. See Bians. 

Cachar {Kdchdr ),—District in Eastern Bengal and Assam, which 
derives its name from the Kachari tribe, whose Raja married a I'ippera 
princess and received as her dowry the upper portion of the Surma Val¬ 
ley. It lies between 24^ 12'and 25® 50' N. and 92^^ 26' and 93® 29' E., 
and covers an area of 3,769 square miles. On the north it is bounded 
by the Kapili and Doiang rivers, which separate it from Nowgong Dis¬ 
trict ; on the east by the NagS Hills and the State of Manipur; on the 
south by the Lushai Hills; and on the west by the District of Sylhet 
and the Jaintia Hills. The District falls into two natural divisions, the 


Physical 

aspects. 


plains and the hills. The latter (area 1,706 square 
miles) is a section of the range which divides the 
Surma Valley from that of the Brahmaputra. The 


former is the upper portion of the valley of the Barak or Surma, and 


consists of a level plain dotted with isolated hillocks and broken up 
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by ranges of low hills, which project from the mountains surrounding it 
on three sides. The area of the plains portion is 2,063 square miles. 
The Barail range, which connects the north Manipur hills and the 
Khasi range, forms a continuous wall along the north of the Barak 
valley, varying from 2,500 to 6,000 feet in height. South of the 
Barak the District is bounded on the east by the Bhuijans, which vary 
from 700 to 3,000 feet in height, and on the west by the Siddheswar 
Hills. The plain is further broken up by two long ranges running 
north and south, called the Rengtipahar and the Tilain. All of these 
hills are formed in ridges and peaks, with precipitous sides covered 
with tree forest. The general appearance of the District is extremely 
picturesque. On three sides it is shut in by range upon range of blue 
hills, whose forest-clad sides arc seamed with white landslips and gleam¬ 
ing waterfalls. 'I'he villages are buried in groves of feathery bamboos and 
the graceful areca palm, and the country on every side looks fresh and 
green. Here and there, swamps and marshes lend variety to the scene, 
and the low hills with which the plain is dotted are covered, as a rule, 
with neat rows of tea bushes and crowned at the top with the planter s 
bungalow. 'Die Barak winds through the centre of the plain, its surface 
dotted with the sails of native craft, and in places hills come down 
almost to the water’s edge. 

The chief river of Cachar is the Barak or Surma, which enters the 
District from Manipur at the extreme south-east corner, and, flowing 
north, forms the boundary between that State and British territory till 
it turns westward a little to the south-east of Lakhipur. Its bed is 
from 100 to 200 yards in width, and in places is as much as 70 feet 
deep. Its principal tributaries in Cachar District from east to w'est are: 
on the south bank, the Sonai, the Ghagra, and the Dhaleswari, with 
its new channel, the Katakhal; on the north bank, the Jiri, which also 
divides Cachar and Manipur, the Chiri, the Madhura, and the Jatinga. 
The Doiang, which falls into the Kapili, a tributary of the Brahmaputra, 
is the largest river north of the Barail. The most important sheet of 
water in the District is the Chatla /taor^ or fen, a low'-lying tract 
between the Rengtipahar and Tilain hill ranges, which during the greater 
part of the year is drained by the Ghagra river. When the monsoon 
breaks, the rainfall on the surrounding hills, assisted by the floods of 
the Barak, turns this marsh into a navigable lake 12 miles in length by 
2 in breadth. I’he floods, however, deposit large quantities of silt, and 
year by year the level is being raised and the area liable to inundation 
diminished. Other marshes, though of less importance, are the Bakri, 
the Bow^alia, the Kholang, the Thapani, and the Puma. 

The Cachar plains form an alluvial tract w'hich is gradually being 
raised by the action of the rivers, w'hich overflow their banks and 
deposit a layer of silt. The constituents of the soil are clay, sand, and 
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vegetable matter. 'I'he hills surrounding the valley are for the most 
part composed of Upper Tertiary sandstones. 

The vegetation of the .1 listrict presents the usual characteristics of a 
sub-tropical region. The hills are covered with dense evergreen forest 
and bamboo jungle, and in the plains there are the remains of a savan¬ 
nah forest, of which the principal constituents are simul { 13 omhax main- 
harictwt) and jarul {Lagersiroemia J^Vos Reginae). High grass grows 
on the lower land and floating weeds cover the numerous swamps. 

Wild animals are no longer common in the valley ; but elephants, 
bison, buffalo, tigers, leopards, bear, and various kinds of deer are still 
found in the wilder parts and in the hills. 

'rhe climate of the valley is charac'terized by excessive humidity, and, 
being shut in by ranges of hills on almost every side, at ( ertain seasons 
of the year it becomes decidedly oppressive. 'I'he hottest months are 
June to September, with an average mean temperature of about 
83 degrees; the coldest month is January, with a mean of 65 degrees. 
During the rainy season the air is charged with moisture, the annual 
rainfall in the plains ranging from 100 to 165 inches, but north of the 
Barail towards the Nowgong border it sinks to 55. C^achar suffers little 
either from cyclones or floods. In 1869 there was a severe earthquake, 
which seriously damaged many buildings in Silchar, and cut up the 
roads and wrecked the bridges throughout the District. Another severe 
shock was felt in 1882. 'J'he great earthquake of 1897 did some 
damage to masonry buildings, but the effects of the shock were incon¬ 
siderable in comparison with the widespread havoc caused in other 
parts of the Province. 

The seat of the Kachari rulers was originally fixed in the Assam 
Valley, and at the beginning of the thirteenth century they occupied 
the western portion of Sibsagar and a large part of 
Nowgong District. Their capital was situated on the 
banks of the Dhansiri at Dimapiir ; and the ruins still to be seen show 
that the town must once have been the seat of a king, far in advance, 
both in power and civilization, of the simple tribesmen of the present 
day. In 1536 Dimapur was sacked by the Ahom king, its ruler 
Detsung killed, and the people compelled to remove their capital to 
Maibang in the North Cachar hills. Even here they were not safe, and 
in 1706 Rudra Singh, the most powerful of the Ahom princes, dis¬ 
patched an army into the hills, which sacked Maibang and compelled 
the Raja to take refuge in the plains of Cachar. He was treacherously 
seized by the Jaintia king, but was rescued by the Ahoms and reinstated 
on the throne. From this time forward the Kachari princes seem to 
have settled in the plains of Cachar, their court being usually located at 
KhSspur, but the Kapili valley in Nowgong District also remained 
Kachari territory till it finally passed into the possession of the British. 
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The first occasion on which the British entered the District was in 
1762, when a Mr. Verelst marched from Chittagong to Khaspur to the 
assistance of the Manipur Raja, but was prevented from going farther 
by the difficulties of the country. The reigning family were converted 
to Hinduism in 1790, and a few years later the last prince, Gobind 
Chand, was driven from his throne by Marjit Singh of Manipur. This 
man had established himself on the throne of Manipur by the aid of the 
Burmans, but when he endeavoured to assert his independence they 
drove him from the State into the Surma Valley. The Burmans then 
threatened to annex Cachar, but this the British Government, which 
was in ])ossession of Sylhet, was unable to permit. I'liey espoused the 
cause of the Kachari Raja, expelled the Burmans, and handed back 
the District to Gobind ('hand. On his death without heirs in 1830, it 
lapsed to the British Government under the terms of a treaty concluded 
in 1826. 

A large portion of the North Cachar hills had, however, been seized 
seventeen years before by a man called Ka('ha Din, who had originally 
been one of the Raja's table servants. He was enticed down into the 
plains and killed ; but his son Tula Ram .succ'eeded in holding his own 
against the various attacks made upon him, and in 1829 (iobind (.'hand 
was induced by Mr. Scott, the Agent to the Governor-General on the 
north-east frontier of Bengal, to recognize his in(le])endence and assign 
him a separate fief. 1'his territory was subsequently resumed by the 
British Government in 1854, in consequence of the misconduct and 
incapacity of Tula Ram and his descendants. 

In 1857 a party of Sepoy mutineers made their way from (’hittagong 
through J'ippcra and Sylhet into Cachar. They were routed and dis¬ 
persed near Lakhipur, and the fugitives who escaped into the jungle 
were hunted down and killed by Kukis. I'he southern frontier of the 
District was for long exposed to the attacks of the Taishais, who raided 
the valley in 1849, 1869, 1871, and 1892. In 1871 they attacked the 
garden of Alexandrapur, killed a planter and many of the coolies, and 
carried off the planter's little daughter ; in 1892 they raided Barun- 
chara and killed forty-two coolies. Trouble was also experienced in the 
north, and in 1880 a raid was made by the Khonoma Nagas on the 
Baladhan garden, where the manager and some of his coolies were 
killed. Shortly afterwards a Kachari fanatic, named Sambhudan, estab¬ 
lished himself at Maibang and gave out that he possessed miraculous 
powers, and that he had been sent to restore the Kachari kingdom. 
He evaded the Deputy-Commissioner, Major Boyd, who had proceeded 
to arrest him, and attacked and burnt the subdivisional head-quarters at 
Gunjong, killing three persons. He then returned to Maibang, where 
his followers were dispersed by the police, but in the milee Major Boyd 
received a wound, which for want of f)roper treatment brought on 
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mortification and eventually caused his death. Sambhudan was subse¬ 
quently surrounded and shot while endeavouring to escape. In 1893 
some excitement was aroused by the murder of the European manager 
of the Baladhan garden, and in 1898 by the death of Mr. Wilde, an 
engineer engaged on the construction of the railway, who was cut down 
by two Pathan contractors. 

The District contains no archaeological remains of any importance, 
but there are a few rock-carvings at Maibang. 

Cachar contains one town, Silchar (population, 9,256), the District 
head-quarters, and 1,332 villages. The population at the last four 
p«n..i«Hnn enumerations was: (1872) 235,027, (i88i) 313,858, 
(1891) 386,483, and (1901) 455>593- The steady 
increase is largely due to the importation of garden coolies and to immi¬ 
gration from the neighbouring District of Sylhet, and in 1901 more than 
a quarter of the total population were natives of other Provinces. The 
District is divided into three subdivisions: Silchar and Hailakandi, 
with head-quarters at the towns of those names, and North Cachar, 
with head-quarters at Haflang. The following table gives particulars 
of area, towns and villages, and population according to the Census 
of 1901 : — 




Number of 


1 kv 

i o.ei- . 


j Subdivision. 

1 

,S^ 

£ 

< 

Towns. 

Villages. ‘ 

Populatioi 

Population 
square mil 

Percentage 
variation 
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tween iSq 
and 1901 

Number o 
persons able 
read and 
write. 

Silchar . 

1,649 

1 I 

809 

1 301 >^84 

i «3 

+ 12.7 j 

i 

! 15.210 

; Hailakandi . ; 

4«4 j 


269 

i 1H.897 

! 272 

+ » 3'0 

i 5 , 35 ^ 

, North Cachar j 

1,706 


^ 4 | 

40,812 

24 

+ 115.4 

1 3,139 

i District total i 3,769 j 

I 

04 

14 

4 r 5»593 

121 

+ 17*8 

22,701 


I'he majority of the population live in the centre of the plains and in 
the Hailakandi valley. The North Cachar hills, which are covered with 
forest and bamboo jungle, have an indigenous population of only twelve 
persons per square mile. Hindus number 303,000, or 66 per cent, of the 
population; Muhammadans, 133,000, or 29 per cent.; while most of 
the rest profess various forms of Animism. Rather more than half the 
population speak Bengali, 21 per cent. Hindi and Hindustani, 10 per 
cent. Manipuri, and 4 per cent. Dimasa or hill Kachari. 

The Hindu population is chiefly composed of low castes, who have 
migrated from Sylhet or have come up to work on tea gardens. Those 
most strongly represented are the Dom-Patnis (41,000), NamasCidras 
or Chandals (13,500), Bauris (13,500), ChamErs (11,900), and Bhuiyls 
(9,900), There are also 28,700 Manipuris who profess the Hindu 
religion. Among aboriginal tribes, the KScharis number 12,900, the 
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Kukis 9,300, and the Nagas 6,600. Only 317 members of European 
race were enumerated in the District in 1901. The lower castes have, 
as a rule, abandoned their traditional occupations and taken to agri¬ 
culture, which is the means of livelihood of 85 per cent, of the people. 

About the middle of the last century a branch of the Welsh Presby¬ 
terian Mission was started at Silchar. Twenty years later the work was 
abandoned, and not resumed till 1887. In 1903 there were four 
members of this mission residing in the town, but the total number of 
native Christians in the District was only 683. 

The soil of the plains consists of clay and sand in varying })roportions, 
and its fertility depends upon the suitability of the mixture of these two 
ingredients, and, still more largely, upon the water- , 
supply. The banks of the rivers are higher than the 
surrounding country, and the level gradually falls away from them and 
rises again as it approaches the hills. In the centre of these shallow 
troughs the ground is sometimes too low for cultivation, producing 
nothing but reeds and grass jungle; but as the rivers, when they over¬ 
flow, deposit silt, the general tendency is for the level of the District to 
be raised. In the North Cachar hills migratory or jhum cultivation is 
the rule. The jungle growing on the hill-side is cut down and burned, 
and the seeds of hill rice and other crops are sown among the ashes. After 
the second or third year the clearing is abandoned, as weeds then 
become troublesome, and further cropping would be liable to destroy 
the roots of ikra {Saccharum arundinaceum) and bamboo, on the growth 
of which the soil largely depends for its refertilization. Famine is 
unknown. 

The following table shows the distribution of the area under its 
principal heads in 1903-4 in that portion of the plains which has been 
cadastrally surveyed :— 



1 Area in square miles .shown in 

1 revenue account.s. 

Forest area 

Subdivision. 

i Settle<l. Unsettled. \ Cultivated. 

in souare < 
miles. 

Sikhar .... 

I <>97 9 ,*>^ ‘ 32 

1 772* 

liailakandi 

i 259 *55 *26 

North Cachar . 

! Statistics not available. 

35 

District total 

956 i «.*07 1 448 

i 

807 ; 


A portion of this forest area lies within the Lushai Hills. 


The Staple food-crop is rice, which in 1903-4 covered 326 square 
miles, or 66 per cent, of the cropped area. There are two principal 
varieties: summer rice, or aus^ which is sown on high land and reaped 
about the end of June; and winter rice, which is harvested about 
December. Winter rice consists, again, of the transplanted variety 
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known as sai/y and afnan or long-slenimod rice sown broadcast on the 
lower levels. The greater part of the total rice area is under sail. 
Pulse, sugar-cane, mustard, and linseed are also grown, but in compari¬ 
son with rice and tea other crops are of comparatively small importance. 

Tea comes next in importance to rice as regards the area under cul¬ 
tivation (93 square miles), but the value of the manufactured product 
exceeds that of the whole of the rice crop of the I )istrict. The plant 
was discovered growing wild in Cachar in 1855, and the first grant of 
land for a tea garden was made in the following year. Reckless specu¬ 
lation in the promotion of tea companies led to severe depression, 
which reached its crisis about 1868, when the industry was placed upon 
a firmer basis. "i1ie plateaux at the foot of the Barail range were found 
to be well adapted for the cultivation of the plant. I’hey rise from 
20 to 200 feet above the level of the plain ; and though the sides are 
often steel), the top is generally flat, and has a layer of excellent soil 
from 5 to 8 feet deep. South of the Barak, gardens were opened out 
on the numerous round-topped hills known as tllas ; but though at first 
the soil was little inferior to that of the plateaux, it suffered severely from 
erosion during the rains. In 1875 the experiment was tried of planting 
bushes on well-drained marsh land, and it was found that under these 
conditions the i)lant gave a large yield, though the tea was of inferior 
quality. There were, in 1904, 164 tea gardens with an out-turn of 
over 31,000,000 lb. of manufactured tea, which gave employment to 
140 Europeans and 63,500 natives, the latter of whom had been for the 
most part recruited from other parts of India. The principal tea com¬ 
panies are the Tarapur, with its centre at Dewan, 18 miles* east of 
Silchar ; the Scottpur, centre at Pollarbund, 11 miles east of Silchar ; and 
the Bengal Tea Company in Hailakandi, with its centre at Ainakhal. 

Since the District came under British rule, it has witnessed an 
enormous extension of cultivation, and the area under ordinary crops at 
the last settlement is believed to have been more than ten times that in 
1830. Little or no attempt has, however, been made to improve the 
condition of agriculture or to introduce new staples. 'Phe cultivators 
are prosperous and contented with the existing order of things, and the 
heavy rainfall renders artificial irrigation unnecessary. 

The breed of cattle is poor, and buffaloes, which are of a sturdier 
stock, are largely used as plough animals. Sheep are imported from 
other parts of India, as they do not thrive in the damp climate of Cachar, 

The ‘ reserved * forests of Cachar covered in 1903-4 an area of 807 
square miles. With the exception of the Langting Mupa Reserve (area 
Forests square miles), they are all situated near the 

southern and eastern borders of the District. These 
forests have never been thoroughly examined; it is doubtful whether the 
whole of the area reserved includes valuable timber, and as the popu- 
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latiun begins lo press upon the soil, it is j^robable that tl)e process of 
disforestation, whic.h has already been begun, will be extended. The 
most valuable trees are jarul or ajhar {Lagentroemia Flos Reginae), nahor 
{Mesua fermi), chant {Artocarpus Chaplas/ia)^ rata (Dysoxylon binectar’h 
feruin\ snndi, gomari {Gmelina arborea\ and gundroi {Cinnamomum 
glanduliferum ); but the bulk of the trade is in tula {Stercu/ia alata) 
and other soft woods which are used for tea boxes. In addition to the 
Reserves, there is a large area in the North Cachar hills from which 
timber can be removed free of charge by Government tenants for their 
own use, or extracted for sale on j)ayment of royalty. U'he out-turn of 
these ‘ unclassed ’ state forests has of late exceeded that from the 
Reserves. Rubber is obtained from Ficus c/astica, but in recent years 
only a small amount has been collected. The timber merchants are 
usually Muhammadans, who employ Kukis and Nagas to fell the trees. 
'I'he logs are dragged by elephants to the Barak or its tributaries, and 
pay duty at Sonai, Silchar, Siyaltek, or Matijuri. 

No mines or minerals of any value are known to exist in Cachar. 
Discoveries of coal have freciuently been reported, but on examination 
the deposits have invariably turned out to be anthracite or lignite, not 
worth working. Petroleum has also been discovered near Badarpur 
and Masimpur, but not utilized. 'Fhe local demand for salt was 
formerly met from salt-wells, but a cheaper and better supjdy is now 
obtained through Calcutta. 

Apart from tea, there are few manufactures in Cachar, but two saw¬ 
mills give employment to 153 hands. The Manipuris weave cotton 
cloths and mosquito curtains, and manufacture brass 

vessels, Daos and axes are forged by blacksmiths Trade and 
^ » communications, 

from Sylhet, and a c:ertain amount of rough pottery 

is made, but not enough to satisfy the local demand, d'he women of the 

cultivating classes seldom weave even the cloths required for home 

consumption, and European jiiece-goods are, in consequence, in great 

demand. 

Cachar exports very little except tea, which in 1904 was valued at 
about 94 lakhs, and forest produce, such as timber and bamboos, for 
which there is a considerable demand in Sylhet. 'Fhe principal articles 
of import are rice, which is required for the large cooly population, flour, 
betel-nuts, salt, sugar, ghl^ cotton piece-goods, kerosene oil, coal, and 
iron and steel. In 1903-4 nearly half the trade of the District was 
carried by rail. The bulk of the trade is with Calcutta. Manipur 
exports to Cichar timber, rubber, other forest produce, and Indian 
piece-goods, and till recently supplied tea-seed. It receives in return 
European piece-goods and cotton twist, dried fish, and betel-nuts. Sil¬ 
char, the head-quarters of the District, is the chief business centre. 
Other markets of some importance are those at Lakhipur, Sonaimukh 
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Siyaltek, and Barkhala ; but the numerous tea gardens tend to increase 
trade centres, as on each large estate there is a local market, to which 
the villagers from the neighbourhood bring their surplus products. The 
natives of Cachar have little aptitude for commerce, and the principal 
merchants and shopkeepers are natives of Rajputana, Sylhet, and Bengal. 

Prior to the construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway, communica¬ 
tion with the outside world was difficult, as in the dry season the Barak 
is navigable only by vessels drawing less than 3 feet of water, and the 
journey to Calcutta from Silchar took nearly five days. The completion 
of the railway from Badarpur to Silchar in 1898 reduced the time to 
thirty-three hours. Badarpur, which is on the Sylhet boundary, is the 
junction, from which the line turns north, and after crossing the Barak 
by a large bridge winds through the North ("achar hills into the Assam 
Valley. 

In 1903-4 there were outside the town of Silchar one mile of metalled 
and 100 miles of unmetalled road, maintained by the Public Works 
department, and 6 miles of metalled and 346 miles of unmctalled road 
kept up by the local boards, besides 224 miles of bridle-path. The 
principal lines of communication are the Sylhet-Manipur road, which 
passes through the District from Badarpur to Jirighat; the Dhayarband 
road from Silchar to Aijal in the Lushai Hills; the Natwanpur road, 
which runs along the north of the District to the Sylhet boundary ; and 
the road from Salchapra, 10 miles west of Silchar, up the valley of the 
Dhaleswari through Hailakandi to Kukichara. During the rains these 
roads are incapable of carrying heavy traffic, and tea is usually conveyed 
down the various rivers with which the District is intersected, and 
shipped by steamer to Calcutta. The extreme rapidity with which the 
rivers rise after rain renders the construction of permanent bridges over 
the larger streams a matter of some difficulty and of great expense. 
Ferries are in consequence largely used, and there are more than 100 
within the District. In the cold season, when the rivers fall, they are 
often spanned by temporary bamboo bridges. 

The steamer service of the District is provided by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam Navigation Company. 
Shallow-draught steamers ply on the Barak in the cold season. During 
the rainy season there is a regular service of large steamers between 
Silchar and Calcutta; and feeder-steamers go up the Barak to Lakhipur, 
up the Madhura to Chandighat tea estate, up the Gh%ra to the Hattia 
rocks, and up the Katakhal to KukicharS. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three sub¬ 
divisions ; Silchar, Hailakandi, and North Cachar. Silchar is in 

Administration enlarge of the Deputy-Commissioner, who usually 
has three Subordinate Magistrates and a Sub- 
Deputy-Collector as his immediate assistants. A member of the Assam 
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Commission is usually posted in the Hail^kandi subdivision, and is 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy-Collector, who exercises magisterial powers. 
The North Cachar hills are in charge of a European police officer. The 
superior staff of the District includes a Forest officer. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is invested with the special powers con¬ 
tained in sections 30 and 34 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and is 
authorized to impose sentences of seven years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
The Judge of Sylhet discharges the functions of a District and Sessions 
Judge in the plains of Cachar, the Deputy-Commissioner acts as Sub- 
Judge, and one or more of the assistant magistrates exercise the powers 
of Munsifs. The High Court at Calcutta is the chief appellate authority ; 
but in the North Cachar hills its jurisdiction extends only to Europeans 
charged with criminal offences, and the Deputy-Commissioner exercises 
the powers of a District and Sessions Judge, appeals lying to the Chief 
Commissioner. The system of administration in this subdivision is 
specially adapted to the needs of a primitive people, and the village 
headmen are allowed to dispose of most civil disputes and all petty 
criminal cases. 

In the time of the Kachari Rajas settlement was made, not with the 
individual, but with a corporate body. The smallest unit recognized by 
the State was the khel^ a collection of men often bound together by no 
ties of race, caste, or religion, who held a piece of land in common. 
These khels were grouped in larger bodies, which were styled the raj. 
Each individual was jointly and severally responsible for the revenue 
assessed on the khel^ and similarly each khel was responsible for the 
payments of the raj. The earliest rates mentioned are a he-goat, a pair 
of fowls, a duck, and two coco-nuts from each holding, irrespective of 
its size. Subsequently, the rate was fixed at about 2\ annas an acre, 
and in the time of Kartik Chand raised to 10 annas. Gobind Chand, 
the last Raja, is said to have sometimes obtained twice this sum. In 
addition to these money payments, the villagers were obliged to supply 
labour for the Raja’s works, and trade was hampered by high customs 
duties, market fees, and monopolies. 

The first regular settlement of Cachar, after it came under British 
administration, was made in 1838-9, for a term of five years, the initial 
revenue being Rs. 25,000. In 1843-4 a resettlement was made for 
fifteen years, which was followed by the settlement of 1859, which 
expired in 1879. The initial revenue at these two settlements was 
Rs. 43,000 and Rs. 91,000. The rates in 1859 varied from 12 annas to 
5 annas per acre. On the expiry of this settlement, a fresh settlement 
was made for fifteen years. The rates varied from Rs. i-i i to 12 annas 
per acre of homestead or cultivated land, excluding land held for tea. 
Waste was assessed at 3 annas per acre, and the initial revenue was 
Rs. 2 , 22,0004 The current settlement was made in 1900 for a period of 
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fifteen years. The method of classification adopted is more discrimi¬ 
nating than that employed on previous occasions, and distinctions are 
drawn between good and bad land in the same village. The rates on 
cultivation vary from Rs. 2-7 to 12 annas per acre. Waste land is 
assessed at from 6 to 3 annas and tea at a uniform rate of Rs. 2-1 per 
acre. It was believed on general grounds that the land could pay 
double the previous rates of revenue without difficulty, but it was deter¬ 
mined to limit the enhancement to 50 per cent., and the actual enhance¬ 
ment amounted to only 47 per cent, above the previous revenue demand. 
The fields were divided into different classes and the revenue adjusted 
in proportion to their value, in all villages in which the total increase 
amounted to 33 per cent, or upwards, it will be reached by progressive 
instalments spread over from twelve to eight years. The initial revenue 
was Rs. 4,01,000. The system of joint leases, which was well suited to 
the time when the greater part of the District was covered with jungle, 
was found to be only a source of inconvenience when the land was 
cleared and cultivated. At the last settlement these joint estates were 
broken up, and separate leases issued to each individual for the land to 
which he was entitled. The average assessment per acre of homestead 
or garden land is Rs. 2-1, of rice land Rs. i-ii, and of ‘dry-crop * land 
Rs. 1-3. The total revenue and land revenue of the District, in thou¬ 
sands of rupees, is shown in the table below :— 


I 

1880-1. 

1890 1. 

i9cx)-i. 

19034. 

; Land revenue 

1.99 

3-36 

4,00 

4.79 

j Total revenue . 

5 , 03 * 

7,84 

10,67 

11,72 


* Exclusive of forest receipts. 


A special feature of the Cachar revenue administration has been the 
grant of land on favourable terms, not only for the growth of tea, but 
also for the cultivation of the ordinary staples of the Province. Under 
the former rules leases were issued for twenty to thirty years, with a 
revenue-free period and low but progressive rates of revenue, which 
did not, as a rule, exceed 12 annas per acre. The existing rules, which 
are modelled on those in force in other parts of Assam, do not offer 
any concessions to the villager who wishes to bring waste land under 
ordinary cultivation, but a revenue-free period and low rates have been 
allowed to settlers in the areas disforested in the south of the District. 

The local affairs of the Silchar and HailSkandi subdivisions are 
managed by boards, who exercise the functions usually assigned to them 
in Assam. The presence of a strong European element on the boards 
adds much to their efficiency, and the Deputy-Commissioner or the 
Subdivisional Officer acts as chairman and executive agent The total 
expenditure in 1903-4 was about R.s. 1,17,000, the greater part of which 
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was laid out on public works and education. The chief sources of 
income are local rates, tolls on ferries, and a substantial grant from 
Provincial revenues. Silchar is the only municipal town. 

For the prevention and detection of crime, Cachar is divided into 
seven investigating centres. The police force in 1904 consisted of 
33 officers and 145 men, with 663 chaukiddrs or village watchmen. A 
detachment of the Lakhimpur military police battalion is stationed at 
Silchar. I'he District jail at Silchar has accommodation for 84 prisoners. 

Education has made more progress in the Cachar plains than in other 
parts of the Province. The number of pupils under instruction in 
i88o~i, 1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 was 3,025, 5,157, 7,900, and 
8,090 respectively. That the development of education has been satis¬ 
factory is also evident from the fact that the number of pupils at school 
in 1903-4 was more than three times that of the number t'wenty-nine 
years before. At the Census of 1901, 5 per cent, of the population in 
the plains (9*1 males and 0*4 females) were returned as literate. Only 
•a small proportion of the natives of the North Cachar hills know how 
to read and write, and the percentage of literacy in the plains is reduced 
by the large number of ignorant coolies brought up to the tea gardens. 
There were 245 primary, 6 secondary, and 2 special schools in the 
District in 1903-4. I'he number of female scholars w^as 298. The 
enormous majority of the boys under instruction and all the girls are in 
the primary stage. Of the male population of school-going age 19 per 
cent, and of the female population of the same age less than one per cent, 
were under primary instruction. The total expenditure on education 
was Rs. 63,000, of which Rs. 13,000 was derived from fees. About 43 
per cent, of the direct expenditure was devoted to primary schools. 

Cachar contains 3 hospitals and 4 dispensaries, with accommodation 
for 45 in-patients. In 1904 tl\e number of cases treated was 58,000, of 
whom 500 were in-patients, and 1,300 operations were performed. The 
expenditure was Rs. 14,000, the greater part of which was met from 
Local funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in Silchar municipality. A staff of 
vaccinators is employed for work in the District; but in this respect 
Cachar is very backward, only 19 per 1,000 having been protected in 
1903-4, as compared with 44 per 1,000 for the Province as a whole. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Assaniy vol. ii (1879) ? 
S. C. Banarji, Settlement Report (1901); B. C. Allen, District Gazetteer 
of Cachar (1906).] 

C&chftr, North. —A subdivision of Cachar District, Assam, lying 
between 24° 58' and 25® 50' N. and 92® 32' and 93® 29' E., with an area 
of 1,706 square miles. The subdivision is a section of the range which 
divides the Surma Valley from that of the Brahmaputra. It was through 
these hills that the Kachari kings moved from Dimapur, their capital in 
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the Dhansiri valley, to the plains of Cachar, and for many years their 
capital was at Maibang, in North Cachar, on the northern side of the 
Barail range. Early in the nineteenth century Tula Ram Senapati, a 
chaprdsi in the employ of the Kachari Raja, succeeded in establishing 
himself here; and till 1854 he and his sons were recognized by the 
British Government as feudatory chiefs of the desolate tract of jungle 
lying between the Mahur river on the south and the Jamuna river in 
Nowgong District on the north. 'Fhe whole of the subdivision consists 
of mountainous country, the hills taking the form of serrated ridges, 
whose sides in their natural condition are clothed with dense evergreen 
forest. Shifting cultivation is practised, according to which the land, 
after being twice cropped, is allowed to lie fallow for seven or eight years, 
when it becomes covered with a dense growth of reeds and bamboo 
jungle. The population is extremely sparse, and excluding the persons 
enumerated by the railway authorities, there were in 190T only 12 
persons per square mile. In 1891 the population was 18,941, and in 
1901 it had risen to 40,812; but almost the whole of this increase was 
due to the presence of a large number of persons engaged on the con¬ 
struction of the railway, who have since left the District. The Assam- 
Bengal Railway runs through the subdivision, connecting the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley with the sea at Chittagong. Its construction was a wwk of 
great difficulty and expense, owing to the fact that the hills are largely 
composed of shale, while the country is covered with jungle, destitute of 
supplies, and very unhealthy for people working under such conditions 
as the railway employes. The subdivision is administered by a police 
officer exercising magisterial powers with head-quarters at Haflang, and 
contains 254 villages. House tax is assessed in lieu of land revenue. 
The assessment under this head in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 6,600. The 
rainfall is much lighter than in the Cachar plains, the high wall of the 
Barail acting as a barrier to the monsoon clouds. At Haflang the 
average fall is only 77 inches, and at Maibang farther north 55 inches. 

Calcutta {Kalikdta ),—Capital of the Indian Empire and the official 
residence of the Viceroy and Governor-General, situated in 22® 34' N. 

. . and 88® 22' E., on the east or left bank of the 
escnption. Hooghly river, within the Twenty-four Parganas Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal. The city lies about 86 miles from the sea, and is only 18 to 
21 feet above mean sea-level. Stretching northward for 6 miles along 
the river-bank, and bounded on the east by the Circular Canal and the 
Salt Lakes, it covers at the present day an area of 20,547 acres, of which 
only 1,792 are rural, and 1,113 ac**es form the Maidan. Calcutta is so 
called after a village which formerly occupied the site of the modem 
Bow Bazar: the name is supposed by some to be connected with the 
worship ot the goddess Kali. 

The city is bounded on all sides by suburban municipalities, which 
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have been excluded from Calcutta for purposes of municipal administra¬ 
tion, Cossipore-Chitpur on the north, Maniktala on the east, and 
Garden Reach on the south-west, as well as Howrah on the west 
bank of the Hooghly river, are industrial suburbs, which form an integral 
part of the life of the metropolis. If these be included, Calcutta has a 
population of 1,106,738, which is greater than that of any European city 
except London, Constantinople, Paris, and Berlin, and of any city in 
America except New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. Excluding 
China, the population of whose cities is uncertain, the only city in Asia 
with more inhabitants than Calcutta is Tokio; and next to London, it 
is the most populous city in the British Empire. The present article is, 
however, confined to the municipal town of Calcutta as defined in 
Bengal Act 111 of 1899, Fort William, and the water area, the population 
of which (1901) is 808,969, 4,612, and 34,215 respectively. 

The importance of Calcutta lies in its position as the capital of the 
empire and as a seaport situated on a navigable river and connected by 
converging lines of railway, rivers, navigable canals, and roads with the 
rich valleys of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, whose produce it exports 
oversea, while it supplies their dense population with the products and 
manufactures of other countries. 

In the centre of the town stands Fort William, surrounded by the 
noble expanse of park known as the Maidan. North of this are the 
shops and business houses of the Europeans, whose residential quarter 
bounds it on the east. To the south and south-east lie the European 
suburbs of Ballygunge and Alipore, which latter contains the 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Surrounding the 
European quarter on all sides is the native town. Immediately north 
of the European commercial quarter is Burra Bazar, the chief centre of 
native business; the buildings are mainly one-storeyed masonry shops, 
and it is only here and in the adjoining quarters of Jorabagan and Bow 
Bazar that brick buildings are more numerous than tiled huts. Three-. 
fifths of the whole population live in the latter, which have mud or 
wattle walls and are known as kachcha houses. The native town is 
traversed by three main roads from north to south, and by five or 
six roads from east to west, but with these exceptions it is extremely ill- 
arranged. The lanes are narrow, tortuous, and badly lit; the dwellings 
are overcrowded and insanitary; and the overwhelming proportion of 
one-storeyed houses gives this portion of the town a peculiarly squalid 
appearance which belies the proud title of a ‘city of palaces’ which 
Calcutta claims. 

The city of Calcutta includes the area under the control of the muni¬ 
cipal corporation,or Calcutta proper, together with Fort William and the 
Maidan (1,283 acres), which are under the military authorities, and the 
water area, or port and canals, with an area of 7,310 acres. Calcutta 
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proper again is divided into the ‘Old Town ’ and the ‘Added Area/ 
The former, which covers 3,766 acres, is divided into eighteen wards, 
and is situated between the Lower Circular Road and the Hooghly river. 
This is the tract within the old MarStha Ditch, corresponding with the 
original civil jurisdiction of the Sadar Diwani Adalat. The ‘Added 
Area' lies south and east of the Old Town, and is separated from it by 
the Circular Road; it contains 8,188 acres, distributed over eleven 
wards. It was excluded from the Suburban municipality and added to 
(Calcutta by Bengal Act II of 1888. 

'Fhe soil on which Calcutta is built has been formed at a compara¬ 
tively recent date by the alluvial deposits of the Gangetic delta, and 
excavations made for tanks and foundations disclose alternate layers of 
sand and clay. A bore-hole sunk in Fort William in 1840 revealed an 
ancient land surface at a depth of 382 feet. 

The climate is hot and moist. The mean tem[)erature averages 79°, 
the mean maximum being 102^ in May and the mean minimum 48“ in 
January. The average temperature in the hot season is 85*^, in the rains 
83°, and in the cold season 72*^. Humidity averages 78 per cent, of 
saturation, ranging from 69 per cent, in March to 89 per cent, in August. 
The annual rainfall averages 60 inches, and the average number of 
rainy days in the year is 118. 

At the beginning and close of the rainy season Calcutta is frequently 
visited by cyclones, the most disastrous having occurred in 1737, 1842, 
1864, and 1867. In 1737 the steeple of St. Anne's Church fell to the 
ground, many hou.ses were blown down, and all but one of the ships in 
the river were driven ashore. In the cyclone of 1864 as many as 49 
persons were killed and 16 injured; .several brick houses were destroyed 
or damaged, and only 23 of the 195 vessels in the port escaped without 
injury. 

The earthquake of June 12, 1897, was severely felt in Calcutta; the 
steeple of the Cathedral was destroyed and 1,300 houses were injured. 

Calcutta is mentioned in a poem of 1495 as a village on the bank of 
the Hooghly. When the Portuguese began to frequent the river about 
1530, Satgaon, not far from Hooghly on the old 
* * Saraswati river, was the great emporium of trade. 

Owing to the shallowness of the upper reaches of the river, however, 
ships used to anchor at Garden Reach, and their goods were sent up to 
Satgaon in small boats; and a market thus sprang up at Betor, near 
Sibpur, on the west bank of the Hooghly, which the Portuguese made 
their head-quarters. In the sixteenth century the Saraswati began to silt 
up, and Satgaon was abandoned. Most of its inhabitants went to the 
town of Hooghly, but about the middle of the century four families of 
Bysakhs and one of Seths founded the village of Gobindpur on the site 
of the modern Fort William. Shortly after this the Portuguese moved 
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to Hoogbly, deserting Betor, and the trade of the latter place was 
gradually transferred to Sutanuti (‘cotton mart’) in the north of modern 
Calcutta. Job Charnock of the English East India Company came to 
this place in 1686, after his skirmish with the Mughals at Hooghly, and 
formulated certain demands on the Nawab. These were rejected by the 
latter, who ordered his subordinates to drive the English out of the 
country. Charnock retaliated by destroying the salt-houses and forts at 
'lana or Garden Reach and seizing Hijili. He was shortly afterwards 
superseded by Captain Heath, who came out from England with 
instructions to occupy Chittagong. The attempt on this place failed; but 
on August 24, 1690, the English returned to Sutanuti under Charnock, 
at the invitation of the Nawab, and laid the foundation of modern 
(Calcutta. 

Several reasons led to the selection of this place as the head-quarters 
of British trade in Bengal. 'Fhe Hooghly river tapped the rich trade of 
the Ganges valley, and Calcutta was situated at the highest point at 
which the river was navigable for sea-going vessels; it was moreover 
protected against attack by the river on the west and by morasses on the 
east, and it could be defended by the guns of the shipping. 

In 1696 the rebellion of Subha Singh, a Burdwan zamindar, assumed 
formidable dimensions, and the English applied to the Nawab for per¬ 
mission to fortify their settlement. This was granted; and a fort was con¬ 
structed on a site extending from the modern Fairlie Place on the north 
to Koila Ghat Street on the south, the river forming the western and 
what is now Dalhousie Square the eastern boundary. It was completed 
in 1702. Four years previously the three villages of Calcutta, Suta¬ 
nuti, and Gobindpur had been purchased from the governor of Hooghly. 

The town grew rapidly; within a short time a wharf, a good hospital, 
a church, and barracks were erected ; and in 1707 the East India 
Company declared it a separate Presidency accountable only to the 
Directors in London. The new settlement was perpetually harassed 
by the Muhammadan governors of Bengal; and in 1717 the Council 
sent an embassy to Delhi to procure the recognition of their rights 
in the country and permission to purchase property on the banks of 
the Hooghly. The emperor granted the permission sought for, but it 
was to a great extent rendered nugatory by the determined opposition 
of the Nawab. 

In 1742 the inhabitants commenced to dig an entrenchment round 
their settlement as a defence against the Marathas, who were then 
raiding Bengal. This entrenchment, known as the MarStha Ditch, 
followed the course of the modem Circular Road, but it was never com¬ 
pleted along the southern boundary. The scare caused by the Maratha 
invasion and the growing trade of the Company brought a large influx 
of new settlers, and in 1752 Holwell calculated the population at 
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409,000, though this was probably an over-estimate, as the number of 
houses was still less than 15,000. The original settlement round the 
Fort was protected by palisades; but the Company’s servants lived in 
the quarter now^ bounded by Canning Street (ni the north, Hastings 
Street on the south, Mission Row on the east, and the river on the west. 
Within this area there w’ere in 1753, exclusive of the Fort and its ware¬ 
houses, no less than 230 masonry structures, and the native portion of 
the town contained about the same number. 

The chief event in the early history of Calcutta is its capture in 1756 
by Siraj-ud-daula, Nawab of Bengal. The native troops deserted and 
the Europeans were driven into the fort, which was practically indefen¬ 
sible, as its guns were masked by the surrounding buildings. The 
Governor and many of the officials made their escape to the ships, 
which thereupon dropped down the river, and the garrison, under the 
command of Holwell, were driven to surrender. They were forced, to 
the number of 146, into a small room, measuring only 18 by 14 feet, 
which is known in history as the Black Hole. Here they were left for 
the night. It was June 20 ; the heat was intense, and the two .small 
grated windows were quite insufficient to give air to the closely packed 
crowd, who endured terrible sufferings. W'hen the morning came and 
the door was opened, only twenty-three were found alive. 

'Fhe town was recaptured by Clive and Admiral Watson early in 
1757 ; and after the battle of Plassey, Mir Jafar gave the English the 
zaminddri of the Twenty-four Parganas, as well as a free gift of the 
town and some of the adjacent villages. Heavy compensation was 
paid to the merchants and the Company’s servants and adherents for 
their losses, and permission was granted to establish a mint. From 
this date the town has enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity. With part of 
the compensation money received from the Nawab, Gobindpur was 
cleared of its inhabitants and the foundations of the present fort were 
laid. It was not finished till 1773, is said to have cost tw^o millions 
sterling, half a million of which was spent on works to protect the west 
face from the erosion of the river. The clearing of the jungle round 
the fort led to the formation of the Maidan. In 1766 the General 
Hospital was removed to its present site, and at this period the 
European quarter began to extend southw^ards along Chowringhee. 
In 1773, by an Act of Parliament, the Governor and Council of Bengal 
were invested with control over the other Indian possessions of the 
Company, and soon afterw^ards Warren Hastings removed the treasury 
from Murshidabad to Calcutta. 

The history of municipal administration in Calcutta dates from 1727, 
when the first corporation came into existence. It consisted of a mayor 
and nine aldermen, and its duties were to collect ground rents and 
town dues, and to make the necessary repairs to roads and drains. 
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I'he amount thus s{)ent was, however, insignificant. An effort was 
made, about 1757, to organize a municipal fund by levying a house tax, 
but the scheme came to nothing. The duty of keeping the town in 
order rested with the Police Commissioner; but its insanitary condition 
was notorious, and in 1780 the native town was thus described by 
William Mackintosh {Travels in Etfrope.^ Asia^ and Africa^ 2 vols., 
1782):- 

‘ It is a truth that, from the western extremity of California to the 
eastern coast of Japan, there is not a spot where judgement, taste, 
decency, and convenience are so grossly insulted as in that scattered 
and confused chaos of houses, huts, sheds, streets, lanes, alleys, 
windings, gullies, sinks, and tanks, which, jumbled into an undistin¬ 
guished mass of filth and corruption, equally offensive to human sense 
and health, compose the capital of the English Company's Government 
in India. The very small portion of ‘ cleanliness which it enjoys is 
owing to the familiar intercourse of hungry jackals by night, and 
ravenous vultures, kites, and crows by day. In like manner it is 
indebted to the smoke raised on public streets, in temporary huts and 
sheds, for any respite it enjoys from mosquitoes, the natural productions 
of stagnated and putrid waters.' 

By a statute of George III Justices of the Peace were appointed for 
the town in 1794, and regular assessments were authorized. The 
Circular Road was metalled, and the conservancy establishment was 
increased. But many defects remained ; and in 1803 Ix)rd Wellesley 
pointed out the extremely defective construction of the public drains 
and watercourses, the absence of any regulations in respect of the 
situation of public markets and slaughter-houses, the irregularity of the 
buildings and the dangerous condition of the streets, and appointed 
a Town Improvement Committee of 30 members to carry out the 
necessary reforms. 

Since 1793 it had been the practice to raise money for public 
improvements by means of lotteries, 10 per cent, of their value being 
set aside for public works or charitable purposes. As long as the Town 
Improvement Committee existed, these funds were made over to it; 
but in 1817 a Lottery Committee was formed, which was employed for 
twenty years in schemes for the improvement of the town. During this 
period a great advance was undoubtedly made. The Town Hall was 
built and the Beliaghata canal dug, and a large number of streets 
were opened out, including the Strand Road, Amherst Street, Colootolla 
and Mirzapur Streets, P>ee School Street, Kyd Street, Onal Road, 
Mango I.ane, and Bentinck Street, and the long roadway formed by 
Cornwallis Street, College Street, Wellington Street, and Wellesley 
Street, with the four adjoining squares. Arrangements for watering the 
streets were also introduced. In 1820 a systematic plan for road- 
metalling was adopted at an annual cost of Rs. 25,000. Public opinion 
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in England having condemned this method of providing funds for 
municipal purposes, the Lottery Committee came to an end in 1836. 

Meanwhile, under the Act of 1794, the Justices had met the expenses 
of the conservancy and police of the town from a tax on houses and 
licences for the sale of liquor. In 1819 the house tax realized a little 
over 2\ lakhs, and in 1836 this had risen to 3 lakhs, while lakhs 
was derived from excise. The expenditure on conservancy and 
police was at this period 5J lakhs, the difference being made up by 
Government. 

In 1810 the principle of municipal taxation was extended to the 
suburbs. In 1840 an Act was passed dividing Calcutta into four 
divisions, and authorizing the ratepayers, on an application made by 
two-thirds of them, to undertake their own assessment, collection, and 
management of the rates up to .a limit of 5 per cent, on the assessable 
property in Calcutta. Nothing came of this Act, and in 1847 the 
Justices were replaced by a Board of seven paid members, four of 
whom were to be elected by the ratepayers. They were empowered to 
purchase and hold property for the improvement of Calcutta and to 
make surveys, and were entrusted with the maintenance of the streets 
and drainage. In 1852 their number was reduced to four, two being 
appointed by Government and two elected ) and they were allowed 
a maximum salary of Rs. 250 a month. The house tax was raised first 
to 6 ^ per cent, and later to 7^ per cent., and a 2 per cent, lighting rate 
and a tax on carts were authorized; horses and vehicles had already 
been made taxable by the Act of 1847. Commissioners were 

required to set aside lakhs for the sewage and drainage of the 
town. In 1856 their number was reduced to three, all of whom were 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

In 1863 the municipal government was vested in a body composed 
of all the Justices of the Peace for the town of Calcutta, together with 
all the Justices for the Province who happened to be resident in 
the town. This body elected its own vice-chairman and had a regular 
health officer, engineer, surveyor, tax-collector, and assessor. A 
water rate was imposed, and the house tax raised to a maximum 
of lo per cent. The Justices’ powers of borrowing were extended by 
several Acts, and during their period of office the drainage and 
water system of the town were largely developed. The municipal 
slaughter-houses were opened in 1866, and the New Market in 1874. 
Footpaths were made along the main thoroughfares, Beadon Square 
was opened, and in all about 2 crores were spent on the improvement 
of the town. 

In 1876 a new corporation was created, consisting of 72 commis¬ 
sioners with a chairman and vice-chairman; 48 of the commissioners 
were elected by the ratepayers and 24 appointed by the Local .Govern- 
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ment. This body completed the original drainage scheme, largely 
increased tlie supply of filtered and unfiltered water, and effected 
many other improvements, including the construction of the Harrison 
Road. 

In 1888 the municipal boundaries were extended by the inclusion 
of a large portion of the suburbs lying south and east of the Circular 
Road. Seven wards were added, and additions were made to three 
other wards in the north of the city. The number of municipal 
commissioners was raised to 75, of whom 50 were elected, 15 appointed 
by Government, and the remaining 10 nominated by the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Trades Association, and the J*ort (x)mmissioners. 
During the following ten years the filtered water-supply was further 
extended, at a cost of 18 lakhs, and an underground drainage scheme 
for the ‘ Added Area ’ was started. A dhobikhdnd^ or laundry, and an 
incinerator were constructed, and a number of insanitary tanks W'ere 
filled up and replaced by roads and squares. This constitution 
remained unaltered until 1900, when it was replaced by the system of 
municipal government now in force, which will be described farther on. 

The population of Calcutta in 1901 was 847,796, the mean density 
being 41 |)ersons per acre for the whole ( ity, and 68 in Calcutta 
proper. By far the most crowded ward is Colootolla 
with 281 persons to the acre, followed by Jorasanko 
(202), Jorabagan (201), and Moocheepara (199); these wards are in 
the centre of the native commercial quarter. The lowest density occurs 
in the suburbs of Alipore and Ballygunge, where much land is still not 
built over. The greatest increase in population during the last decade 
has occurred in the wards which were already most populous in 1891. 
Judged by European standards, the city is seriously overcrowded ; more 
than lialf the population have less than half a room per head, and 90 
per cent, have three-quarters of a room or less. In Burra Bazar no less 
than 9,531 persons out of 31,574 are crowded four or more into each 
room. Calcutta in normal years is fairly healthy, but of late the 
mortality has been greatly swollen by the plague, which in 1903 
accounted for 8,222 deaths out of a total of 29,765 ; the other chief 
diiseases are fever, dysentery, cholera, and respiratory complaints. 

Early estimates of the population were made from time to time, but 
they were partial and untrustworthy, and it was not until 1876 that the 
first complete Census was taken. The population then enumerated for 
the whole area of modern Calcutta was 611,784, which grew to 612,307 
in 1881, to 682,305 in 1891, and to 847,796 in 1901. On the last two 
occasions the increases have amounted to 11 and 24 per cent, 
respectively. 

Only a third of the population of Calcutta in 1901 had been born 
there; half had been born in other parts of Bengal and one-seventh in 
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other parts of India. The number of persons born in other countries 
in Asia is 2,973, in Europe 6,701, in Africa 96, in America 175, in 
Australia 80, and at sea 9. Of the number born in other parts of 
Bengal, the Twenty-four Parganas supplies nearly one-fifth, and large 
numbers come from Plooghly, Gaya, Patna, Midnapore, and Cuttack. 
Of those from other parts of British India, the majority are recruited 
from the United Provinces, chiefly from Benares, Azamgarh, Glwipur, 
and Jaunpur. Of other Asiatics, the Chinese, who congregate in China 
Bazar and the Bow Bazar and Waterloo Street sections, account for 
1,709, of whom only 141 are females. Of those born in Europe, 5,750 
are British and 951 come from other countries, France (176), Germany 
(168), and Austria (108) alone having more than 100 representatives. 

In the whole population there are only half as many w^omen as men. 
This is due to the large number of immigrants, among whom there are 
only 279 females to 1,000 males ; the majority of these are temporary 
settlers who leave their families at home. Another result of the large 
volume of immigration is that 44 per cent, of the entire population are 
male adults, which is double the proportion for the whole of Bengal. 

No less than 57 different languages are spoken by people living in 
Calcutta, of which 41 arc Asiatic and 16 non-Asiatic. The Bengali- 
speaking population numbers 435,000 and the Hindi-speaking 319,000. 
About 31,000 persons speak Oriya, 29,000 English, and 24,000 Urdu. 

By religion 65 per cent, are Hindus, 29*4 per cent. Muhammadans, 
and 4 per cent. Christians, leaving only about i per cent, for all other 
religions combined ; the latter include 2,903 Buddhists, 1,889 Jews, and 
1,799 Brahmos. Hindus preponderate in the north of the city, while 
the chief Musalman centres are Colootolla and Moocheepara, and 
the outlying wards near the docks and canals. 

During the decade ending 1901 the growth of the Christian popu¬ 
lation was 31 per cent. The number of native Christians during the 
same period increased from 6,671 to 9,872, or by 49 per cent., the 
Roman Catholic missions with a gain of 88 per cent, being the most 
successful. The chief Protestant bodies are the Church Missionary 
Society, the Oxford Mission, the Baptist Mission, the London Mission, 
the Episcopal Methodist Mission, and the missions of the Established 
and Free Churches of Scotland. Besides direct evangelization, most 
of the missions maintain schools and colleges, and thus promote the 
cause of higher education. 

Brahmans (83,000) are the most numerous caste, and with Kayasths 
(67,000), Kaibarttas (37,000), Subarnabaniks and Chamars (25,000 
each), GoalSs (23,000), and TSntis (21,000) account for more than half 
the Hindu population. Among the Muhammadans 91 per cent, are 
Shaikhs and 5 per cent. Pathans, w^hile Saiyids number 8,000. 
Europeans number 13,571, and Eurasians 14,482. 
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The main features of the statistics of occupation prepared at the 
Census of 1901 are reproduced below :— 


1 

Workers. 

Total number 

Percentajfc 

Maltj lieatj of occupation. 

Male, i Female. 

of workers 

1 and depen- 
dent"*. 

to whole 
{x>pula- 
tion. 

(jovernmcnt service 

18,7.^7 ■ 2 1.^ 


,S 

Pasture and agriculluie 

12,413, 1,379 

.^ 0.754 

4 

1 ‘ersonal service . 

Preparation and supply of 

81,704 ■ 23,649 

» 48 , 93 ."> 

! 

18 

1 

material substances . 

140,110 12,970 

123,698 1,981 

20,082 : 2,448 

i 271,713 

.32 

Commerce, trade,and sioi .nge 

' 203,854 

24 

l^rofessions .... 

: 2 

6 

Unskilled labour. 

33,054 ; 16,967 

6 r,.S 23 

7 

Independent of labour. 

12,171 6,629 

1 36,617 

4 

'I'otal 

441.969 66,236 

1 847,796 

100 


Industries. 


Nearly a third of the inhabity,nts of Calcutta are engaged in manu¬ 
factures, and nearly a fourth in trade, while personal service accounts 
for a sixth. Assuming that a man does not begin to work until fifteen 
years of age, it would appear that no less than 96 per cent, of the 
males above that age are actual workers ; the corresponding proportion 
in the case of women is only 32. 'I'lie industrial population is most 
numerous in C’olootolla, Moocheepara, Jorasanko, Bhawanipur, Intally, 
and Beniapukur, while Jorasanko, Burra Bazar, and Jorabagan wards 
have the greatest number of persons engaged in commerce. The pro¬ 
fessional element is strongest in Burtolla in the north, and in Bhawani- 
pur in the south of the city. 

Calcutta itself contains but few factories, only three jute-mills and 
two jute-presses lying within its limits. In the outskirts of the city, 
however, several smaller industrial concerns are situ¬ 
ated, including 63 oil-mills chiefly worked by cattle, 

24 flour-mills, 2 rice-mills, 16 iron foundries, and 12 tanneries, which 
employ less than 13,000 persons all told. The chief home industries 
are pottery and brasswork ; but Calcutta exports little of its own manu¬ 
factures, and it is to commerce that it mainly owes its position. 

Calcutta came into existence as a trading town, because its position 
enabled merchants to tap the rich traffic of the valley of the Ganges. 
The luxurious courts of the Mughal rulers had commerce 
fostered the manufacture at Dacca and Murshidabad 
of beautiful silks and muslins, wffiich w^ere eagerly bought up in Europe. 
The saltpetre of Bihar was in great demand in England for the manu¬ 
facture of gunpowder during the French wars; and rice, sesamum oil, 
cotton cloths, sugar, clarified butter, lac, pepper, ginger, myrabolams, 
and tasar silk were also in request. Bengal produced all these articles, 
and Calcutta was the only seaport from wffiich they could be exported. 
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The demand for Indian muslins gradually died out in Europe, while 
early in the nineteenth century J^ncashire began to export manu¬ 
factured cotton goods to India, and the introduction of steam-power 
placed the local weavers at such a disadvantage that piece-goods are 
now by far the largest article of import into Bengal, while the export of 
silk and ('otton manufactures has practically ceased. 1'he export of 
jute, on the other hand, has grown enormously since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and the production of oilseeds and tea has vastly 
increased. Bengal coal is in great demand all over India, and salt and 
mineral oils arc largely imported. Through all these vicissitudes of 
commerce, C'alcutta has more than held its own, and the development 
of railways and of steamer routes along the main waterways has greatly 
strengthened its position, so that it now focuses the trade of Assam as 
well as of Eastern Bengal and of the Gangetic valley. 

The foreign trade of the port in 1903-4, exclusive of treasure, was 
valued at 90*54 crores, of which exports amounted to 57*04 crores ; and 
the coasting trade was valued at 11*61 crores, of which 6*66 crores 
represented exports. The total value of the sea-borne trade, including 
treasure, was 112*92 crores. 

The steady progress of foreign trade in recent years is indicated by 
the figures below, which show’ the average annual value of the foreign 
imports and exports of merchandise (omitting treasure) during successive 
quinquennial periods : - 



! Lakhs of rupees. 


Luklis of rupees. 

I’ive j'ears 


-- 

hivc years 

. 


en<Hng 

' Imports. 

1 Exports. 

eixlinp 

Iini)orls. 

Exports. 

1875 . 

! 16,48 

2 2 ,.^9 

1895 

25,95 

39.97 

i8Sd 

17,80 

27 . 7 ''^ 

1900 

28,46 

45 759 

18S5 . 

; 21,50 

1 UM 

Four years 



1890 

1 23,44 

! .^ 5.23 

endiiij;^ i 

Per year. 

Per year.. 


i 


1904 . 

32,66 

54.28 ; 


The chief imports into Calcutta are cotton goods, representing in 
1903-4 a value of over t 6 crores. Next in importance are treasure, 
metals, oil, sugar, and machinery; and these are follow^ed by woollen 
goods, hardware and cutlery, salt, liquors, apparel, drugs, and railway 
material. About seven-eighths (in value) of the imports came from 
Europe, three-quarters of the whole being from the United Kingdom. 

The chief exports are raw and manufactured jute, tea, opium, 
hides and skins, oilseeds, grain and pulses, indigo, lac, raw cotton, 
coal, raw silk, saltpetre, and oils. The most striking feature in 
the growth of the export trade has been the enormous increase 
in the shipments of jute and coal. The exports of jute have risen 
from 8 crores in 1893-4 to nearly 20 crores in 1903-4, and now form 
about three-eighths of the outward l;rade; w’hile the shipments of 
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coal to foreign ports amounted in 1901 to more than half a million 
tons, as against only 8 tons in 1880. During the same period the 
imports of foreign coal dwindled from 70,000 to 2,000 tons. More 
than half of the export trade was with European countries, the United 
Kingdom taking a third of the whole. Of the continental countries 
Germany took almost as much as all the others combined. The trade 
with the United States came next to that of the United Kingdom, and 
("hina took rather less than Germany. 

The coasting trade has been influenced considerably by extensions of 
railway communications, and by the development of direct steamship 
communications between other Indian ports and abroad. "J'he value of 
imports in 1903-4 was 504 lakhs, of which 462 lakhs was the value of 
Indian produce and 32 lakhs of foreign merchandise, while 10 lakhs 
represented treasure. The exports w^ere valued at 726 lakhs, of w^hich 
587 lakhs was the value of Indian produce and 79 lakhs that of foreign 
merchandise, treasure amounting to 60 lakhs. The chief ports with 
which the coasting trade is carried on are Rangoon, Moulmein, Akyab, 
Bombay, and Madras. The imports are cotton goods and salt from 
Bombay, rice and mineral oil from Burma, and sugar, vegetable oil, 
and oilseeds from Madras ; and the exports are grain and pulses, coal, 
jute and gunnies, spices, tobacco, and tea. 

In respect of internal trade, the principal articles which make up the 
imports to Calcutta are:—from Bengal, raw and manufactured jute, rice 
coal, linseed, opium, tea, grain and pulses, hides and skins, silk, and 
indigo; from the United Provinces, opium^ oilseeds, grain and pulses, 
hides and skins, and wrought brass; from Assam, tea, oilseeds, grain 
and pulses, and lime. In 1901-2 the imports from Bengal were valued 
at nearly 49 crores. Calcutta being the chief distributing centre of 
Bengal, the principal articles exported to the interior are the same as 
those enumerated under the- head of foreign imports. The total 
exports from Calcutta by rail, road, and river w^ere valued in 1903-4 
at nearly 38 crores. 

The chief associations connected with the trade and commerce of 
the city are the Bengal Chamber of Commerce (founded in 1834) 
with its affiliated societies, and the Royal Exchange, the Bengal Bonded 
Warehouse Association, the Calcutta Trades Association, and the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

Three great railways converge on Calcutta. The East Indian Railway 
connects Calcutta with Bombay, the United Provinces, and the Punjab, 
and is the outlet for the rich traffic of the Ganges valley. Its terminus 
is on the west bank of the river at Howrah ; but a branch crosses the 
Hooghly by a bridge at Naihati, 25 miles up the river, providing access 
to the docks at Kidderpore over the Eastern Bengal State Railway. 
The Bengal-Nagpur Railway runs through Orissa to Madras, and 
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westwards through the Central Provinces to Bombay ; its terminus is 
also at Howrah, but a wagon ferry plies between Shalimar and the 
docks. The Eastern Bengal State Railway, the terminus of which is at 
Sealdah, connects Calcutta with North and East Bengal and Assam, 
and with Diamond Harbour. 

The railways, however, by no means monopolize the traffic. 
Numerous native craft ply up and down the rivers, along the channels 
through the Sundarbans which connect Calcutta with Eastern Bengal 
and the valley of the Brahmaputra, and on the Midnapore and Orissa 
Coast Canals. There are also several large steamer companies, whose 
vessels navigate these inland waters and carry an extensive coasting 
trade to the Orissa ports; the most important of these are the India 
General, the C'alcutta Steam, and the Rivers Steam Navigation Com¬ 
panies. 

The port was formerly under direct Government management, but in 
1870 a Port Trust was formed, consisting at first of 12, and afterwards 
of 15 commissioners. The Strand Bank lands were subsequently made 
over to them at an annual quit-rent of Rs. 37,392. The value of the 
property taken over by the Trust was estimated at 27*65 lakhs, and 
with further advances the debt was consolidated into a loan of 60 lakhs. 
During the last thirty years the commissioners have been adding con¬ 
siderably to the facilities of the port. In 1870 there were only 6 screw- 
pile jetties, 6 cranes, and 4 sheds for the accommodation of the sea¬ 
going trade; whereas now there are 6 unloading berths for sea-going 
vessels at the jetties, with a frontage of 2,982 feet, and all the loading 
is done separately at the Kidderpore docks. These docks, which were 
constructed in 1884-5 at a co,st of 285 lakhs, consis; of a basin, con¬ 
nected by a double passage with the wet docks, which accommodate 
twelve vessels, and of two graving docks. The Petroleum Wharf at 
Budge-Budge was established in 1886, and the Tea Warehouse in 1887. 
In 1889 the Port Commissioners were made the Conservators of the 
port. They have their own dockyard and workshop, and they main¬ 
tain a staff of assistant harbour masters, who take over the pilotage 
of all vessels from Garden Reach ; they license all cargo boats and 
pay three-fourths of the cost of the river police; they survey and 
prepare charts of the river from Calcutta to the sea, and are responsible 
for the lighting of the Hooghly. 

The revenue of the Port Trust amounted in 1903-4 to 80 lakhs, and 
the expenditure to 77 lakhs. The greater part of the income is derived 
from a toll of 4 annas a ton on all goods shipped or discharged. The 
capital debt amounts to 501 lakhs, and the book value of the Trust 
property is returned at 656 lakhs, exclusive of the Strand Bank and 
Howrah foreshore lands, and an accumulated sinking fund of 42 lakhs. 

Even before the foundation of Calcutta, the East India Company 
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had found it necessary to maintain a special staff to guide ships through 
the difficult channels of the Hooghly. The Pilot Service is now a 
Government department, consisting in 1903-4 of 58 officers paid by 
fees. Some account of the action taken from time to time to keep the 
channels open, and to facilitate navigation, will be found in the article 
on the Hooghly River. 

The trade of the port has grown up since 1727, when the shipping 
was estimated at only 10,000 tons. The steady growth in recent years 
will be seen from the following statement: - 


Enten-tl. 



Number of 

Tons. 


vessels. 

j 886-7 . 

‘,387 

>,.*^ 53,575 

1891-2 . . . i 

1 '• 44<5 

1,912,681 

1896-7 . 

'. 57 <» 

%o7o,786 

1901-2 . . . j 

1.499 

2.869,700 

: ' 90.^4 • 

' •.i <>3 

3 ' 74^946 


Cleared, 


Number of 
vessels. 


Tons. 


1,419 1,620,877 

1,416 j 1,849,676 
i,579 ! 3,060,867 

I >514 I 3,873,730 
*•569 : 3,»7.S,263 


The most noticeable features of recent years are the substitution of 
steam for sailing vessels, the rapid growth of the coasting trade, and 
the increase in the size of the vessels visiting the port. In 1886-7 the 
number of sailing vessels was 465, but in 1903-4 it had dropped to 87, 
and only 29 of these hailed from foreign ports. During the same 
period the volume of the coasting trade has grown from 1,410,000 tons 
to 3,317,000 tons; the average tonnage of vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade has increased from 1,449 to 2,622 tons, and that of 
coasting vessels from 881 to 1,679 tons. 

Up to 1867 two of the roads in Calcutta were metalled with 
stone ; but in 1905 there were 300-43 miles of road, of which 117 miles 
were metalled. 'Phe roads are maintained by the Corporation, with 
the exception of those on the Maidan, which are under the charge of 
the Public Works department. The city is intersected by four main 
roads running parallel with the river. The most westerly of these, 
known as the Strand Road, which has been formed by successive 
reclamations of the foreshore, skirts the river bank from Hastings to 
Nimtolla, passing by Fort William, the Eden Gardens, and the Jetties. 
East of this is the Chowringhee Road with its row of lofty houses 
facing the Maidan, which a traveller of the eighteenth century 
described as ‘ an entire village of palaces.' This road, with its northern 
continuations, Bentinck Street and the Chitpur Road, occupies the site 
of the old pilgrim road to Kali Ghat; and its southern continuation, 
known as the Russa Road, is still the route for pilgrims visiting tliat 
shrine. Between this and the Lower Circular Road is a street running 
through the heart of the city, the various sections of which are called 
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Wellesley Street, College Street, and Cornwallis Street; and to the east 
of it the Lower Circular Road sweeps round the city, one section of it 
following the course of the old Maratha Ditch. These four main roads 
are linked by a number of cross streets, the most important of which 
are Park Street, passing through the European quarter and so called 
because it originally bordered the spacious garden of Sir Elijah Impey; 
Dhurrumtolla Street, passing through a quarter largely inhabited by 
Eurasians; Lai Bazar and its continuation Bow Bazar, in the centre 
of the native town, presenting a mass of densely packed houses and 
shops; Canning Street and Harrison Road, named after Lord Canning 
and a former chairman of the Corporation; and, to the north of the 
town, Sobha Bazar and Cney Street. From Covernment House to 
Kidderpore, 2 miles to the south, stretches the oldest road in the 
Maidan, known as the ‘Old Course' and described in 1768 as being 
‘ out of town in a sort of angle made to take the air in ’; to the north 
this road runs into Old Court-house Street, so called from the old 
court-house pulled down in 1792. Starting fron) Kidderpore, Garden 
Reach and Circular Garden Reach Roads connect the docks and the 
mills fringing the Hooghly with the city, while to the south Diamond 
Harbour Road links Calcutta witli the harbour after which it is named. 

Calcutta is connected with the important town of Howrah, on the 
west of the river, by several ferries and also by a floating bridge opened 
in 1874. This structure, supported on pontoons, is 1,530 feet in length 
between the abutments, and has a roadway for carriages 48 feet in width 
with footpaths of 7 feet on either side. The bridge is opened three 
times a week to allow ships to pass to the dockyards above, and while 
it is open a ferry steamer plies across the river. Bridges over Tolly's 
Nullah at Kidderpore, Alipore, and Kali Ghat connect the south-east 
portion of the present city with the ‘ Old Town.' On the north the 
main roads converge at the Chitinir Bridge, by which the old grand 
trunk road crosses the Circular canals. 

Lines of tramway run from the High Court to Tollygunge, Nimtolla 
Ghat, and Sealdah, and from the Esplanade to Chitpur, Sham Bazar, 
Kidderpore, and Belgachia. These tramways have been recently 
electrified. There is a large suburban traffic along all the main lines of 
railway, and also on two small light railways from Howrah to Amta 
and Sheakhala. 

In the ‘Old Town' civil justice is administered by a Judge of the 
High Court, who sits singly and tries cases above Rs. 2,000 in value 

^ ^ ^ * and suits concerning land; and by the Small Cause 

Administration. ^ ^ t ^ u i. v ^ t, 

Court with five Judges, who try suits up to Rs. 2,000 

in value. In the ‘ Added Area' a Small Cause Court and two Munsifs' 

courts sit at Sealdah, and three Munsifs’ courts at Alipore; these are 

subordinate to the District Judge of the Twenty-four Parganas. Both 
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the District Judge and the Additional Judge of the Twenty-four Par- 
ganas have jurisdiction in Calcutta under the Land Acquisition Act, 
Criminal justice is administered in the ‘ Old Town' by three stipen¬ 
diary and a number of honorary Presidency Magistrates. The High 
Court holds Criminal Sessions, and hears appeals from the Presidency 
Magistrates. In the ‘Added Area' the Sessions Judge and the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate of the Twenty-four Parganas have criminal jurisdiction. 
Two stipendiary magistrates sit, one at Alipore and the other at 
Sealdah, and there are also several honorary magistrates. Throughout 
Calcutta cases under the Municipal Act are tried by a stipendiary 
municipal magistrate. The Chief Presidency Magistrate is the pre¬ 
siding officer in the court for the trial of pilots, and also Judge of the 
Court of Survey for the Port of Calcutta. 

The Government revenue receipts under the main heads amounted 
in 1903-4 to 88*5 lakhs, of which Rs. 18,000 was derived from land 
revenue, 29-7 lakhs from stamps, 33-3 lakhs from excise and opium, 
and 25*4 lakhs from income-tax. The total revenue receipts in 1880--1, 
1890-1, and 1900-1^ were 33*5 lakhs, 61*4 lakhs, and 8o*i lakhs 
respectively. In i88r the income-tax had not been imposed. 

The Collector of Calcutta, who is assisted by a Deputy-Collector, 
is Collector of stamp revenue in the ‘Old Town,' and is Superintendent 
of excise revenue throughout Calcutta, and in the municipalities of 
Cossipore-Chitpur, Maniktala, Garden Reach, Howrah, and Bally. He 
is also Deputy-Collector of land revenue in the ‘ Old Town'; and in this 
respect is subordinate to the Collector of the Twenty-four Parganas, 
whose ordinary jurisdiction extends over the ‘Added Area’ in all 
revenue matters except excise. There is a separate Collector of 
income-tax in the ‘Old Town,' 

The stamp revenue of Calcutta has risen from 23 lakhs in 1892-3 to 
29-7 lakhs in 1903-4, when* 14-2 lakhs was realized from judicial and 
15-5 lakhs from non-judicial stamps. During the same period the 
income-tax receipts rose from 17-22 to 25-4 lakhs, in spite of the exclu¬ 
sion from assessment in 1903 of incomes below Rs. 1,000; and the 
excise receipts rose from 25 to 33-3 lakhs. The main items under 
the latter head are imported liquor (1-5 lakhs), country spirit (19*4 
lakhs), opium (4*9 lakhs), hemp drugs (4-3 lakhs), rum (2-3 lakhs), and 
tdri (Rs. 79,000). 

In the ‘ Old Town * there is, strictly speaking, no land revenue, as in 
1758 the East India Company obtained from the Nawab a free grant 
of the area on which Calcutta now stands. The so-called revenue 
is really ground-rent, which has been permanently fixed and amounts 
to Rs. 18,163. The ‘Added Area' belongs for revenue purposes to 
the District of the Twenty-four Parganas. The tract east of Tolly’s 
Nullah and the Lower Circular Road, which comprises Bhawanlpur, 
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Ballygunge, and Intally, is included in the Panchannagram Govern¬ 
ment estate. West of Tolly’s Nullah are ordinary permanently settled 
estates belonging to private owners; a considerable area is, however, 
included in the Sahiban Baglcha Government estate {see Twenty-four 
Parganas). 

The grand total realized by the Customs department in 1903-4 was 
388 lakhs, to w^hich salt contributed 197 lakhs; cotton piece-gocxls, 
49I lakhs; mineral oil, 17J lakhs; liquor, 22J- lakhs; articles of food 
and drink, 12 J lakhs; countervailing duties op sugar, ^ lakh; and arms 
and ammunition, lakhs. The export duty on rice amounted to 
15!^ lakhs. Besides this, 26^ lakhs was paid into District treasuries 
on account of salt imported into Calcutta. 

The municipal administration of the city, as regulated by Bengal 
Act III of 1899, is in the hands of three co-ordinate authorities, the Cor- 
. , poration, the General Committee, and the Chairman. 

The Corporation consists of the Chairman appointed 
by Government, and 50 commissioners, of w^iom 25 are elected at 
ward elections, and the remainder are appointed as follows: namely, 
4 by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 4 by the (Calcutta Trades 
Association, 2 by the Port commissioners, and 15 by the Local Govern¬ 
ment. The General Committee consists of 12 commissioners and the 
Chairman, who is president. Of the commissioners 4 are elected by 
the w'ard commissioners, 4 by the appointed commissioners, and the 
remaining 4 are appointed by the Local Government. The entire 
executive power is vested in the Chairman, to be exercised subject to 
the approval or sanction of the Corporation or General Committee, 
w'henever this is expressly directed in the Act, To the Corporation 
are reserved the right of fixing the rates of taxation and all those 
general functions which can be efficiently performed by a large body. 
The General Committee stands between the deliberative and executive 
authorities, and deals with those matters which are ill adapted for 
discussion by the whole Corporation, but yet are too important to be 
left to the disposal of the Chairman alone. 

The Corporation thus constituted commenced work in April, 1900; 
and its efforts so far have been mainly directed to the introduction 
of a continuous water-supply for the whole city, the completion of the 
drainage scheme, the decentralization of control, and the punctual 
collection of the rates. The city has been divided into four districts, 
each with its own staff for conservancy, roads, and buildings. A large 
scheme for opening out the congested areas, with the assistance of 
Imperial funds, is under consideration. 

The drinking-water supply is obtained from the Hooghly river at 
Palti, 17 miles north of Calcutta, where it is pumped up into settling 
tanks and filtered. I'he pure water is conveyed by gravitation through 
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two iron mains to a masonry reservoir at the north end of the city, 
'fhence it is pumped into the distributing mains and three other 
reservoirs in different quarters of the city, and from these it is again 
pumped into the distributing pipes. The scheme was inaugurated in 
i860, and it was then intended to supply 6,000,000 gallons per diem, 
or 15 gallons per head. In recent years the works have been greatly 
extended, and the Corporation has now three pumping stations at 
Palta and four in the city } there are 1,997 standposts and 5,904 
ground hydrants, and the* number of filtered water connexions exceeds 
26,000. These give to (Calcutta and the adjacent towns of Barrack- 
pore, Dum-Dum, Cossipore-Chitpur, Maniktala, and Garden Reach 
a daily supply of over 7,624,000,000 gallons of filtered water, or 21^- 
gallons per head. 1'he streets are watered and the drains flushed with 
unfiltered water pumped up in Calcutta, and for these purposes there 
are more than 3,500 connexions. The initial cost of the works was 
7 lakhs. Subsequent extensions have increased the ca])ital cost to 
210 lakhs ; the annual cost of maintenance is i6| lakhs. 

'rhe scheme of underground drainage, by which the city is freed 
of surplus water and of the filth which water will carry, was inaugurated 
half a century ago. The drainage is carried eastwards by a series of 
five parallel conduits which discharge into an intercepting sewer, and 
thence into a large well at Tengra in the eastern suburbs. There it is 
raised by steam pumps into a high-level sewer, w'hich carries it to the 
Salt Water [.akes, east of the city, there to undergo oxidation. The 
original project was commenced in 1859, and took sixteen years to 
complete; but meanwhile fresh additions had been found necessary, 
and these are still incomplete so far as the ‘ Added Area ^ is concerned. 
The execution of the original scheme proved a very expensive under¬ 
taking and cost the municipa.lity 95 lakh.s, including a storm-w'ater cut 
completed in 1883-4. The annual cost of maintenance amounts to 
Rs. 26,000. 

Good progress has been made in lighting the city, especially in the 
.southern area; oil lamps are being gradually replaced by gas ; and the 
incandescent system has been extended throughout Calcutta. The Cor¬ 
poration have now 11,000 street lamps, of which 8,500 are gas lamps. 
A municipal railway conveys street refuse to the Salt Water I^kes. 

The income of the Corporation has increased largely in recent years, 
but its expenditure has grown even more rapidly, and its indebtedness 
on March 31, 1904, was nearly 327 lakhs, of which 179^ lakhs has been 
borrowed during the last decade. The chief item of receipt is the 
consolidated rate, which during the last ten years has varied from 32 
to 42 lakhs per annum. Next in importance are the licence tax on 
trades and professions, and the tax on animals and vehicles. The 
municipal market has also proved a source of profit to the Corporation. 
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'J'lie average receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1903-4 are shown below, in thousands of rupees :— 


Receipts. 

Rales and taxes . . . . 

Realization under special Acts . 
Other revenue apart from taxation 
(irants from Government 
Other contributions 
Miscellaneous receij>ts, including 
sale of water .... 

Loans. 

Realizatic'n from sinking funds for 
repayment of loans . 

Advances. 

Deposits. 


Expenditure. 

General administration 

Fire. 

lighting . . . . . 

Water-supply . . . . 

Drainage . . , . . 

Public works .... 
Markets . . . . . 

Hospitals . , . . . 

Conservancy . . . . 

Registration of births and deaths . 
(irants to public institutions 
Contribution for general purposes 
Interest on loans. . . . 

Miscellaneous . . . . 

Repayment of loans and contribu¬ 
tion to sinking funds 
: Advances ..... 
j Deposits. 

Total 


Calcutta possesses many fine buildings, both public and private, 
'I'he original Government House occupied the site of the modern 
Customs Office. I'he erection of the present build- 
ing was commenced in 1797 at the instance of the 
Marquis Wellesley, who urged that ‘ India should be 
governed from a palace, not from a counting-house.^ It was completed 
in about seven years at a cost of 13 lakhs. Tlie design was ba.sed on 
that of Kedleston Hall in Derbyshire, the structure consisting of four 
great wings running to each point of the compass from a central pile 
approached by a magnificent flight of steps on the north. The Grand 
Hall is an exceptionally fine chamber, and the building also contains 
the Council Chamber in which the Supreme Legislature holds its 
sittings. Various articles of furniture and trophies recall the perilous 
early days of the Company, having been captured from European or 
native powers. The two fine full-length portraits of Louis le Bien 
Aime and his Queen, together with the chandeliers and twelve busts of 
the Caesars in the aisles of the Marble Hall, are said to have been 
taken from a French ship. 

Belvedere, in Alipore, is the official residence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. Formerly a coimtry-hou.se of Warren Hastings, 
it was purchased in 1854 for the residence of Sir Frederick Halliday, 
the first Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It is a handsome edifice, 
and stands in extensive and well-kept grounds. It was greatly improved 
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and embellished by Sir Ashley Eden. At the spot which is now the 
west entrance of Belvedere, on the Alipore Road, was fought the 
famous duel between Warren Hastings and Philip Francis, in which 
the latter was wounded. Not far from this spot is Hastings House, 
the favourite residence of the great Governor-General, which is now 
used as a guesthouse for Native chiefs. 

To the west of Government House, and nearer to the river, stands 
the High Court. This imposing structure in somewhat florid Gothic 
was completed in 1872, on the site of the old Supreme Court. The 
design is said to have been suggested by the Town Hall at Ypres. 
The 'I'own Hall stands west of Government House, between it and the 
High ("ourt. It is a large building in the Doric style, approached by 
a noble flight of steps leading up to the grand portico. It was built 
in 1804 at a cost of about 7 lakhs, and contains many interesting 
statues and portraits. I'he Indian Museum, situated in Chowringhee, 
contains a fine collection of fossils and minerals, a geological gallery, 
and a gallery of antiquities. Adjoining it are the Economic Museum 
and the School of Art. The Mint in the north of the town covers 
i8| acres, and was built in 1824-30. The style is Doric, the central 
portico being a copy in half size of the Parthenon at Athens. The 
Victoria Memorial Hall, which it is proposed to erect in memory of 
the late Queen-Empress, is now in course of ('onstruction at the south 
end of the Maidln near the Cathedral. 

The General Post Office, opened in 1870, occupies a position in 
Dalhou.sie Square on the site of the old Fort. In the same square are 
Writers’ Buildings, now used for the offices of the Bengal Secretariat, 
the Central Telegraph Office, the Currency Office, and the offices of the 
Commissioner of the Presidency Division and the Collector of Calcutta. 
The offices of the Secretariat of the Government of India and the 
Treasury lie between Government House and the Town Hall, and the 
Foreign and Military Departments have recently transferred their offices 
to a handsome new building on the Esplanade. The Survey Office 
occupies substantial quarters in Wood Street. The Bank of Bengal, 
incorporated as a Pre.sidency Bank by Act XI of 1876, has a fine 
building in the Strand erected in 1809. Hard by it is the Metcalfe 
Hall, occupied by the new Imperial Library. The Muhammadan 
mosques and Hindu temples of Calcutta have no great architectural 
merit, the only mosque of any pretensions being the one at the corner 
of Dhurrumtolla Street, which was built and endowed in 1842 by Prince 
GhulUm Muhammad, son of Tipu Sultan. Kali Ghat, in the south 
of the town, is a place of great sanctity for Hindus, and numbers go 
there every day to bathe in Tolly's Nullah. The temple, which is said 
to be about 300 years old, has 194 acres of land assigned for its 
maintenance. 
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The Cathedral Church of the see of Calcutta, St. Pauls, stands at 
the south-east corner of the Maidan. It was commenced in 1839 and 
consecrated in 1847, and it is practically the work of Bishop Wilson. 
Of the 7^ lakhs raised to build and endow the Cathedral, the Bishop 
gave 2 lakhs, the East India Company lakhs, and 2-8 lakhs was 
subscribed in England ; only Rs. 1,20,000 was collected in India. It 
is built in a style which is known in Calcutta as Indo-Gothic : that is 
to say. Gothic, adapted by a military engineer to the exigencies of the 
Indian climate. The building is 247 feet in length with a transept of 
114 feet, and the lower and spire are 207 feet high. Among the 
many monuments to famous Englishmen w'ho have served in this 
country, the most conspicuous is a life-sized kneeling figure in episcopal 
robes by Chantrey bearing the single word ‘ Heber.’ The spire was 
rebuilt in 1897, the original one having been destroyed in the earth¬ 
quake of that year. 

St. John’s, the old Cathedral, was commenced in 1784. It was 
erected to replace the still older Church of St, Anne’s, which occupied 
the site of the modern Bengal Council Chamber and >vas demolished 
by Siraj-ud-daula in 1756. St. John’s was built chiefly by voluntary 
subscriptions, the site being the gift of a Raja. In the graveyard is 
the mausoleum which covers the remains of Job Charnock ; and slabs 
commemorating Surgeon William Hamilton, who died in 1717, and 
Admiral Watson, are built into the walls of the church. The Old 
Mission Church has a peculiar interest as having been erected betw^een 
1767 and 1770 by Kiernander, the first Protestant missionary to Bengal, 
at his own expense. In 1786 the good Swede found himself unable to 
defray the charges involved by his benevolent schemes, and the church 
was seized by the sheriff. It was rescued and restored to religious 
purposes by Charles Grant, afterw^ards the well-knowm East Indian 
Director, who paid Rs. 10,000, the sum at which it was appraised. 
Other churches of the Anglican communion are the Fort church of 
St. Peter, St. Thomas’s, St. Stephen’s, Kidderpore, and St. James’s, 
besides several others belonging to missionary bodies. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral, situated in the heart of the commercial 
quarter, was built in 1797, taking the place of a chapel built by the 
Portuguese in 1700. The Greek church in the same quarter was built 
by subscriptions in 1780, and the Armenian church w^as completed in 
1790. At the corner of Dalhousie Square, on the site of the old 
Mayor’s Court-house, stands the Scottish church of St. Andrew. 

The Maidan, the chief open space in Calcutta, stretches from 
Government House and the Eden Gardens on the north to Tolly’s 
Nullah on the south, Chowringhee lying on the east, and the river and 
Fort on the west. Scattered over it are several monuments, the most 
conspicuous of them being the Ochterlony column, erected in honour 
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of Sir 1 )avid Ochterlony, who, ‘ for fifty years a soldier, served in every 
Indian war from the time of Hyder downwards.’ It rises 165 feet, with 
a Saracenic capital, and its summit commands a noble view of the city. 
Facing the river is a pillared archway erected by the citizens of Calcutta 
to perpetuate the memory of James Prinsep, founder of the science of 
Indian numismatics. Near l^ark Street is the fine bronze statue of Sir 
James Outram, in which he is represented with drawn sword looking 
round to his troops and cheering them forward. Among other monu¬ 
ments may be mentioned those of Lord William Bentinck, Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Mayo, Lord Lawrence, T..ord Dufferin, and Lord Lansdowne ; and 
the equestrian statue to I^ord Roberts is a noteworthy addition to this 
group. A statue of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria by Frampton has 
recently been placed on the Maidan, waiting till it may find a more 
honoured position in the Hall now being erected to her memory. On 
the south-west side of the Maidan is the racecourse, while the rest of 
it is devoted to recreation grounds. 

Other open spaces are the Eden Cardens, named after the Misses 
Eden, sisters of Lord Auckland, on the north-west of the Maidan; 
Dalhousie Square, in the heart of the official quarter; Beadon Square in 
the north of the town, named after a Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; 
and a series of squares by the side of Cornwallis, College, Wellington, 
and Wellesley Streets. The Zoological Gardens at Alipore w'ere 
opened by the (then) Prince of Wales in 1876. They are managed by 
an honorary committee, and are maintained chiefly by donations and 
subscriptions, entrance receipts, and a Government grant-in-aid. The 
expenditure in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 87,000, of which Rs. 42,000 
was .spent on new buildings. The Government of India has made 
a grant of a lakh of rupees, which it has been decided to devote mainly 
to permanent improvement.s. The gardens contained, in 1904, 464 
mammals, 842 birds, and 238 reptiles. 

At Sibpur, on the opposite bank of the Hooghly, are situated the 
Botanical Gardens, which are beautifully laid out along the river and are 
stocked with rare tropical plants. They were founded in 1786, at 
the instance of Colonel Alexander Kyd, for the collection of plants 
indigenous to the country and for the introduction and acclimatization 
of plants from foreign parts. This object has been fully realized, and 
among the greatest triumphs of the gardens may be mentioned the 
introduction of the tea plant from China. They cover 272 acres, and 
contain a fine herbarium, a botanical library, and monuments to the 
first two Superintendents, Kyd and Roxburgh, 

Fort William is included in the Lucknow division of the Eastern 
Command. The garrison consists of a battalion of 
British infantry, a battery of garrison artillery, a com- 
pany of the Indian submarine mining corps, and a regiment of Native 
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infantry in the Fort, and half a squadron of Native cavalry and a regi¬ 
ment of Native infantry at Alipore. The volunteer forces are : (i) the 
Calcutta Port Defence Volunteers, in five companies, two being naval 
divisions, one of garrison artillery, one of submarine miners, and one of 
electrical engineers, with a strength in 1903-4 of 333 ; (2) the Calcutta 
Light Horse, in five troops, strength 187 ; (3) the Cossipore Artillery, 
with four six-gun batteries, strength 428 ; (4) the Calcutta Volunteer 
Rifles, with three battalions (of which the third is a cadet company), 
and a strength of 2,075, including cadets and reservists; and (5) the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway Volunteers, strength 728. The military 
authorities have control over the erection of buildings on the Maiden 
and in the Hastings ward, which lies to the south of fort AV’illiam. 

The Calcutta police force is under a Commissioner, a Deputy-C'om- 
missioner, and an Additional Deputy-Commissioner, and consists of 
Pol'ce &c ^ Superintendents, 55 inspectors, 74 sub-inspectors 
' * and European constables, 291 head constables and 

sergeants, including mounted men, 2,484 foot constables, and 130 river 
constables. It has under its control, besides the municipal area, the 
suburban municipalities of Cossipore-Chitpur, Maniktala, part of Garden 
Reach, and the river. There are 18 police stations in the ‘ Old Town ’ 
and 14 in the ‘Added Area ’ and in the suburbs. I'he total cost of 
the force in 1901 was 8*66 lakhs, of which 8*15 lakhs was paid from 
Imperial and Provincial revenues, and the rest by local bodies and 
private individuals for services rendered. The proportion of police to 
population was i to 405 persons, and to area 76 per square mile. 
Besides ordinary police duties, the Commissioner is responsible for the 
working of the Arms Act and the fire brigade. The latter consists of 
one chief engineer, 4 engineers, one European and 4 native drivers, 
3 firemen, 16 tindals^ 84 khaldsis, and one inspector of warehouses. 
The force is equipped with six steam engines and six manual engines, 
and is paid for partly by fees levied on jute and other warehouses and 
partly by certain municipalities. The number of fires reported in 1903 
in the city and suburb.s, including Howrah, was 120, of which only 
seven were serious. The Port Commissioners maintain their own 
boats and staff for fires on the river. 

Until 1845, there does not appear to have been any disciplined force, 
the only police being a number of ihdndddrs and peons for night duty; 
but in that year the town was divided into three police divisions, each 
containing a police station with .six sub-stations. In 1852 the number 
of divisions was reduced to two, and in 1877 the present divisions and 
tkdnas were created. By Act XIII of 1856 a Commissioner of Police 
was appointed, and in 1868 the detective branch was constituted. In 
1867 the suburban police was made over to the Commissioners control, 
Bengal Act II of 1866 having been passed for the purpose. Until 1889 
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the (Jhairnian of the Olciitta (Corporation was also (Commissioner of 
Police, but in that year the appointments were separated. 

The Presidency jail on the south of the Maidan contains accommoda¬ 
tion for 70 European and 1,214 native prisoners, the average number of 
prisoners during the year 1903 being 1,209. The chief industry is the 
printing of (Government forms, and the printing work done during 1903 
was valued at 1*77 lakhs; minor industries are the manufacture of 
mustard-oil, wheat-grinding, and carpentry. It is intended to transfer 
this jail to Alipore, where new buildings are being erected for the 
purpose. There are also a District and Central jail and a Reformatory 
School at Alipore,.and a Criminal I.unatic Asylum at Dullunda. 

At the Census of 1901, 24*8 per cent, of the total population (20*9 

males and 3-8 females) were returned as literate. The percentage for 

("hristians was 75-9, for Hindus 26-5, and for Mu- 
, , Education, 

hammadans i2'2. 

'rhe University of Calcutta exercises, by means of the examinations 
for its degrees, paramount influence over English education throughout 
Bengal. The University building, situated in College Street, contains 
a library adorned with portraits of some of the more famous persons 
who have been at various times connected with the University, 

'rhc higher colleges in Calcutta are the Presidency, the Doveton, La 
Martinifere, the Tree (Inirch Institution and Duff College, the London 
Missionary Society’s Institution, the Sanskrit College, Bishop’s College, 
St. Xaviers, the General Assembly’s Institution, the Metropolitan 
Institution, the City, Ripon, (Central, and Bangabasi Colleges for men, 
and the Bethune ("ollege for women. Of these, the Presidency, the 
Sanskrit, and the Bethune Colleges are Government institutions ; 
the first was established in 1855 and the second as early as 1824; 
the third was founded in, 1849 by Mr. Bethune, and maintained 
by him till his death in 1851. It was then maintained by Lord 
Dalhousie until 1856, and from that date by the Government. The 
Doveton College was first opened in 1823 for the education of 
Christian boys under the name of the Parental Acadennc Institution; 
but it was subsequently called after C'aptain J, Doveton, who gave it an 
endowment of 2-3 lakhs. La Martini^re was founded by General Claud 
Martin, and was opened in 1836. Bishop’s College was founded by 
Bishop Middleton in 1820, and was at first located at Sibpur on the site 
now occupied by the Civil Engineering College. The College of the 
Scottish Church was founded in 1830 and St. Xavier’s in i860. The 
second-grade colleges are the Madrasa, the Albert College, the Armenian 
College, and the Church Missionary College. The Madra.sa (for Mu¬ 
hammadans) was founded and endowed by Warren Hastings in 1781; 
in 1873 it received additional funds from the Hooghly Muhammadan 
Educational Endowment, and it is also assisted by Government. The 
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Armenian College was opened in 1821, and is managed by trustees. 
The Sibpur College for Engineering (see Howrah Town), situated on 
the opposite bank of the Hooghly, was opened by Government in 
1880. 

Calcutta contains 75 schools teaching up to the standard for the 
entrance examination of the University, and a large number of primary 
schools. The oldest Christian school is the Calcutta P>ee School, 
which was founded in 1789 from the united funds of the Old Calcutta 
Charity and the Free School Society, which then amounted to 3 lakhs. 

The Calcutta Medical College is a Government institution, which 
was opened in 1835 and had 519 pupils in 1903-4; there are also four 
f)rivate medical schools with 454 pupils. Of the latter the oldest is 
the Calcutta Medical School, to which the Albert Victor Hospital has 
lately been attached. 

The two most important hostels under Government management are 
the Eden Hindu hostel and the Elliott Madrasa hostel. The former is 
intended chiefly for the ac<'ommodation of such Hindu pupils of the 
l*residcncy College and of the Hindu and Hare schools as do not live 
with their parents or guardians ; the latter is for Muhammadans studying 
at the Calcutta Madrasa. In 1903- 4 the number of inmates in the 
Eden hostel was 247 and in the Elliott hostel 222. The total expendi¬ 
ture of the former amounted to Rs. 30,000, and that of the latter, 
exclusive of messing charges, to Rs. 4,500. Of this Government paid 
Rs. 700 and Rs. 1,400 respectively, chiefly for medical attendance and 
superintendence. The average cost of a student was Rs. 10 per month 
per head in the former, and a little over Rs. 3 in the latter. 

The Government School of Art attached to the Government Art 
Gallery was attended by 241 pupils in 1903 4. An aided industrial 
school was attended by 47 pupils, and 3 unaided schools of Art taught 
182 pupils. Besides, there are tw’o schools for the blind and a deaf 
and dumb school. There were four training schools for mistresses in 
1900-1, and one Normal school for the training of schoolmasters. In 
addition to the Bethune College, there were six other higher-class 
female institutions in Calcutta. 

The total number of pupils under instruction increased from 25,124 
in 1883 to 40,724 in 1892-3 and to 43,979 in 1900-1, while 39,524 
boys and 8,277 girls were at school in 1903--4, being respectively 46-8 
and 19*3 per cent, of the total of school-going age. The number 
of educational institutions, public and private, in that year was 531, 
including 20 Arts colleges, 69 secondary, 311 primary, and 131 special 
schools. The expenditure on education was i8*o6 lakhs, of which 
6*22 lakhs was met from Provincial funds, Rs. it, 000 from municipal 
funds, and 8* 16 lakhs from fees. 

Calcutta has four daily newspapers owned and edited by Englishmen : 
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namely, the Englishman^ the Indian Daily Akws, the Statesman^ and 
the Empire^ the latter being an evening newspaper which has recently 
(1906) been started. The other journals and magazines under Euro¬ 
pean management include a fortnightly illustrated paper, a weekly paper 
dealing with finance and commerce, an illustrated engineering journal, 
and three weekly papers devoted to sport. Other periodicals deal with 
religious subjects, the interests of planters and volunteers, medicine, 
railways, horticulture, and literary and general matters; one of the latter, 
the Calcutta Review^ is an old-established publication of some repute. 
There are also five daily newspapers published in English but owned 
and edited by natives ; namely, the BengaleCy Amrita Bazar Patrikdy 
Indian Mirror^ Hindoo Patrioty and Bande Mataram, No less than 
twenty-three vernacular papers are published in Calcutta, but few of 
these arc daily journals or of any great importance; the most influential 
are the Ilitabddiy the Basumatiy and the Baiigabdsly all weekly papers. 

The chief hospitals are the Medical College, Eden, Ezra, Syama 
Charap Law Eye, Presidency General, Campbell, Police, Sambhu 
Nath Pandit, and Dufferin Victoria Hospitals, the Medical 
Mayo Native Hospital with three dispensaries and 
the Chandney Hospital attached to it, and the Kidderpore Municipal 
and Dockyard JDispensaries. Of these, the Dufferin Victoria Hospital 
and the Eden Hospital are for women only. I'he Medical College 
Hospital was originally started in 1838 with thirty beds. It was very 
largely attended and, the accommodation having soon been found quite 
insufficient, an enlarged building was opened on the present site in 
1852. The Eden or lying-in Hospital, the Ezra Hospital for Jews, and 
the Eye Infirmary were subsequently added to it. The Presidency 
General Hospital for Europeans dates from about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The central block was purchased by Government 
in 1768, and two wings were added in 1795. foundation stone of 

a new block was laid in 1898. This is one of the best hospitals in 
India; it contains accommodation for 233 patients, and has been 
provided with all modern requirements and conveniences. The Camp¬ 
bell Hospital, started in 1867, is the largest ho.spital in India and has 
accommodation for 752 patients. The Police Hospital, with 211 beds, 
was opened in 1865 for the treatment of the members of the Calcutta 
police. The Mayo Native Hospital, the successor of the old Chandney 
Hospital, contains 105 beds and was opened in 1874. The total num¬ 
ber of patients treated in these institutions during 1903 was 274,000, 
of whom 25,000 were in- and 248,000 out-patients. Of these 163,000 
were men, 51,000 w^omen, and 59,000 children. These charities are 
mainly dependent on Government for their support. In 1903, out of 
a total income of 9-15 lakhs, Government gave 6*39 lakhs; i lakh was 
supplied from Local funds; the Corporation contributed Rs. 46,000 ; 
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interest on investments amounted to Rs. 25,000; while only Rs. 7,000 
was subscribed, the balance being made up from fees from paying 
patients. There are also two Lunatic Asylums entirely under Govern¬ 
ment control, while a Leper Asylum has lately been erected. 

Vaccination is compulsory, and is controlled by the Health depart¬ 
ment of the Corporation. In 1903-4 the number of persons success¬ 
fully vaccinated was 22,492. 

[^Census Reports ; H. E. Busteed, Echoes from Old Calcutta (third 
edition, 1897); R. B. Hyde, Parochial A/tnals of Bengal (Calcutta, 
1901); A. K. Ray, History of Calcutta (Calcutta, 1902); S. C. Hill, 
Bengal in 1756-7 (1905); C. R. Wilson, Old Fort William in Bengal 
(1906); H. E. A. Cotton, Calcutta Old and New (Calcutta, 1907).] 

Calcutta, Suburbs of. —A name given to the three suburban 
municipalities of Cossipore-Chitpur (population, 40,750), Maniktala 
(32,387), and Garden Rb:ach (28,211), which are thus grouped as a 
subdivision of the District of the I'wenty-four Parganas, Bengal. The 
area of the subdivision is 10 square miles, and the population ip 1901 
was 101,348, as compared with 87,508 in 1891, the density being 
10,135 persons per sc^uare mile. Cossipore-Chitpur is north and 
Maniktala north-east of Calcutta, while Garden Reach bounds the city 
on the south-west 

Calcutta, South Suburbs. —I’own in the head-quarters subdivision 
of the District of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, comprising a por¬ 
tion of the southern suburbs of Calcutta. Population (1901), 26,374, 
of whom 20,165 were Hindus, 5,849 Musalmans, and 350 Christians. 
The application of the term ‘ suburbs of Calcutta ^ has varied widely at 
different periods. By Act XXI of 1857 the ‘suburbs' were defined as 
including all lands within the general limits of the Panchannagram 
estate; and under the Bengal Municipal Act, 1876, they were further 
defined as comprising the present municipalities of Cossipore-Chitpur, 
Maniktala, Garden Reach, South Suburbs, and Tollygunge, as well as 
so much of Calcutta as lay outside the limits of the ‘ Old Town,' which 
was bounded by I^wer Circular Road and Tolly's Nullah. This 
unwieldy municipality, known as the Suburban municipality, was in 
1888 split up into four parts, the ‘Added Area' and ‘Fringe Area 
Wards' (defined in article on Calcutta) being added to Calcutta, and 
the municipalities of Cossipore-Chitpur and Maniktala being created. 
These deductions still left the South Suburban municipality of un¬ 
manageable size, and, accordingly, in 1897 the Garden Reach munici¬ 
pality and in 1901 the Tollygunge municipality were separated from it. 
The constitution of the present ‘ South Suburbs' municipality therefore 
dates from 1901. The income during the three years following its 
constitution has averaged Rs, 52,000, and the expenditure Rs. 32,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 79,000, including Rs. ir,ooo derived 
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from a tax on houses and lands and Rs. 29,000 obtained from the sale- 
proceeds of Government securities and the withdrawal of savings bank 
deposits. The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 52,000, of which 
Rs. 29,000 represented the outlay on the introduction of a supply of 
filtered water. I'he principal villages now within the municipality are 
Barisa and Behala. 

Calcutta and Eastern Canals. —A system of navigable channels 
in the Twenty-four Parganas, Khulna, Backergunge, and Faridpur 
Districts of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, extending over 
a length of 1,127 miles, of which 47 miles, including Tolly’s Nullah, 
are artificial canals, and the remainder are natural channels, mainly tidal 
creeks in the Sundarbans. These stretch eastwards from the Hooghly 
across the Ganges delta and afford means of intercommunication 
between the mouths of the latter river. The channels are under the 
supervision and control of Government, and tolls are charged on vessels 
using the artificial canals. 

This is one of the most important systems of river canals in the world, 
judged by the volume of the traffic, which averages 1,000,000 tons 
per annum, valued at nearly four millions sterling. The situation of 
(Calcutta makes it the natural outlet for the Ganges valley; and this 
position has been enormously strengthened by the construction of 
railways, but other measures were necessary to enable it to tap the trade 
of the Brahmaputra valley and to focus the rich traffic of the eastern 
Districts. The intermediate country is a maze of tidal creeks, for the 
most part running north and south but connected here and there by 
cross-channels, wide near the sea-face but narrow and tortuous farther 
inland. These inland channels are constantly shifting as the deposit of 
silt raises their beds, while on the other hand the great estuaries near 
the sea-face are not navigable by country boats from June to October, 
owing to the strong sea-breezes which prevail during the south-west 
monsoon. This system of canals was devised, therefore, in order to 
allow country boats to pass from the eastern Districts to Calcutta by 
a direct inland route, and the problem has been to keep the natural 
cross-channels clear of silt, and to connect them with each other and 
with Calcutta by a system of artificial canals. The channels have been 
in use for many years; and it is along them that the rice, jute, and 
oilseeds of East and North Bengal, the tea of Assam and Cachar, and 
the jungle produce of the Sundarbans pour into Calcutta, while they 
also carry the exports of salt, piece-goods, and kerosene oil from 
Calcutta to those Districts. 

Before the opening of Tolly’s Nullah, boats could approach Cal¬ 
cutta only by a route close to the sea-face which brought them into the 
Hooghly by the Baratala creek, 70 miles below Calcutta; and thi^ route 
was not only circuitous but was impracticable for country boats during 
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the rainy season. 'Die pioneer of the system was Major Tolly, who in 
1777 canalized an old bed of the Ganges, from its confluence with the 
Hooghly at Hastings, a little south of Fort William, in Calcutta, south- 
eastwards to Gariya (8 miles). From this point the canal (known as 
Tolly^s Nullah) was carried east to meet the Bidyadhari river at Samuk- 
pota, and thus gave access to an inner route which leads eastwards from 
Port Canning.' In 1810 a further step was taken to facilitate access to 
(Calcutta. An old channel through the Salt Watkr Lakes, east of the 
city, was improved and led westwards by what is now known as the 
Beliaghata canal in the neighbourhood of Sealdah. Between 1826 and 
1831 a new route was opened betwx^en Calcutta and the Jamuna river, 
following the same direct easterly course as the present Bhangar canal, 
the object being to relieve the pressure on Tolly’s Nullah ; a number of 
tidal channels were utilized and connected by six cuts to form a con¬ 
tinuous eastward route. The next step was to cut the (.'ircular canal 
from Chitpur, parallel with the Circular Road, to meet the old Eastern 
canal at Beliaghata, and this was completed in 1831. These canals 
were still choked by the increasing stream of trafflc; and, in order to 
relieve them, the New Cut was opened in 1859, leading from Ulta- 
danga, a point on the Circular canal 3 miles east of Chitpur, south-east 
to Dhapa on the Beliaghata canal. Finally the Bhangar channel was 
canalized in 1899 for a length of 15 miles, thus completing the inner 
channel which had been commenced in 1831. 

The objective of this system is Barisal, the head-quarters of the 
great rice-growing District of Backergunge, situated 187 miles east of 
Calcutta. There are three alternative routes to Barisal. The one 
generally follow^ed is along the Bhangar canal and Sibsa river to Khulna, 
and thence by the Bhairab river to Pirojpur and Barisal. An alterna¬ 
tive route between Calcutta and Kaliganj on the Ichamati river follows 
Tolly’s Nullah and the Bidyadhari river to Port Canning, and then 
strikes north-eastward. '^I'his is called the Outer route, and twp similar 
alternative routes branch off southwards in Khulna District. The 
main steamer route follows the Hooghly river as far as the Baratala 
creek, and then turns east and north-east, meeting the tw'o routes pre¬ 
viously described at Pirojpur. 

Included in this system is an important channel, known as the 
Madaripur Bll route, which connects the Kumar and Madhumati rivers, 
and is used by jute-laden steamers during the rains; it shortens the 
journey between Khulna and Madaripur by 89 miles. The construction 
of this route was commenced in 1900, and has since been completed. 
The channel is being deepened and widened for the purpose of allowing 
steamers and flats drawing 6 feet of water to use the route during the 
jute season; and the question of still further improving it, so as to 
make it navigable throughout the year, is under consideration. 'Phe net 
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revenue of these canals in 1902-3 was 1*4 lakhs, being 2 per cent, on 
the capital outlay, and the estimated value of cargo carried during the 
year was 497 lakhs. In 1903-4 the receipts amounted to 4 lakhs and 
the net revenue was j* 3 lakhs; while the total capital outlay up to 
March 31, 1904, was 77-1 lakhs. 

Calicut Taluk. — Coast subdivision and taluk in the centre of Mala¬ 
bar District, Madras, lying between 11° 10' and ii® 33' N. and 75° 45' 
and 76° 9' E., vsMth an area of 379 square miles. It contains 74 amsams^ 
or parishes. The population increased from 237,682 in 1891 to 255,612 
in 1901. The land revenue demand amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 2,20,000. 
The taluk contains the municipality of ('alicut (population,’76,981), the 
head-quarters of tlie District, and the seaport of Beypore. 'Bhe Conolly 
C'anal, about 3 miles long, connects the Korapula and Rallayi rivers. 
On the east the taluk is bounded by the plateau of the W^ynaad, the 
chief road to which runs through it. The whole is covered with pictur¬ 
esque undulations, well wooded and interspersed with rice-fields. 

Calicut City. —Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name, and 
also of Malabar District, Madras, situated in 15' N. and 75® 47' E., 
on the Madras Railway, 414 miles from Madras city. It is a picturesque 
place, the streets winding through continuous groves of palms and other 
tropical vegetation. In addition to the various public buildings and 
institutions usual in a District head-quarters, it contains a branch of the 
Bank of Madras, and a Lunatic Asylum with accommodation for 135 
persons. The chief suburbs are at We.st Hill, 3 miles north of the old 
town, where are the barracks of the British infantry detachment and 
the C'ollector’s house, both on small hills ; and at Kallayi, the centre of 
the timber traffic at the mouth of the Kallayi river. 

Calicut is the fourth largest city in the Presidency, and in 1901 had 
a population of 76,981 (42,744 Hindus, 30,158 Muhammadans, and 
4,007 Christians). In 1871 ifs inhabitants numbered 47,962 ; in 1881, 
57>®^5 i in 1891, 66,078, so that it is a growing place. 'Jlie rate of 
increase during the last decade was as high as 16 per cent. The climate 
is on the whole healthy, though relaxing ; but the want of a drainage 
and water-supply system renders the crowded quarters of the city 
insanitary. Calicut was constituted a municipality in 1869. The 
income and expenditure during the decade ending 1900 averaged 
Rs. 66,000 and Rs. 63,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 83,000 (mainly derived from the taxes on houses, land, and pro¬ 
fessions), and the expenditure was Rs. 81,000. 

The vernacular form of Calicut is Kolikod, which means ‘ cock-fort ’; 
and the tradition regarding its foundation is that when Cheraman 
Perumai, the last of the kings of Malabar, retired to Mecca in the ninth 
century and divided his kingdom among his chiefs, he gave to the 
Zamorin of Calicut as much land as a cock crowing from Talli temple 
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could be heard over. I'lie Zamorins, with the help of Arab traders 
settled at Beypore, soon extended their powers and made the town the 
centre of a dominion extending from Tikkodi to Chetwai. The Arab 
writers of the thirteenth century describe Calicut as one of the great 
ports of the west coast, full of magnificent buildings, and noted for the 
security to trade afforded by the power of the Zamorin and the justice 
with which he treated foreign settlers. In the fifteenth century the 
place seems to have been the most important town in Malabar. It was 
the first port of India visited by Europeans, and gave its name to calico, 
one of the chief articles of the early trade ; but, owing to the opposition 
of the Arab traders, the ]!)uro])ean settlements here were not so iin[)or~ 
tant as those at ("ochin and Cannanore. The Portuguese adventurer 
Covilham was the first European to visit Calicut (in i486) ; but trade 
only began with the arrival of Vasco da Gama in 1498. A factory was 
established, but Da Gama was badly treated by the Zamorin. Two 
years later Cabral established a factory of seventy Portuguese, which 
was immediately destroyed by the Ma[){)illas, and most of the inmates 
murdered. In revenge the Unvn was bombarded, and the port was then 
left alone by the Portuguese for some years. In 1510 Albuquerque 
attacked Calicut at the instigation of the Raja of Cochin, but was 
repulsed. A year later the Zamorin allowed the Portuguese to build 
a fort on the north bank of the Kallayi river ; but he continued secretly 
hostile to their trade, the fort was abandoned in 1525, and the Portu¬ 
guese did not again attempt a .settlement at Calicut itself. 

The English connexion with the town dates from 1615, when Captain 
Keeling arrived with three ships and concluded a treaty with the Zamorin \ 
but no settlement was established till 1664, when a trading agreement 
was made with the Zamorin by the East India Company. The Zamorin, 
however, gave little encouragement to the Company, and it was not until 
1759 that they were allowed to tile their factory. I'he French settlement 
dates from 1698. During the wars with France it thrice came into the 
possession of the English, but was finally restored to France in 1819. 
It at present consists of about 6 acres of ground, called the Logo, near 
the sea-shore south of the pier. The Danish Government established 
a factory at Calicut in 1752. It was partially destroyed in 1784, and 
soon afterwards incorporated in the British settlement. The Dutch 
never hacj any station at the place. 

During the Mysore Wars the town suffered severely, and was twice 
pillaged by the Muhammadan armies, in 1773 and 1788. On the 
latter occasion Tipu Sultan made a determined effort to establish a rival 
capital at Ferokh on the south bank of the Beypore river, but the 
attempt failed. In 1790 Calicut was occupied by the British in their 
operations against Tipu, and by the Treaty of Seringapatam in 1792 it 
finally passed under the dominion of the Company. 
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Calicut now ranks second among the ports of Malabar and fourth 
among those in the Tresidency. During the five years ending 1902-3 
the value (jf its imports averaged 72^ lakhs, and of its e:xports 132 lakhs. 
The corresponding figures for 1903-4 were 57-^ lakhs and 136 lakhs. 
Grain and salt form the bulk of the imports, while one-fourth of the 
exports consists of coffee. The city contains a steam spinning mill, 
established in 1883, with an annual out-turn of 5 50 tons of cotton yarn ; 
a steam manure factory, which produces every year about 1,950 tons ; 
and a steam saw-mill in the suburb of Kallayi, at which timber to the 
value of 2 lakhs is sawn annually. There are also steam tilc-w(;rks and 
coffee-curing works and a steam oil-mill. The chief temple of Calicut 
is held in much repute. 

Calimere, Point (the Calligicum of Ptolemy).—A low promontory 
in the Tirulturaippundi idluk of Tanjore District, Madras, situated in 
ro° j 8' N. and 51' E., 40 miles from Point Pedro in Ceylon. A 
lighthouse was erected on it in 1902. Inland stretches a ‘ reserved ’ forest 
extending over 6^ s(iuare miles, w^here antelope, spotted deer, and wild 
hog are to be met with. Ponies are bred in the neighbourhood in 
small numbers, and Ujbacco is largely grown. To bathe in the sea at 
Point Cali mere is considered sacred by the Hindus, and the place has 
a temple which is an object of j)iigrimage. The promontory was 
once used as a sanitarium, but it is now said to be malarious from 
April to June. 

Calinga. —Name of an ancient kingdom in the north of the Madras 
Presidency. See Kalinga. 

Calingapatam.-' Port in the Chicacole taluk of Ganjam District, 
Madras, situated in 18° 20' N. and 84^ 8' E., at the mouth of the 
Vamsadh.ira river, 17 miles from Chicacole. Population (1901), 
5,019. It was one of the early seats of Muhammadan government in 
the Telugu country. Signs of its ancient importance are still visible in 
the ruins of many mosques and other buildings. After rain, small gold 
coins of great age are found on the site of the old city. Having a safe 
anchorage, it is a regular place of call for steamers. The port is an 
open roadstead, protected on the south by a sandy point and some 
rocks which extend seaward about half a mile from the shore. These 
rise above water near the land, but are submerged farther out. On this 
sandy point, about a mile south of the port, stands a lighthouse 73 feet 
in height, exhibiting a white occultating light, visible 14 miles at sea 
in clear weather. It is protected from the sandhills which are drifting 
towards it, and threaten to bury it, by a casuarina plantation. The 
exports from Calingapatam, consisting chiefly of grain and pulse, myra- 
bolams, and turmeric, were valued in 1903-4 at 6 lakhs. The imports, 
mainly haberdashery, glass-ware, and gunny-bags from Indian ports, 
were valued at only Rs. 12,000. The coasting trade has decreased con- 
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siderably since the construction of the East Coast Railway. Calinga- 
patam possesses one of the four salt factories of the District. The 
pans cover an area of 517 acres, and yielded a revenue in 1903-4 of 
Rs. 3,27,000. 

Calpee. -Town and tahsll in Jalaiin District, United Provinces. 
See KalpL 

Cambay {Khamhayat ox Khambhat ).—Feudatory State in the l\jlitical 
Agency of K iira, Bombay, lying at the head of the gulf of the same 
name, in the western part of the province of Gujarat, between 22® 9' 
and 2 2*^' 41' N. and 72^ 20' and 73° 5' E., with an area of 350 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by tlie District of Kaira; on the 
east by Kaira and Baroda; on the south by tlie Ciulf of Cambay; 
and on the west by the Sabarmati river, separating it from Ahmadabad. 
The boundaries of the State are very irregular; some villages belonging 
to the Gaikwar of Baroda and to the British Government are entirely 
surrounded by Cambay territory, while Cambay villages are found in 
Kaira District. The country is flat and open, interspersed here and 
there, generally in the vicinity of the villages, with 
^spects^ groves of fine trees, such as the mango, tamarind, 
banyan c^r and fipal. From the position of 

the State between the Sabarmati and Mahi, both of which are tidal 
rivers, the soil is no soaked with salt that the water becomes brackish 
at a little distance below the surface. 

Cambay is a gentle, undulating, alluvial plain, without any rock 
ex])osure. The fauna does not differ from that of the neighbouring 
British District of Kaira, though the former presence of tigers in large 
numbers is said to be indicated by the site of a village named Vagh 
Talao or ‘ tiger tank.’ I 1 ic climate is equable, the temperature rising 
to 108® in ISlay, when the minimum is 75^ and falling as low as 46"" 
in January, at which season 84® is the maximum. The annual rainfall 
averages 31 inches. 

The name is said to be derived from kha?nbha or sfambhaAirth^ the 
pool of Mahadeo under the form of the pillar god. Cambay is inen- 
Historv tioned by Masaudi (913); but the prosperity of 
the town is traditionally referred to the grant of its 
present site to a body of Brahmans in 997. During the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries Cambay appears as one of the chief ports of 
the Anhilvada kingdom ; and at the conquest of that kingdom by the 
Musalmans in 1298 it is said to have been one of the richest towns 
in India. 


According to Lieutenant Robertson*s Historical Narrative of Cambay^ 
the Parsis of Gujarat sailed from Persia about the end of the seventh 
or beginning of the eighth century. A great number of their ships 
foundered in a storm, and only a few arrived at Sanjan, about 70 
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miles south of Surat. They obtained permission to land after some 
difficulty, and on certain conditions, the chief of which were that they 
should speak the Gujarati language and abstain from beef. The ParsTs 
remained for many years in the vicinity of Sanjan, pursuing a coasting 
trade; but eventually they spread over the neighbouring districts, and 
became so numerous at ("ambay that they outnumbered the original 
inhabitants and took possession of the town. After a short period, 
however, thcjy were driven out with great slaughter by the Hindus, who 
held the territory until conquered by the Muhammadans in 1298. 

In the fifteenth century, with the growing wealth and power of the 
(iujarat kingdom, Cambay regained its former prosperity, and at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century formed one of the chief centres of 
commerce in Western India. Large vessels unloaded their cargoes at 
Gogha, wlience they were conveyed in small craft to ('ambay. In 1538 
the Portuguese lilundered the town, and the country remained in a state 
of disorder until 1573, when it was reduced by the emperor Akbar. 
Though free from disturbance during the next century, the gradual silt¬ 
ing up of the har])Our drove a large part of the Cambay trade to Surat. 
Its manufactures, however, still retained their former importance; 
and in r6i6 the English, followed by the Dutch in 1617, established 
factories there. On the death of Aurangzeb, when the Mughal power 
commenced to decline, the country was exposed to the ravages of the 
Marathas, who exacted large contributions. (Cambay appears to have 
been established as a distinct State about 1730. The founder of the 
present family of chiefs was Momin Khan, the last but one of the 
Muhammadan governors of (iujarat. While he held the office of 
governor, his son-in-law Nizam Khan had charge of ("ambay. On 
Momin Khan’s death in 1742 his son Muftakhir (Momin Khan II) 
basely compassed the death of Nizam Khan and assumed the govern¬ 
ment of Cambay. The Maratha leaders had already partitioned Gujarat; 
but Momin Khan II successfully resisted the claims of the Peshwa to 
tribute, until, by the Treaty of Bassein, the Peshwa’s rights over Cambay 
were transferred to the British. The principal item of this disputed 
tribute consisted of a nominal half-share in the sea and land customs, 
deducting cost of collection. The British Government found much 
difficulty in inducing the Nawab to revise the complicated and onerous 
tariff of sea customs, which was highly injurious to trade; but in 1856 
an arrangement was made by which the methods of collection were 
assimilated to those obtaining in civilized countries. 

The ruler is a Muhammadan of the Shiah sect. He has received a 
sanady guaranteeing any succession to his State that may be legitimate 
according to Muhammadan law. He is entitled to a salute of ii 
guns. A tribute of Rs. 21,924 is paid to the British Government. 

Cambay contains 2 towns and 88 villages. The population was 
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89,722 in 1891, but fell to 75,225 in 1901, owing to the famine of 
1899-1900. The density is 215 persons to the 
o u a ion. square mile. Hindus form 81 per cent, of the total, 
Musalmans 13 per cent., and Jains 5 per cent. The only important 
town is Camhay. The most numerous Hindu castes are Kolis (14,000), 
Kunbis (12,000), and Rajputs (5,000). They are mainly cultivators, 
though Kunbfs now work as carnelian polishers, an art formerly jirac- 
tised by the Musalmans. J^irsis have ceased to be of importance, and 
the decline of trade has taken many of the trading castes to Bombay. 
Nearly half the population (30,000) is supported by agriculture. The 
Irish Presbyterian Mission has a branch at Cambay. 

Towards the north and west the soil is generally black, and well 
suited for the cultivation of wheat and cotton. To the east it is fit 
for only inferior sorts of grain, abundant crops of 
which are grown in favourable years. Of the total 
area, 84 square miles arc unfit for cultivation and 224 arc cultivable. 
Of the latter, 154 square miles were under cultivation in 1903-4, the 
residue being composed of fallow (11 square miles) and cultivable 
waste (59 square miles). Only 903 acres of land were irrigated. The 
chief crops are the ordinary varieties of millets and pulse, rice, wheat, 
cotton, indigo, and tobacco. The cultivation of indigo has of late years 
greatly fallen off. Besides the Nareshwar tank and the Alang canal, 
there are 1,292 wells and 36 tanks for irrigation purposes. The supply 
of drinking-water is chiefly drawn from wells, in which water is found 
throughout the greater part of the year. Near the town of Cambay, 
skirting the shore of the gulf, and along the banks of the Mahi and 
Sabarmati rivers, stretch vast tracts of salt marsh land submerged at 
high spring-tides. About three-quarters of a square mile of salt-waste 
is in process of reclamation by means of an embankment built along 
the seashore, which holds up rain-water. 

The chief articles of manufacture are salt, cloth, carpets, embroidery, 
and carved carnelians, w^hich are imported from Ratanpur and other 
places in the Rajpipla State. The chocolate-coloured 

coiMimic^ions. *”'Ought from Kathiawar; agates come from 

* Kapadvanj and Suklatirtha on the Narbada river, and 
from Ra^jkot in Kathiawar. There are two cotton-ginning factories and 
1,400 hand-looms, supporting over 3,000 persons. An experimental 
school for weaving was opened in 1904. 

During the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries Cambay 
had a trade history of much interest. At the close of the thirteenth 
century it was one of the two chief ports of Western India, whence 


were exported indigo in abundance, cotton, fine cloth, and large 
quantities of hides. Its chief imports were gold, silver, copper, tiitia 
(copper sulphate), madder from the Red Sea, and horses from the 
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Persian Gulf. By the opening of the sixteenth century Cambay had 
added many other articles to its export list, and had dealings with 
fifteen marts in India, Persia, Arabia, and East Africa. The transfer 
of trade to Surat at the close of the sixteenth century dealt a severe 
blow to Cambay’s importance, and by 1802 its trade had dwindled to 
a very low ebb. Trade revived during the nineteenth century and was 
valued at one lakh in 1874-5. The total imports in 1897-8, previous 
to the severe famine of 1899 1900, consisted chiefly of molasses, timber, 
clarified butter, grain, carnclians, metal, piece-goods, silk, coco-nuts, 
and sugar, and were valued at more than 5 lakhs; while the exports, 
including tobacco, wrought carnelians, and sundries, were worth 4 lakhs. 
The total value of the sea-borne trade in 1903-4 was 6*5 lakhs. Before 
the advent of railways, goods and passengers were carried by boat to 
Bombay and other ports. Now the passenger traffic is almost entirely 
by rail. I'he mode of transit into the interior by native carts, camels, 
or pack-bullocks has been discontinued since the opening of a line 
from Cambay to Petlad. For communication by water, except during 
the monsoon months, boats of under 6 tons at ordinary tides, and 
under 50 tons at spring-tide.s, ply between ('anibay and Bombay, Surat, 
Broach, Gogha, and other f)orts. The head of the gulf forms neither 
a safe nor commodious harbour, in consequence of the constant shifting 
of its bed from the force of the tides and the currents of the rivers Mahi 
and Sabarmati, Ships of more than 50 tons never visit ("ambay. The 
lightship at the port exhibits a steady white light over an area of 8 miles. 

There arc 45 miles of unmetalled roads in the State, the two longest 
being from Cambay to Golana (16 miles) and from Cambay to Kanavada 
(r6|). The C'ambay-Petlad Railway, a broad-gauge line 22*42 miles 
in length, connecting with the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway at Anand, was opened in 1901 at a cost of 15 lakhs, of which 
the State contributed 9, There is only one post and telegraph office 
in the State. 

In 1899-1900 Cambay State suffered severely from famine. Relief 
measures commenced in October, 1899, and were'dosed in July, 1900, 
though gratuitous relief was continued till the end 
of January, 1901. The highe.st number of persons 
on the relief works was 3,174 in February, and of persons gratuitously 
relieved, 1,948 in June. More than Rs. 80,000 was spent on relief, 
of which Rs. 48,371 was devoted to works and Rs. 32,432 to gratuitous 
relief. The loss of cattle is estimated at more than 30,000. 

The Nawab exercises full jurisdiction within the State, but cannot 

try British subjects for capital offences without the . ^ ^ 

r.- 1 A i-. 11 ft— Administration. 

Political Agent s permission, 1 he Collector of Kaira 

exercises the u.sual political control, but does not ordinarily entertain 

appeals. 


Famine, 
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The State has a revenue of 5^ lakhs and an expenditure of 4 lakhs, 
of which R». 65,000 go into the chiefs purse. The chief sources of 
revenue arc land revenue, excise, and customs. The land revenue is 
regulated by a survey settlement introduced in 1894, which replaced 
the old bhdgbatai system of payment in kind. The settlement increased 
the revenue by nearly half a lakh. The survey rates are: for ‘ dry ^ 
land, from Rs. 3-3 to Rs. 6-0 per acre; for rice land, from Rs. 6-6 to 
Rs. 10; while garden rates are merged in the ‘dry-crop^ rates in the 
shape of a subsoil water assessment. The total land revenue demand 
amounts to 3 lakhs, while the local fund cess of half an anna per rupee 
of assessment brings in Rs. 14,000. In 1901-2 British currency was 
substituted for the State coins. In 1880 the Cambay salt-works were 
closed, the output since then being restricted to the requirements of 
the Darbar, namely, 500 maunds. No opium may be produced in the 
State. Excise arrangements have been controlled by the State since 
1904, the previously existing lease to the British Ciovernment having 
expired in that year. During the last ten years the State has spent 
more than 6 lakhs on public works, including many schools, roads, 
and a dispensary. 

The military force consists of 236 men, for the most part undis¬ 
ciplined. The police number 170, exclusive of village watchmen 
numbering 366. The State contains one jail, with a daily average 
in 1903-4 of 25 prisoners. Public instruction is imparted in 26 schools^ 
including a high school and 2 girls’ schools, the total number of pupils 
in 1903-4 being 1,880. Besides these, 15 private schools have 551 
pupils. There are 2 hospitals and 2 dispensaries, treating about 
33,000 patients a year at a cost of Rs. 7,000. A veterinary dispensary 
is also maintained at a cost of Rs. 1,000. More than 1,400 persons 
are vaccinated annually. 

Cambay, Gulf of. —The name for the strip of sea w-hich separates 
the peninsula of Kathiawar from the Northern Bombay coast. The 
gulf was in ancient times much frequented by Arab mariners. 
Surat lies at the eastern point of its mouth, the Portuguese settlement 
of Diu at the w^estem mouth, and Cambay town at its northern 
extremity. The gulf receives two great rivers, the Tapti and Narbada, 
on its eastern side, the Mah! and Sabarmati on the north, and several 
small rivers from Kathiawar on the west. Owing to the causes 
mentioned under Cambay Town the gulf is silting up, and is now 
resSrted to only by small craft. The once famous harbours of Surat 
and Broach on its coast have ceased to be used by foreign commerce. 

Cambay Town {Khambdyat or Capital of the 

State of Cambay, Bombay, situated in 22° 18' N. and 72® 40' E., at 
the head of the Gulf of Cambay, on the north of the estuary of the 
river Mahi, 52 miles south of AhmadSbad, Population (1901), 31,780: 
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namely, 21,975 Hindus, 6,584 Muhammadans, 3,063 Jains, 23 Christians, 
and 134 PSrsIs. The city was originally surrounded by a brick wall 
perforated for musketry, flanked with irregular towers without fosse or 
esplanade; but the works are now out of repair, and few of the guns 
mounted are serviceable. Only portions of the wall remain, enclosing 
a circumference of not more than 3 miles. The palace of the Nawab 
is in good repair, but built in an inferior style of architecture. The 
Jama Masjid was erected in 1325, in the time of Muhammad Shah; 
the pillars in the interior were taken from desecrated Jain temples, and, 
though arranged without much attention to architectural effect, give 
a picturesque appearance. Many ruins still attest the former wealth 
of Cambay. It is mentioned, under the name of Cambaet, as a place 
of great trade by Marcf) Polo (r/Vr. 1293), and by his countryman and 
contemporary Marino Sanudo, as one of the two great trading ports 
of India (Cambeth). 

The commercial decline of this once flourishing mart is due in great 
measure to the silting-up of the gulf, and to the ‘ bore ’ or rushing tide 
in the north of the gulf and at the entrances of the Mahi and Sal)armatl 
rivers. High spring-tides rise and fall as much as 33 feet, and the tide 
runs at a velocity of from 6 to 7 knots an hour. In ordinary springs 
the rise and fall is 25 feet, and the current 4I to 6 knots. Great 
damage is thus frequently caused to shipping, the more so as the 
average depth of the channel is only from 4 to 6 Aithoms; and the 
hazard is greatly increased by the constantly shifting shoals, caused 
by the frequent inundation of the rivers. 

Cambay is celebrated for the manufacture of agate, carnelian, and 
onyx ornaments. The carnelians come chiefly from mines in the 
vicinity of Ratanpur, in the State of Rajpipla, Rewa Kantha Agency. 
The preparation of the stones was thus described in 1821 by 
Mr. J. Willoughby, Assistant to the Resident at Baroda:— 

‘The Bhils, who are the miners, commence their operations about 
September and leave off in April, when they commence burning the 
carnelians. The operation of burning is performed by digging a hole, 
one yard square, in which are placed earthen pots filled with the 
carnelians, which, to facilitate the proce.ss, have for some time previous 
been exposed to the sun. The bottoms of the pots are taken out, and 
a layer of about 6 or 7 inches of cow or goat-dung, strewed above and 
below them, is set on fire, which, when consumed, has rendered the 
stones ready for the ("ambay merchants.* 

The three principal colours of the carnelians are red, white, and yellow, 
the first of which is considered the mo.st valuable. 

The town is administered as a municipality, with an average income 
of about Rs. 7,000 (chiefly derived from octroi), which is augmented 
by a contribution from the State revenues. The public institutions 
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include an experimental weaving-school, two hospitals, a high school, 
and the Lord Reay public library. 

Campbellpore {Kdmi/pur),— ('antonment in the Attock tahsil^ and 
head-quarters of Attock district, Punjab, situated in 33® 46' N. and 
72° 22' E., on the North-Western Railway, and connected by a rough, 
unmetalled road, 11 miles long, with the grand trunk road. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 3,036. It takes its name from Kamilpur, a small adjacent 
village. The garrison consists of a battery of field artillery, a company 
of garrison artillery, and an ammunition column. Campbellpore*is 
also the head-quarters of a silladdr camel corps. The income and 
expenditure of (xintonment funds during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 5,300 and Rs. 5,200 respectively. 

Canara, North.— -District in the Southern Division, Bombay. See 
K ANAR A, North. 

Canara, South. District in Madras. See Kanaka, South. 

Candahar. — Province and city in Afghanistan. See Kandahar. 

Cannanore. —Head-quarters of the Chirakkal taluk of Malabar 
District, Madras, situated in ij° 52'N. and 75® 22'E., in a shallow 
bay of the Arabian Sea, 470 miles by rail from Madras city. Besides 
the usual public offices the town contains a branch of the Basel German 
Mission, with a mercantile establishment where various cotton fabrics 
are manufactured, and a Central jail with accommodation for 865 
males and 31 females. 

Cannanore was once the capital of the Kolattiri Raja, the chief rival 
of the Zamorin, and became an important emporium of trade with 
Persia and Arabia during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, from 
which time dates the rise of the family of the All Rajas, or Sea Kings, 
of Cannanore. Their origin is uncertain; but tradition assigns the 
foundation of the family to a Nayar minister of the Kolattiri Raja, who 
was converted to Islam about the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Towards the end of the century the family appears to have obtained 
the port and town of Old Cannanore as a grant from the Kolattiri 
Raja. The All Raja became his chief admiral and the head of the 
Cannanore Mappillas; and his power gradually increased till by the 
eighteenth century he was practically independent of his suzerain 
and was able to put 25,000 men in the field. 

Cannanore was one of the earliest Portuguese settlements. In 1498 
Vasco da Gama touched there, by invitation of the Kolattiri Raja, 
on his way home from Calicut. Three years later Cabral founded 
a factory; and in 1502 Da Gama, on his second voyage to India, 
concluded a treaty with the Raja and left 200 Portuguese in Cannanore. 
The factory continued to flourish, and in 1505 Almeyda was allowed to 
build a fort. In the next year he won a great naval victory in the 
Cannanore bay over the Zamorin and his Mappillas, which finally 
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established the Portuguese naval supremacy. The fort and factory 
continued in possession of the Portuguese till they wore conquered by 
the Dutch in the middle of the seventeenth century. The Dutch held 
the fort till 1771, when they sold it to the All Raja, whose power had 
considerably increased during Haidar Al^^s first invasion. In 1783 the 
fort was taken by the British, as the Bibi of Cannanore had detained 
250 British soldiers on their way to join the forces against Tipu; but in 
the next year the Bibi entered into a treaty with the British and the 
fort was restored to her. h'inally, in 1790, owing to the unsatisfactory 
behaviour of the Bibi, who had throughout secretly favoured the 
Mysore Sultan, (kxnnanore was again besieged and the Bibi made an 
unconditional surrender. Cannanore then became the military head¬ 
quarters of the British on the west coast, and continued to be so till 
1887, when the head-quarters was transferred to the Nilgiris. A settle¬ 
ment was made in 1796 with the Bibi, who agreed to pay Rs. 15,000 
per annum as the assessment on her houses, parambas^ &c., in and 
near ("annanorc, and on her trade and jmunam property in the Lac- 
CADiVK Islands, 'fhe settlement appears to have been similar to 
the temporary settlements for the collection of revenue made with 
the other Malabar Rajas, which were subse(|uently superseded by the 
ryohvari system ; but the settlement with tlu? Bibi has continued in 
force till the present time. 

Cannanore has lost a good deal of its impt^rtance as a trade centre. 
It now ranks fourth among the ports of Malabar, the value of its 
imports in 1903-4 being 25 lakhs and of its exports 15 lakhs. Pepper, 
salted fish, and cotton fabrics are the chief exports, and rice and cotton 
yarn the chief imports. It has also suffered from the decline of its 
importance as a military station, and the many untenanted bungalows 
are a melancholy reminder of departed prosperity. The south-west 
line of the Madras Railway is how being extended into South Kanara, 
via Cannanore. The population in 1901 was 27,811, including 11,711 
Hindus, 12,893 Muhammadans, and 3,180 Christians. The town was 
made a municipality in 1870. The income during the decade ending 
1900 averaged Rs. 29,000, and the exjienditure Rs. 28,000. In 1903-4 
they were Rs. 38,000 and Rs. 37,000 respectively, the chief income 
being from the taxes on houses and land. 

Canning, Port {Matla ).—Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
the Di.strict of the Twenty-four Parganas, Bengal, situated in 22® 19' N. 
and 88° 39' E., at the junction of the Bidyadhari and Matla rivers. 
Population (1901), 1,049. Between 1853 and 1870 an attempt was 
made to create a port at Canning as an auxiliary to Calcutta, in con¬ 
sequence of the deterioration of the river Hooghly, which was then 
believed to be rapidly closing. I^nd was acejuired by Government in 
1853, and in 1862 a municipality was created, to which the land was 
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transferred. In 1865 the Port Canning Company was formed to 
develop the port. In that year it was visited by twenty-six ships, and 
for a time the company’s shares rose at an unprecedented rate; but the 
number of ships visiting the port dropped to one vessel in 1868-9, and 
the failure of the scheme was then recognized. Litigation ensued, and 
in 1870 the company went into liquidation and was reconstructed as 
the ‘ Port Canning Land Company, Limited.’ This company is under 
Pars! management, the shares being held in Bombay, and is engaged 
in leasing reclamations in the Sundarhans. The lands held by it have 
been sub-leased; and the middlemen, who have again sublet them to 
others, reap most of the profits. Canning is now a Government estate, 
and the only relics of the wild speculation of the sixties are a railway 
which does a little traffic in timber and other produce from the 
Sundarbans, some ruined jetties, and the remains of a tramway line. 

Caragola. —Village in Purnea District, Bengal, ^ee Karagola. 

Cardamom Hills. — Range of hills in Travancore State, Madras, 
lying between 9® 26' and 10° 8' N. and 76° 40' and 77° 7' E., south 
of the Anaimudi group. They form an elevated plateau at a height of 
3,000 to 3,500 feet, with peaks and hills running up to 5,000 feet, and 
comprise the High Range in the north, the (Cardamom Hills proper in 
the centre, and those of Pirmeo in the south. Area, about t,ooo 
square miles; population (1901), 21,589. Though not a distinct 
revenue division, they form a separate division for magisterial and 
certain other purposes, under the charge of a Superintendent and 
District magistrate assisted by a first-class magistrate located at Pinned. 
Cardamoms formed a State monopoly till 1896, when a system of 
land tax was introduced. The ryots now receive permanent occupancy 
rights, with the power to relinquish their holdings at will. They are 
mostly natives of neighbouring British Districts, and own no property 
in Travancore except these cardamom lands. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 13,698 acres, of which 12,579 acres paid the 
prescribed assessment of Rs. 6-4 per acre. Since the abolition of 
the monopoly, European capital has thrown itself largely into this 
enterprise. Viewed from the economic and industrial aspect, however, 
the chief value of the hills lies less in their eminent suitability for 
cardamom cultivation than in the fact that they are now the chief seat 
of the tea-planting industry. A large amount of British money has 
been invested in this industry, the capital of one company alone 
amounting to a million sterling. The High Range is the centre of the 
greatest activity, and is the largest and most compact tea district in 
Southern India. The hills are tapped by roads and bridle-paths, which 
connect them with the Cochin State and the sea on the west and with 
the British Districts on the east. The expenditure by the Travancore 
State on public works in this area in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,47,000. The 
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Cardamom Hills are provided with civil and criminal courts, police 
stations, post offices, hospitals, telegraphic and telephonic lines, 
schools, &c. 

Carnatic {Kannada^ Karndta^ Karndtaka^desa), —I’roperly, as the 
name implies, ‘ the Kanarese country/ The name has, however, been 
erroneously applied by modern European writers to the Tamil country 
of Madras, including the Telugu District of Nellore. The boundaries 
of the true ("arnatic, or Karnataka-desa, arc given by Wilks as 

‘Commencing near the town of Bidar, 18^ 45' N., about 60 miles 
north-west from Hyderabad (Deccan). Following the course of the 
Kanarese language to the south-east, it is found to be limited by a 
waving line which nearly touches Adoni, winds to the west of Gooty, 
skirts the town of Anantapur, and passing through Nandidroog, 
touches the range of the Eastern Ghats ; thence pursuing their southern 
course to the mountainous pass of Gazzalhati, it continues to follow 
the abrupt turn caused by the great chasm of the western hills between 
the towns of Coimbatore, Pollachi, and Palghat; and, sweeping to the 
north-west, skirts the edges of the precipitous Western Ghats, nearly 
as far north as the sources of the Kistna; whence following first an 
eastern and afterwards a north-eastern course, it terminates in rather 
an acute angle near Bidar, already described as its northern limit.* 

This country has been ruled wholly or in part by many dynasties, 
of whom the Andhras or Satavahanas, the Kadambas, the Pallavas, 
the Gangas, the C'halukyas, the Ra.shtrakutas, the ('holas, the later 
Chalukyas, the Hoysalas, and the house of Vijayanagar are the most 
prominent. 'Fhe Vijayanagar kings, who came into power about the 
year 1336, conquered the whole of the peninsula south of the Tunga- 
bhadra river. They were completely overthrown by the Muhammadans 

1565, and retired first to Penukonda, and then to Chandragiri, one 
branch of the family remaining at Anagundi opposite to their old 
capital. It w^as these conquests that probably led to the extension 
of the term ‘ Carnatic * to the southern plain country; and this latter 
region came to be called Karnata Pay«anghat, or ‘lowlands,* to dis 
tinguish it from Karnata Balaghat, or the ‘hill country/ When the 
Muhammadan kings of the Deccan ousted the Vijayanagar dynasty, 
they divided the north of the Vijayanagar country between them into 
Carnatic Hyderabad (or Golconda) and Carnatic Bijapur, each being 
further subdivided into Payanghat and Balaghat. At this time, accord¬ 
ing to Wilks, the northern boundary of Karnata (Carnatic) was the 
Tungabhadra. 

Speaking of this period and the modern misapplication of the 
name, Bishop Caldwell says {Grammar of the Dravidian Languages^ 

pp- 34-s):— 

‘The term Karnata or Karnataka is said to have been a generic 
term, including both the Telugu and Kanarese peoples and their 
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languages, though it is admitted that it usually denoted the latter alone, 
and though it is to the latter that the abbreviated form Kannadam 
has been approi)riated. Karnataka (that which belongs to Karnata) 
is regarded as a Sanskrit word by native Pandits ; but I agree with 
Dr. (Jundert in })rcferring to derive it from the Dravidian words kar^ 
“ black,” nddu (the adjective form of which in Telugu is ndti),, “ country,” 
that is, “the black country,” a term very suitable to designate the 
“ black cotton soil,” as it is called, of the plateau of the Southern 
Deccan. The use of the term is of considerable antiejuity, as we find 
it in the Vtwdha-Mihira at the beginning of the fifth’ century a.d. 
'Faranatha also mentions Karnata. The word Karnata or Karnataka, 
though at first a generic term, became in process of time the appellation 
of the Kanarese i)eople and of their language alone, to the entire 
exclusion of the Telugu. Karnataka has now got into the hands of 
foreigners, who have given it a new and entirely erroneous application. 
When the Muhammadans arrived in Southern India, they found that 
part of it with which they first became acquainted—the country above 
the Ghats, including Mysore and part of Telingana—called the Karna¬ 
taka country. In course of time, by a misapplication of terms, they 
applied the same name Karnatak, or C'arnatic, to designate the country 
below the Ghats, as well as that which was above. The English have 
carried the misapplication a step farther, and restricted the name to the 
country below the Ghats, which never had any right to it whatever. 
Hence the Mysore country, which is probably the true Carnatic, is no 
longer called by that name; and what is now geographically termed 
“the (Jarnatic” is exclusively the country below the Ghats on the 
(Coromandel coast.' 

It is this latter country which formed the dominions of the Nawabs 
of the Carnatic, who played such an important part in the struggle for 
supremacy between the English and the French in the eighteenth 
century, and which now forms the greater portion of the present 
Madras Presidency. This connotation still survives in the designation 
of Madras regiments as Carnatic infantry. Administratively, however, 
the term Carnatic (or Karnatak as it is there used) is now restricted 
to the Bombay portion of the original Karnata: namely, the Districts of 
Belgaum, Dharwar, and Bijapur, and part of North Kanara, with the 
Native States of the Southern Maratha Agency and Kolhapur. See 
Southern Maratha Country. 

Car Nicobar. —The northernmost of the Nicobar Islands. 

Cashmere.— Native State in Northern India. See Kashmir and 
Jammu. 

Cassergode. —Taluk of South Kanara District, Madras. See 
Kasaragod. 

Castle Rock. —Village in the Supa petha of the Haliyal tdluka of 
North Kanara District, Bombay, situated in 15° 24' N. and 74® 20' E., 
on the Southern Mahratta Railw’'ay, 290 miles from Poona, and an 

' Recte * sixth.’ 
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important frontier post. Population (1901), 117. The Goa frontier is 
3 miles west of the railway station. There is a considerable trade with 
Portuguese possessions, the chief import being salt (value 10 lakhs 
yearly), and the cliief exports grain and cotton for shipment at Mar- 
magao (30 lakhs). Castle Rock has an elevation of 3,000 feet and 
commands many beautiful views. The chief object of interest in the 
vicinity is the P)udh-sagar waterfall on the ghat incline, a few miles 
beyond the Portuguese frontier. "J'hc village contains a dispensary 
belonging to the railway company. 

Caitvery {KdvcH; the Xafir^fio^ of the Greek geographer Ptolemy).— 
A great river (jf Southern India, famous alike for its traditional sanctity, 
its picturesque scenery, and its utility for irrigation. Rising on the 
Brahmagiri, a hill in Coorg, high up amid the AVestern Ghfits (12'' 25' N. 
and 75*^ 34' E.), it flows in a generally south-east direction across the 
plateau of Mysore, and finally pours itself into the Bay of Bengal in 
the Madras District of Tan] ore. Total length, about 475 miles; esti¬ 
mated area of drainage basin, 28,000 square miles. It is known to 
devout Hindus as Dakshina Gan^d^ or the ‘Ganges of the South,’ and 
the whole of its cour.se is holy ground. According to the legend pre¬ 
served in the Agneya and Skanda Puranas, there was once born 
upon earth a girl named Vishnumaya or Lopaniudra, the daughter of 
Brahma; but her divine kither permitted her to be regarded as the 
child of a mortal called Kavera-muni. In order to obtain beatitude 
for her adoptive father, she resolved to become a river whose water 
should jjurify from all sin. Hence it is that even the holy Ganga 
resorts underground, once in the year, to the source of the C^auvery, 
to purge herself from the pollution contracted from the crowd of 
sinners who have bathed in her waters. At Tala Kaveri^ where the 
river rises, and at Bhagamandala, where it receives its first tributary, 
stand ancient temples frequented annually by crowds of pilgrims in 
the month of Tulamasa (October-November). 

The course of the Cauvery in Coorg is tortuous; its bed is rocky; 
its banks are high and covered with luxuriant vegetation. In the dry 
season it is fordable almost anyw^here, but during the rains it swells into 
a torrent 20 or 30 feet deep. In this portion of its course it is joined 
by many tributaries—the Kakkabe, Kadanur, Kumma-hole, Muttara- 
mudi, Chikka-hole, and Survarnavati, or Haringi. Near the frontier, at 
the station of Fraserpet, it is spanned by a magnificent stone bridge, 
516 feet in length. Soon after entering Mysore State, the Cauvery 
passes through a narrow gorge, with a fall of 60 to 80 feet in the rapids 
of Chunchan-Katte. After this it widens to an average breadth of from 
300 to 400 yards till it receives the Kabbani, from which point it swells 
to a much broader stream. Its bed continues rocky, so as to forbid all 
navigation, but its banks are bordered with a rich belt of ‘ wet' cultiva- 
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tion. In its course through Mysore the river is interrupted by no less 
than twelve anicuts (dams) for the purpose of irrigation. Including 
irrigation from the tributaries, the total length of channels on the 
Cauvery system in Mysore in 1904-5 was 968 miles, the area irrigated 
112,000 acres, and the revenue obtained nearly 7 lakhs. The finest 
channel is 72 miles long, and two others each run to 41 miles. The 
construction of three of the principal dams is attributed to the Mysore 
king, Chikka Deva Raja (1672 1704). 

In Mysore the river forms the two islands of SKKiNCiAFArAM and 
SiVASAMUDRAM, about 50 miles apart, which vie in sanctity with the 
island of Srirangam lower down in Trichinopoly District. Both islands 
are approached from the north by interesting bridges of native construc¬ 
tion, composed of hewn-stone pillars founded on the rocky bed of the 
stream, and connected by stone girders. The one at Seringapatam, 
about 1,400 feet long, named the AVellesley Bridge, after the Governor- 
General, was erected between 1803 and 1804 by the famous Diwan 
Purnaiya. That at Sivasanuidram, 1,580 feet long, and called, after 
a Governor of Madras, the Lushington Bridge, was erected between 
1830 and 1832 by a private individual, who also bridged the other arm 
in the same way and was honoured with suitable rewards. The river 
is moreover bridged at Seringapatam for the Mysore State Railway, 
and at Vedatore. The first fresh in the river generally occurs about 
the middle of June. In August the flow of water begins to decrease, 
but the river is not generally fordable till the end of October. 

Enclosing the island of Sivasaniudram are the celebrated Falls ot 
the Cauvery, unrivalled for romantic beauty. The river, here running 
north-east, branches into two channels, each of which makes a descent 
of 320 feet in a succession of rapids and broken cascades. The western 
fall is known as the Gagana Chukki (‘ sky spray'), and the eastern as 
the Bhar Chukki (* heavy spray'). The former, which is itself split by 
a small island, dashes with deafening roar over vast boulders of rex^k in a 
cloud of foam, the column of vapour rising from it being visible at times 
for miles. The eastern fall is quieter, and in the rainy season pours over 
the hill-side in an unbroken sheet a quarter of a mile broad. At other 
times the principal stream falls down a deep recess in the form of 
a horseshoe, and then rushes through a narrow channel, again falling 
about 30 feet into a large basin at the foot of the precipice. This 
waterfall is said to resemble the Horseshoe Fall of Niagara. The 
parted streams unite again on the north-east of the island and hurry on 
through wild and narrow gorges, one point being called the Mekedttu 
or * goat’s leap.’ 

I'he Cauvery has now been harnessed at Sivasamudram, the western 
fall being utilized for generating electricity to drive the machinery at the 
Kolar Gold Fields, 92 miles distant, and to supply electric lighting for 
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the city and power for a mill at Bangalore, 59 miles away. The instal¬ 
lation, delivering 4,000 h.p. at the mines, has been in successful 
operation since the middle 0/ 1902, and was increased by 2,500 h.p. 
in 1905. It was the first of its kind in India, and at the time of 
its inception one of the longest lines of elflfetric transmission in 
the world. 

'riie [)rincipal towns on the river in Mysore are Vedatore, Seringa- 
patam, and Talakad, the last named being an old capital, now almost 
buried under sand-dunes. Crocodiles are numerous ; but they have 
seldom been known to attack fishermen, and the natives in general 
stand in no dread of them. Shoals of large fish, which are held sacred, 
are fed daily by the Brahmans at Ramnathtmr and Yedatore. The 
Mysore tributaries of the Cauvery are, on the north, the Hemava ii, 
Lokapavani, Shimsha, and Arkavati ; on the south, the Lakshman- 
TiRTfiA, Kaijuani, and Suvarnavati or Honnu-hole. 

'I'he Criuvery enters the Presidency of Madras at the Falls of Sivasa- 
mudram, and forms the boundary between the Districts of Coimbatore 
and Salem for a considerable distance, until it strikes into IVichinopoly. 
In this part of its course, near Alambadi in (Coimbatore, there is a 
remarkable rock in the middle of the stream which throws up a column 
of perpetual spray, though the water round it is to all appearances quite 
unbroken. It is called the ‘smoking rock,’ and the natives declare that 
the spray is due to the river pouring into an enormous chasm in its bed. 
("lose under the historic Rock of Trichinopoly the (>auvery breaks at 
the island of Srirangam into two channels (crossed by masonry road 
bridges), which irrigate the delta of Tanjore, the garden of Southern 
India. The more northerly of these channels is called the ("oi.eroon 
(Kollidam); that which continues the course of the river towards the 
east preserves the name of the Cauvery. On the seaward face of the 
delta are the open roadsteads of Tranquebar, Negapatam, and French 
Karikal. In Madras the chief tributaries of the Cauvery are the 
Bhavani, Noyil, and Amaravati. At Erode the river is crossed by the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway, by means of an iron girder- 
bridge, 1,536 feet long with 22 spans, on piers sunk into the solid 
rock. 

The only navigation which exists on the Cauvery is carried on in 
coracles of basket-work, but the Coleroon is navigable for a few miles 
above its mouth by vessels of 4 tons burden. 

Although the water of the Cauvery is utilized to a considerable extent 
for agriculture in Mysore, and also in Coimbatore and Trichinopoly 
Districts, it is in its delta that its value for irrigation becomes most 
conspicuous. At Srirangam, just above the point where it bifurcates to 
form the Coleroon, the flood discharge is estimated at 313,000 cubic 
feet per second. The problem of utilizing this storehouse of agri- 
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cultural wealth was first grappled with about the eleventh century by 
one of the Chola kings, who constructed a massive dam of unhewn 
stone, 1,080 feet long and from 40 to 60 feet broad, below the island of 
Srirangam, to keep the Cauvery separate from the Coleroon and drive it 
towards Tanjore District. This is still in existence and is known as 
the *(kand Anicut.’ It has been improved by British engineers and 
a road bridge has been built upon it. Below it the kings of the same 
dynasty cut several of the chief canals of the delta, some of which stiD 
bear their names, and the Cauvery irrigation is thus less entirely due t6 
the British Government than that in the Godavari and Kistna deltasi 
When the British first came into possession of Tanjore District, irn 
1801, it was found that the great volume of the water-supply was ther^ 
passing down the Coleroon, which runs in a straighter course and a't 
a lower level than the Cauvery, while the Cauvery proper was gradually 
silting up, and the irrigating channels that took off from it werfe 
becoming dry. The object of the engineering works that have beeii 
since constructed is to redress this unequal tendency, and to comp^el 
either channel to carry the maximum of water that can be put to go'od 
use. The first of these was the ‘ Upper Anicut ’ across the head ‘of 
the Coleroon at the upper end of Srirangam Island, constructed by -ir 
Arthur Cotton between 1836 and 1838. This is 2,250 feet long, broken' 
by islands into three sections, and was designed to increase the supply 
in the ("auvery. It was followed in 1845 by a regulating dam, 1,950 
feet long, across the ("auvery near the Grand Anicut, to prevent too 
much water flowing down this latter stream. Close to it a similar 
regulator was constructed in 1848 across the Vennar, one of the main 
branches of the Cauvery. From this point the Cauvery runs north¬ 
east and the Vennar south-east, both of them throwing off branch after 
branch, which in their turn split up into innumerable channels and form 
a vast netw^ork which irrigates the delta. At the off-take of all the more 
considerable of these, head-works have been constructed to control and 
regulate the flow. The Cauvery itself eventually enters the sea by an 
extremely insignificant channel. From the Lower Anicut across that 
stream the Coleroon irrigates land in South Arcot as well as in 'lanjore. 
In the three Districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and South Arcot the 
two rivers wajter 1,107,000 acres, yielding a revenue of 41 lakhs. The 
capital cost of the w^orks of improvement and extension in the delta has 
been 28 lakhs, and the net revenue from them is 8| lakhs, representing 
a return of nearly 31 per cent, on the outlay. 

Cawnpore District {Kanpur ).—Northern District of the Allah¬ 
abad Division, United Provinces, lying between 25° 56' and 26° 58' N. 
and 79*^ 31' and 80® 34' E., with an area of 2,384 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north-east by the Ganges, which divides it from the 
Oudh Districts of Hardol and Unao; on the north-west by FarrukhSbad 
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and Etawah ; on the south-west by the Jumna, which separates it from 
Jalaun and Hamirpur; and on the south east by 
Fatehpur. Cawnpore forms [)art of the Doab, or a^ect^^ 
great alluvial plain between the Ganges and the 
Jumna ; and it does not materially differ in its general features from 
other portions of that vast tract. It consists for the most part of a level 
plain, varied only by the courses of the minor streams whose waters 
eventually swell the great boundary rivers. There is a general slope 
towards the south-west, and all the river channels trend in that direction. 
The Isan cuts off a small angle to the north, joining the Ganges shortly 
after its entry within the limits of Cawnpore ; next come the Pandfi and 
Rind or Arind, which traverse the central portion of the District from 
end to end ; while the Sengar, after a south-westerly course through 
part of the District, turns south abruptly and falls into the Jumna. 
The banks of both the Sengar and the Jumna are deeply furrowed 
by extensive ravines, which ramify in every direction from the central 
gorge. Their desolate appearance contrasts strongly with the rich and 
peaceful aspect of the cultivated country above, d'he Ganges and 
Jumna are navigable throughout their course, but water-borne traffic has 
decreased. Although no lakes of any size exist, there are several jhlh 
or swamps, especially in the northern and central portions ; and in the 
south-west a long drainage line, called the Sonas, gradually deepens 
into a regular watercourse. 

The District consists entirely of Ciangetic alluvium; but kankar is 
found in all parts, and large stretches of country, especially in the 
Ganges-Pandu dodb^ are covered with saline efflorescences. 

The flora of the District presents no peculiarities. The only extensive 
jungles are of dhdk {Butea frondosa). Groves of mangoes cover a 
larger area ; and inahua iJBasski latifo/ia\ jdviun (^Eugenia Jambolana)^ 
nim {Melia Azadirachta), and babul {Acacia arabica) are the com¬ 
monest trees. 

Leopards are found near the confluence of the Sengar and Jumna, the 
ravine deer along the Jumna, and antelope and nilgai in small and 
decreasing numbers throughout the District. Wild hog are common 
near both the great rivers, and wolves along the bank of the Ganges 
are sometimes dangerous to human life. Partridges, quail, and hares 
are common; and geese, duck, teal, and other aquatic birds haunt 
the marshes in the cold season. Fish are plentiful, and are freely 
used for food. 

The climate is hot and dry. From April to July westerly winds 
prevail; the rainy season lasts till the end of September or beginning of 
October, and the cold season begins in November. The District is, 
on the whole, well drained, and is therefore fairly healthy. 

The rainfall over, a long series of years averages 33 inches, evenly 
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distributed throughout tlie District. From time to time there are 
considerable variations in the fall, which greatly affect agricultural 
conditions. In 1894 the amount was as much as 59 inches, and in 
1897 only 19 inches. 

The early history of the District is unusually meagre, owing to the 
fact that it contained no town of importance, and was divided between 
kingdoms or provinces whose capitals were situated 
History. heyond its limits. Thus in the reign of Akbar it was 
divided between the sarkdrs of Kanauj, Kaliu, and Kora. On the 
fall of the Mughal empire the District fell into the possession of the 
Bangash Nawab of FARRiTKHAiiAD and remained in his power from 
1738 to 1754, when the Marathas occupied the Lower Doab. After the 
great battle of I’anipat the Farrukhabad Nawab again a('quired part of 
the District, and gave some help to Shuja-ud daula in his second attempt 
against the English, which ended in the victory of the latter near Jajmau 
in 1765. The result of that event was the restoration to the emperor 
vShah Alam II of a tract south of the Ganges, including part of this 
District. A few years later the Marathas again advanced, and the 
emperor joined them. The Oudh forces >vere successful in driving 
the Marathas out of the Doilb, and in 1773 territory granted to the 
emperor was assigned to the Nawab of Oudh. About 1778 a British 
cantonment was founded at Cawmpore, and in 1801 the whole District 
was ceded with other territory. The later history is uneventful till the 
date of the Mutiny of 1857. The events of that terrible summer are 
described in detail in the article on Cawnpork City. 

The revolt commenced on June 6, when the sepoys seized the 
treasury, broke open the jail, and burnt the public offices. For three 
weeks the small European garrison held out in entrenchments, hastily 
prepared in the middle of an open plain. On June 26 they capitulated 
on a sworn promise of protection, which was broken almost as soon as 
made. As the survivors of the siege were embarking in boats for 
Allahabad, fire was suddenly opened by men in ambush. With hardly 
an exception, the men were shot down on the spot and the women were 
carried otf to prison, where they were afterwards all cut to pieces under 
the orders of the Nana, at the first sound of Havelock's guns outside 
Cawnpore. General Havelock had fought the battles of Aung and the 
Pandu Nadi on the 15th of July, and next day took Cawnpore by storm. 
The 17th and i8th were devoted to the recovery of the city, and the 19th 
to the destruction of Bithur and the Nana’s palaces. Two or three un¬ 
successful attempts to cross into Oudh were hazarded; but no actual 
advance was made until the arrival of reinforcements under General Out- 
ram towards the end of August. Sir Colin Campbell’s column passed 
through to the relief of Lucknow on October 19, and Colonel Greathed 
followed a week later. In November the Gwalior mutineers crossed the 
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Jumna, and, being joined by a large force of Oudh rebels, attacked 
Cawnporc on the 2 7tb, and obtained possession of the city, which they 
held till Sir Colin Campbell marched in the next evening. On Decem¬ 
ber 6 he routed them with great loss, and took all their guns. 
General Walpole then led a column through the country, restoring 
order in Akbarpur, Rasiilabad, and Derapur. The District was not 
completely pacified till after the fall of Kalpi in May, 1858. But that 
event rendered its reorganization easy; and when Firoz Shah fled 
through it in December, 1858, his passage caused no disturbance. 

Some interesting co{)[)er arrow-heads and hatchets have been found 
near Bithiir. Along the course of the Rind stands a series of Hindu 
temples, mostly of small size, dating from the sixth to the ninth 
century. 

There are 6 towms and 1,962 villages in the District. In spite of ad¬ 
verse seasons population is increasing steadily. The numbers at the last 
four enumerations were as follows: (1872) 1,156,055, 

(1881) 1,181,396, (1891) 1,209,695, and (1901) opuaion, 

1,258,868. Cawnporc contains eight tahslls — Akbarpur, Bilhaur, 
BhoGxNipur (or Pukhrayan), Cawnpore, Derapur, Narwal (or Sarh 
Salempur), Shivarajpur, and Ghatampur - the head-quarters of each 
being at a place of the same name. 'Phe only large town is Cawnpore 
Cri'Y, the administrative head-quarters of the District. The following 
table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 
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Hindus form more than 90 per cent, of the population, and Musalmans 
9 per cent. The density of population is generally lower than in the 
rich Districts farther west. In spite of distress caused by the famine of 
1896-7, population increased between 1891 and 1901 at a higher rate 
than the Provincial average. More than 99 per cent, of the population 
speak Western Hindi, the prevailing dialect being Kanaujia. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are; Brahmans, 172,000 \ Cham^rs 
(leather-workers and cultivators), 154,000; Ahirs (graziers and cultiva- 
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tors), 122,000; Rajputs, 95,000; Lodhas (cultivators), 47,000; KurmTs 
(agriculturists), 45,000; and Koris (weavers), 51,000. The Boriyas or 
Baurias, who number 15,000, are akin to the Basis, and are not found 
elsewhere. Among Musalmans the chief groups are : Shaikhs, 53,000; 
Pathans, 18,000; and Saiyids, 7,000. Agriculture supports 62 percent, 
of the population, general labour more than 8 per cent., and personal 
services nearly the same proportion. Rajputs, Brahmans, and Kurmis 
are the principal holders of land; Brahmans, Ahlrs, Rajputs, Chamars, 
Kachhis, and Kurmis arc the chief cultivators. 

In 1901 there were 1,456 native Christians, of whom 547 belonged to 
the Anglican communion, 330 were Methodists, 50 Presbyterians, and 
104 Roman ('atlujlics. 'Fhe Society for the Propagation of the Clospel 
has laboured here since 1833, and the American Methodist Mission 
was opened in 1871. 

Broadly speaking, there are two main agricultural divisions in the 
District. In the southern portion -the Jumna and Sengar have an 
extensive system of ravines with small areas of low¬ 
land; the upland away from the ravines is mainly 
loam, but is not very fertile, and bears some resemblance to the neigh¬ 
bouring tract of Bundelkhand south of the Jumna. A striking feature 
of this tract is the great depth of the spring-level, making the cost of 
irrigation from wells almost prohibitive. The northern half of the 
District consists mainly of good fertile loam, with some heavy rice soil 
and large iisar plains, particularly in the north and north-west. Along 
the Pandu and Rind are found stretches of lighter loam with a distinc¬ 
tive red colour. In the extreme north a strip of very light soil or bhur 
is found near the Isan. The Ganges has very little alluvial land, as in 
most parts of its course it flows close under the high bank. 

The tenures found are those common to the United Provinces. In 
the whole District, 4,336 mahdls are held zamtnddri^ 957 pattiddri^ and 
20 bhaiydchdrd. The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given 
below, in square miles :— 
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The principal food-crops, with the area under each in square miles, 
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were: gram {26^\jo7mr (230), barley (254), and wheat (230). Maize, rice, 
and bdjra are also important. Of the non-food crops, cotton covered 
an area of 82 square miles, sugar-cane 12, indigo 20, and poppy 10. 

The area under cultivation has not increased during the last thirty 
years, nor is there much room for expansion. Important changes have, 
however, taken place in the crops sown. These changes have been in 
the direction of increasing the area under the food-crops of the poorer 
classes, such as jowar^ rice, maize, and minor products, all of which are 
grown in the autumn. The spring crops, especially mixed wheat and 
barley, and mixed gram and i)eas, have decreased in area, as have the 
valuable autumn crops, cotton and sugar-cane. A substantial increase 
has, however, been effected in the area double cropped ; and poppy and 
potatoes, which are valuable crops, though covering a small area, are 
being more largely grown. Canal-irrigation has also been extended to 
two important tracts in the south-west and north-east of the District. 
A steady demand exists for advances under both the Land Improve¬ 
ment and the Agriculturists’ Loans Acts. During the ten years ending 
1901 the total advances were 1*7 lakhs, of which Rs. 75,000 was 
advanced in the famine year 1896-7. In normal years the loans 
amount to Rs. 3,000 or Rs. 4,000. 

The District has no particular breed of cattle, goats, or sheep, and 
the best animals are all imported, the Makanpur fair being the great 
source of supply. Horse-breeding is not carried on in any part, and 
the ponies ordinarily bred are very inferior. 

Cawnpore is largely dependent on canals. In 1903-4, out of 
534 square miles irrigated, canals supplied 362, wells 140, and tanks 
29. Three main branches of the Lower Ganges C'anal supply the 
District: namely, the Cawnpore branch, the Etawah branch, and the 
Bhognipur branch. The first of these is now continued through 
the east of Cawnpore, under the name of the Fatehpur branch. Un¬ 
bricked wells can be made in all jiarts of the District, except in the 
tract near the Jumna, and often last for many years, with annual repairs 
and cleaning. \V'ater is raised in a leathern bucket by a rope drawn by 
bullocks. 

The only mineral [)ro(lucls of the District are kankar or nodular and 
block limestone, and the saline efflorescence called reh. 

Cawnpore Citv is the most important manufacturing centre, in the 
United Provinces, Cotton-spinning and weaving and tanning and the 
manufacture of leathern goods are the chief industries 
carried on ; but ironwork, woollen goods, sugar, and 
several other classes of articles are also manufactured. 

The twenty-five largest factories gave employment in 1903 to nearly 
17,000 hands. Outside the city there are few manufactures, and these 
are confined to the preparation of the articles required for local use. 
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The trade of the District largely centres in (^lawnpore city, which not 
only takes the lead in industrial enterprise, but is also the greatest com¬ 
mercial mart in Upper India. Articles manufactured here are exported 
to all parts of the country, and several classes of goods are sent abroad. 
Grain and pulses, oilseeds, and sugar arc exported ; while raw cotton, 
salt and saltpetre, metals, and piece-goods are imported for distribution 
to the surrounding Districts. The traffic is largely carried on the 
railway; but grain and cotton are also brought into Cawnpore by road 
and by the Lower Ganges Canal. 

Cawnpore city is an important railway junction. The oldest line is 
the East Indian Railway, passing across the District from east to wx\st. 
Through communication with Bombay is supplied by the Indian Mid¬ 
land branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, w’hile a branch of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway runs to Lucknow. The Cawnpore- 
Achhnera metre-gauge line traverses a rich tract in the Agra Division, 
and is connected with the Bengal and North-Western Railway. The 
District is well supplied with means of communication, being the centre 
of a system of metalled roads, radiating in all directions with a total 
length of 205 miles, maintained by the Public Works department, 
148 miles being repaired at the cost of Provincial revenues. There are 
also 798 miles of unmetalled roads in charge of the District board. 
Avenues of trees are kept up on 567 miles. The main routes are the 
grand trunk road, and the roads from Cawmpore city to Jhansi and 
Saugor, and to Hamirpur. 

Cawmpore is not liable to such severe famine as are the Districts situ¬ 
ated to the west and south, but contains several tracts in which distress 
Famine caused by drought. The terrible famine of 1770 

extended to this District, and in 1783-4 people and 
cattle died by thousands. Distress was felt in 1803 4, and the famine 
of 1837 visited Cawnpore with frightful severity. Cattle died by herds, 
and whole villages were depopulated. In 1860-1 some distress was 
felt; but the extension of canal-irrigation has been very effective to pre¬ 
vent famine; and in 1868-9 and 1877-8 there was little damage. In 
1896-7 distress was severely felt in the parts hot protected by canals, 
and was, as usual, aggravated by the inrush of starving people from 
Bundelkhand. In February, 1897, 139,600 persons were in receipt 
of relief, and more than 4 lakhs was spent on relief works. Large 
advances were made for seed, bullocks, and wells, and the District 
recovered rapidly. 

The District officer is usually assisted by two members of the Indian 

. . . . ^ Civil Service, and by four Deputy-Collectors recruited 

m India. A tahsildar resides at the head-quarters 
of each tahsll^ and two Executive Engineers in charge of divisions of 
the Lower Ganges Canal are stationed at Cawnpore city. 
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There are two District Munsifs. The Subordinate Judge and Dis¬ 
trict Judge have civil jurisdiction throughout Cawnpore and Fatehpur 
Districts, and the latter is also Sessions Judge for both Districts, but 
only hears appellate criminal cases from Fatehpur. The District is not 
specially notable for crime. In 1900 a serious riot attended by loss of 
life took place in the city, and extra police were quartered on it for 
time. Female infanticide was formerly suspec'ted ; but the last names 
were removed from the register of persons under surveillance in 1903. 

Cawnpore was acquired in 1801, and when first formed included 
parts of the present Districts of Farrukhabad and Fatehpur. The 
administrator under the Nawab of Oudh before cession had been the 
celebrated eunuch, Almas Ali Khan, whose method was that of assess¬ 
ing revenue at the highest figure which could be collected. Under 
British rule short-term settlements were made at first, based on the 
nominal demand under native rule. This demand was excessive over 
a series of years, and great scandals arose. The native officials were 
corru})t and the English officers ignorant or supine; and estates were 
brought to sale, and purchased for a song, without their owners know¬ 
ing that they were in arrears. In 1821 a S[)ecial commission was 
appointed, with power to iiKjuire into and set aside such sales. The 
commission annulled 185 auction sales, and a few private sales and 
mortgages. In 1840 the first regular settlement under Regulation IX 
of 1833 was carried out. The revenue demand was reduced from 23*2 
to 21*8 lakhs, and this was further reduced by Ks. 30,000, as the assess¬ 
ment was found to be too high. There were at that time two large 
talukas in the District, whii'h, in accordance with the usual policy, were 
broken up and settled with the village proprietors. The next regular 
settlement was made between 1868 and 1877, in the usual method. 
Each village was divided into blocks of similar (pialities of soil, and 
rates were selected for the valuation of these. The result was an 
asses.sment of 21*6 lakhs. In 1903 a new .settlement was commenced ; 
but procedure has been simplified, as the records were proved 

to be reliable, and where the existing demand is found to lie between 
45 and 55 per cent, of the recorded ‘assets,’ no change is ordinarily 
being made. 

Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue have been, 
in thousands of rupees :— 






1903 4. 

I^and revenue 

Total revenue 

39>03 

33,9° 

.^ 8,24 

21,07 

4<^.39 


There is only one municipality, Cawnpore City ; but five towns are 
administered under Act XX of 1856. The District board, which is in 
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charge of local affairs beyond the limits of these towns, had an income 
of 1*5 lakhs in 1903-4, chiefly derived from rates. The expenditure 
included Rs. 60,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

There are 28 police stations; and the District Superintendent of 
police usually has 2 Assistants, and a force of 6 inspectors, 133 sub¬ 
ordinate officers, and 621 constables, in addition to 195 municipal and 
town police, and 2,882 rural and road police. The District jail con¬ 
tained a daily average of 397 prisoners in 1903. 

Cawnpore takes a fairly high place as regards the literacy of its popu¬ 
lation, and 4 per cent. (7 males and 0*4 females) could read and write 
in 1901. 'riiis is largely owing to the presence of a great city. The 
number of public institutions rose from 234 with 7,028 pupils in 
1880-1 to 271 with 11,177 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 
263 public institutions w^ith 12,580 pupils, of whom 529 were girls ; 
besides 265 private schools with 3,406 pupils, including 131 girls. 
More than 14,000 of the total number of pupils were in primary 
classes. Three of the public schools were managed by Government 
and 162 by the District and Municipal boards. The total expenditure 
on education was i*i lakhs, of which Rs. 34,000 was met from subscrip¬ 
tions and other sources, Rs. 44,000 from Local funds, Rs. 21,000 
from fees, and Rs. 15,000 from Provincial revenues. The only college 
in the District is at Cawnpore city. 

There are 18 hospitals and dispensaries, providing accommodation 
for 153 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated w^as 107,000, 
including 1,600 in-patients, and 5,400 operations were performed. The 
total expenditure was Rs. 28,000, chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 33,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, repre¬ 
senting a proportion of 26 per 1,000 of the population, which is 
rather a low figure. Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality 
and cantonment. 

[P\ N. Wright, Setilemefti Report^ ^878; District Gazetteer^ 1881 
(under revision).] 

Cawnpore Tahsil. —Head-quarters tahsil of Cawnpore District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargam of the same name, 
formerly known as Jajmau. It lies along the Ganges, between 26^15' 
and 26° 41' N. and 80® 2' and 80° 26' E., with an area of 283 square 
miles. Population increased from 324,628 in 1891 to 338,507 in 1901. 
There are 221 villages and two towns: ("awnpork City (population, 
197,170), the District and tahsil head-quarters, and Bithur (7,173). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,56,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 41,000. The density of population, 1,196 persons per square 
mile, is more than double the District average, owing to the inclusion 
of the city. The Plndu and Rind are the chief rivers, besides the 
Ganges. There is a high cliff of barren soil along the Ganges, pierced 
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by ravines; but south of this the soil improves and is a fertile loam, 
which gradually assumes a reddish colour south of the Pandu. In 
1903-4 the area under cultivation was 141 square miles, of which 
60 were irrigated. The Cawnpore and Fatehpur branches of the 
Lower Ganges Canal supply about two-lifths of the irrigated area, and 
wells most of the remainder. 

Cawnpore City.—Head-quarters of the District of the .same name, 
United Provinces, situated in 26"’ 28' N. and 80° 21' E., on the right 
hank of the Ganges, 120 miles above its junction with . . 

the Jumna at Allahabad ; distance by rail to Howrah escnption. 
(Calcutta) 684 miles, and to Bombay 839 miles. The city is the third 
largest in the United Provinces and is increasing rapidly. I'he numbers 
at the four enumerations were as follows: (1872) 122,770, (1881) 
151,444, (1891) 188,714, and (1901) 197,170, including cantonments 
(24,496). In the eighteenth century it was a mere 
village known as Kanhaiyapur or Kanhpur, of which 
the present name is a corrupted spelling. Following the British 
victories in 1764-5 at Buxar and jajmau, a treaty was made at Fyzabad 
in 1773 the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, Shuja-ud-daula, who allowed the 
British to occupy two stations in his territories with troops. The 
places first selected were Fatehgarh and a site in Hardoi District; but 
in 1778 the troops were moved from the latter place to Cawnpore, and in 
1801 the District with others was ceded by the Nawab. Like Calcutta, 
the city, which is now the most important trade centre in Upper India, 
owes everything to British influence. The population in 1901 included 
144,123 Hindus, 46,949 Musalmans, and about 4,000 Christians, of 
whom nearly 3,000 were Europeans or Eurasians. The civil lines and 
cantonments stretch for several miles along the river bank, separating it 
from the native quarter. The latter is of mean appearance, and con¬ 
sists of a maze of narrow winding streets. 

In 1857 Cawnpore was the scene of several of the most terrible 
episodes of the Mutiny, The native garrison included a company of 
artillery, a regiment of cavalry, and three regiments of infantry, while 
there were only 200 British troops. Inflammatory rumours had already 
spread before the outbreak at Meerut on May 9, and the news of that 
disturbance increased them. On May 20 General Wheeler telegraphed 
to Lucknow for reinforcements ; but Sir Henry I^wTence could spare 
only fifty men. The General then appealed to Dundu Pant, adopted 
son of the last Peshwa, who was living at Bithur, twelve miles away, 
and who had a grievance against the British Government, owing to 
their refusal to recognize his succession to the late Peshwa’s pension 
and title. Dundu Pant, more familiarly known as the Nana Sahib, 
brought in 300 horse and foot wdth two guns. Before the end of May 
an entrenchment was prepared, consisting of a shallow trench and 
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miserable parapet 4 or 5 feet high, surrounding two long single-storeyed 
barracks, the whole enclosure ^ being but 200 yards square. On June 2 
the fifty men who had come from Lucknow were sent back with fifty 
more of the Cawnpore garrison. During the night of June 4 the out¬ 
break began with the departure of the cavalry regiment, followed by the 
1st Infantry, and the next day by the other two regiments. In no 
case were the European officers injured, and a few men from all the 
regiments, mostly native officers, joined the English in their entrench¬ 
ments. I’he sejioys, after jilundering the treasury and houses in the 
civil station and opening the jail, had started for Delhi; but on June 6 
the Nana, who had thrown off his too successful pretence of friendship, 
persuaded them to return. The l^mropean entrenchment contained be¬ 
tween 750 and 1,000 person.s, of whom 400 were men able to bear arms. 
On June 7 the besiegers, who were subsequently reinforced and had as 
many as twelve guns, opened their attack in earnest; but in spite of 
three general assaults on June 12, j 8, and 23, failing stores, and 
difficulty in obtaining water, the defenders still held out. The Nana 
then decided to have recourse to stratagem. He promised that our 
forces should be allowed to march out with arms, that carriages should 
be pn^vided for those who could not march and for the women and 
children, and that boats properly victualled should be ready at the 
Sati Chaura ghat to convey everybody to Allahabad. On the other 
hand, the entrenchments, treasure, and artillery were to be given up. 
Early on June 26 the evacuation began. Though every detail of the 
coming massacre had been carefully prepared and the fatal ghat was 
surrounded by armed men and guns, the mutineers could not restrain 
themselve.s, and victims began to fall before they had entered the 
ambuscade. The majority were, however, allowed to embark, when 
a bugle sounded just as the boats were ready to start. For twenty 
minutes grape and bullets hailed on the boats, and only then did the 
enemy venture to come to close quarters. Every man caught was 
killed, and the women and children were taken to the Savada Kothi, 
where their number were shortly increased by the inmates of a boat 
which had got away, but was subsequently captured. In the meantime, 
Havelock had been advancing up the grand trunk road, and he defeated 
the Nana’s brother and entered Cawnpore District on July 15. The 
same night five men armed with swords entered the Biblghar, to which 
the women and children had been removed, and hacked and slashed 
till all were left for dead. Next morning the bodies of the dead and 
a few children who had survived were thrown into a well in the com¬ 
pound. The well is now surrounded by a stone screen, and over it is 
a pedestal on which stands a marble figure of an angel by Marochetti. 
A large area round it was enclosed at the expense of the town, and 
^ A Memorial Church now stands near the site of the entrenchment. 
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is called the Memorial Garden. Cawnpore was occupied by Havelock 
on July 17, and was held till the end of November, when the 
mutineers of the Gwalior Contingent got possession of it for ten days. 
It w^as recovered on December 6 by Sir Colin Campbell on his return 
from Lucknow. 

Since the Mutiny the most serious event has been the riot of April, 
1900. Two or three cases of plague had occurred, and several patients 
had been segregated. A mob of the lowest classes, led by ringleaders 
in better circumstances, attacked the plague huts and murdered six 
policemen and a tahsil chaprdst. 'I'licre is reason to believe that some 
of these were thrown alive into the burning thatch. 'The rioters then 
proceeded to the parade-ground, and were dispersed by troops who 
fired on them. Seven of the ringleaders were hanged, and a punitive 
force of police was quartered in the city for a year. 

Cawn[)ore has been a municipality since 1861. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income averaged 5*6 lakhs, and the expenditure 
5'5 lakhs; but the income includes loans from * , . . 
Government, amounting to 14I lakhs in the decade. ion. 

Owing to its position as a trading centre, octroi was not levied here for 
many years, the chief receipts being derived from a licence tax on trades 
and professions, and from the rents of escheated lands within the muni¬ 
cipality, which are under the management of the municipal board. In 
1892 octroi was introduced, but two years later it was replaced by 
a terminal tax on both imports and exports, which now jiroduces about 
half the total receipts. In 1903-4, out of a total income of 5*3 lakhs 
(excluding a loan of 10 lakhs), the principal receipts w^ere : terminal tax 
(i‘9 lakhs), tax on professions and trades (Rs. 60,000), house tax 
(Rs, 59,000), and rents (Rs. 35,000). The expenditure of 11*3 lakhs 
included general administration (Rs. 19,000), collection of taxes 
(Rs. 22,000), public works (Rs: 91,000), conservancy (1-4 lakhs), re¬ 
payment of loans with interest (3 9 lakhs), besides capital expenditure 
(2*3 lakhs), and plague charges (Rs. 17,000). 

A system of water-works was completed in 1894 at a cost of i4'| lakhs, 
and the annual charges for maintenance amount to about Rs. 68,000, 
while the income from sale of w^ater is Rs. 27,000. The works supply 
the whole city with drinking-w-ater drawn from the Ganges and filtered 
before distribution ; standposts are .situated in all parts for public use, 
and the daily .supply amounts to about 10 gallons per head, about one- 
seventh being taken by a few of the large mills. A drainage scheme, 
which was much needed, is now being carried out, and the house tax 
was specially imposed to meet the extra charges that will be necessary. 
The main sewers are complete, and the branches are nearly finished. 
The initial cost of the scheme was met from a loan raised in the 
open market, for the first time in the United Provinces. Refuse is 
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removed from the city by a steam tramway, the only one of its kind 
in the Provinces, and incinerators have been erected to consume it. 
An electric tramway has been sanctioned to run for about four miles 
through the city. The receipts of the cantonment fund during the 
ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 50,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 48,000. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure were Rs. 60,000 
and Rs. 68,000 respectively. The ordinary garrison in the cantonment 
consists of British infantry and artillery, and Native infantry and cavalry. 

While Cawnpore first became of importance as a military cantonment, 
its subsequent growth has been the result of alterations in trade routes 
dating from its connexion by rail with Calcutta in 
ommerce. 1863. When the demand for cotton arose during 
the American Civil War, it was easiest to send it from Bundelkhand 
to the railway at Cawnpore. The strain on Cawnpore was difficult to 
meet. Lands covered with the mud huts of camp-followers were hastily 
taken up by the authorities. Commissariat elephants were brought out 
to push down the frail erections in order to clear space for the storage 
of the bales of cotton, which, piled up level with the roofs, had been 
blocking every lane in the city. At the same lime the ordinary country 
produce of the Doab and of Oudh began to pour in here instead of 
passing by along the river. The trade which thus had its origin in 
the alignment of a railway has been immensely increased by the later 
development of the railway system of Upper India. In addition to 
the East Indian Railway, the Oudh and Rohilkhand and the Indian 
Midland broad-gauge systems pass through Cawnpore, providing through 
communication with the northern part of the Provinces and with 
Bombay, vrhile the narrow-gauge lines traversing Rajputana and Central 
India on the west, and the Districts north of the (iogra and Bihar and 
Bengal on the east, meet here. A network of sidings also connects 
these lines with the chief factories in the place. In the last ten years 
imports have increased by about 2,000,000 maunds, and exports by 
3,000,000 maunds, or by 30 to 40 per cent, in each case. 

Cawmpore, however, is not only a collecting and distributing centre 

for raw' products, such as cotton, food-grains, oilseeds, .salt, saltpetre, 

» ^ X • sugar, and foreign manufactured goods : it has also 
Industries. 1 r . • ^ i on .x. 

become a great manufacturing town. In 1869 the 

Elgin Cotton-spinning and Weaving Mills were founded by a company 

and subsequently purchased by a private individual. Since then three 

other mills have been opened by companies: the Muir Mills in 1875, 

the Cotton Mills, Limited, in 1882, and the Victoria Mills in 1887. 

The total nominal capital in 1903-4 was 67 lakhs, excluding the Elgin 

Mills, and there w’ere 3,215 looms and 242,616 spindles at work, employ- 

6,395 persons daily. The next industry to be organized in factories 

was tanning, which has now become of even greater importance than 


Industries. 
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cotton. In Upper India tanning is the traditional occupation of the 
CharnSrs, who are also day-labourers, and formed a large proportion 
of the early population of the town. A Government Harness and 
Saddlery Factory—opened on a small scale soon after the Elgin Mills 
commenced operations—now employs 2,000 to 2,500 hands, and turns 
out goods valued at 30 lakhs annually. A still larger concern is the 
Army Boot and Equipment Factory, owned by a private firm, and 
employing over 3,000 persons. In 1903 the three large tanneries 
inspected under the Factory Act employed 4,915 persons ; and, including 
small native works, it was estimated that the capital exceeded 45 lakhs 
and that about ro,ooo hands were employed. Military requirements 
have been supplied not only throughout India, but to troops sent from 
England to Egypt, China, and South Africa, while the boots and shoes 
manufactured here are also sold in the Straits Settlements and in South 
Africa. The chief tanning material is the bark of the babiil-Xx^^^ which 
is found all over the Doab. A woollen mill was opened in 1876, which 
has developed from a small blanket manufactory into a large concern 
with a capital of 20 lakhs, employing 1,500 hands and using 300 looms 
and 13,100 spindles, while the out-turn consists of every class of woollen 
goods, valued at 17 lakhs. I'he other factories in Cawnpore include 
a sugar-mill where rum is also manufactured, a jute-mill, seven cotton 
gins and presses, a tent factory, two flour-mills, a brush and cabinet¬ 
making factory, two iron foundries, a tape factory, and chemical works. 
There is a small but increasing native industry in cheap cutlery. I'hc 
total capital sunk in manufacturing enterprise is estimated at one 
million sterling, and more than half the inhabitants of the city are 
directly dependent on it. It must be pointed out that the manufactures 
of cotton, wool, leather, flour, and sugar, referred to above, were all 
assisted materially in the first place by Government contracts for army 
purposes; but although their e.stablishment without such aid might 
have been difficult, they could now, almost without exception, be 
maintained independently of the official market. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce was founded at Cawnpore 
in 1889, and now represents practically every European commercial 
firm and manufacturing concern of consequence in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. The association takes for its object the general 
welfare and interests of trade and commerce, and has supplied a want 
which would otherwise have been greatly felt. It has recently been 
decided to move the Allahabad Currency Office to Cawnpore. 

The principal educational institution is Christ Church College, 
maintained by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission. 
It was founded as a high school in i860 and 
affiliated to the Calcutta University in 1866. It is 
now affiliated to Allahabad, and was raised to the first grade in 1896. 
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In 1904 the number of students on the rolls was 106. The same 
mission also manages an industrial school, which includes a carpenter's 
shop and brass foundry^ The municipality maintains ten schools and 
aids twelve others, with a total attendance of 1,046. An agricultural 
school at which kdnungos are trained, with a large experimental 
farm, situated in the old civil lines, north of the city, is now being 
converted into a college, 'rhere are twenty-four printing presses and 
three weekly and four monthly newspapers, none of which is of much 
importance. 

[Valuable information on the trade of Cawnpore has been obtained 
from a note by the late B. Wishart, secretary to the Chamber 
of ( x)mmerce.] 

Ceded Districts. —In 1800 the Nizam of Hyderabad ceded to the 
British, in return for a subsidiary force to be maintained in his 
dominions, the territories he had acquired from Mysore by the treaties 
of 1792 and 1799 which closed the second and third Mysore Wars. 
These included the recent Madras 1 )istricts of Bellary and (aiddapah 
and four /cl/uA's of what is now Kurnool 1 district, and were known 
as the Ceded Districts. 'Jdie rest of Kurnool was at that time in the 
possession of a Nawab who was tributary to the Nizam, and the latter's 
suzerainty passed to tlui (kmipany. In 1839 the Nawab rebelled and 
his territory was annexed by the British. In 1882 the District of 
Bellary was divided into the two existing Districts of Bellary and 
Anantapur. The four Collectorates thus cstal)lished, ('uddapah, 
Kurnool, Bellary, and Anantapur, arc still known as the Ceded 
Districts. 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces. —A tract of country in North¬ 
ern India acquired by the British in i8ot and 1803, and now forming 
part of the United Provinces. See also Agra Province. 

Central Division (Bombay). —This Division lies between 16® 48' 
and 22° 2' N. and 73° 15' and 76® 26' E., and comprises the Districts 
of Ahmadnagar, Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, Satara, and Shoi.apur. 
It extends from the Satpiiras in the north to the Bhima in the south¬ 
east, and has an area of 37,192 square miles and a population (1901) of 
5,944,447. The total population increased by 18 per cent, in the 
twenty years previous to 1891, but in the next decade there was 
a decrease of 4 per cent., due to plague and famine. The density is 
159 persons per square mile, being slightly higher than the average of 
the British Districts in the Presidency. Classified according to religion, 
Hindus form 92 per cent, of the total, and Muhammadans 6 per cent., 
while other religions include 73,830 Jains, 43,130 Christians, 4,263 
Parsis, and 11,697 AnimLsts. 

The following table shows the area, population, and land revenue 
and cesses of each District comprised in the Division :— 
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Land revenue and 

District. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

cesses, 1903-4, 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Ahmadnagar 

6,586 

837.<>95 

18,04 1 

Khandesh * 

10,041 

1.427.382 

46,06 

Nasik 

5.850 

816,504 ! 

17.68 1 

Poona 

5.349 

99.‘^..^30 i 

15,18 ^ 

21,96 

Satara 

4.825 

J >146,559 ; 

Sholapur . 


720,977 ! 

12.31 

Total 


5.944,447 1 

G 3 i ,23 I 

1 


* In 1906 Khrindf*sh was divided into two Districts, ch 11 (v 1 West and East Kluindesh. 
See Khandesii Distkict. 


Excepting Khandesh, which lies mainly in the 'Fapti valley, all the 
Districts are part of the great Deccan plain. The Division contains 
75 towns and 8,819 villages. The largest towns are Poona (153,320 
with cantonments), Ahmadnagar (42,032), Barsi (24,242), Dhulia 
(24,726), Nasik (21,490), Pandharpur (32,405), Satara (26,022), 
and Sholapur (75,288). The chief places of commercial importance 
are Poona, which is the head-quarters of the Commissioner, and 
Sholapur. Nasik and Pandharpur are famous for religious gatherings. 
Satara was the capital of the Maratha Rajas from the time of Sivaji’s 
successor till the Peshwas. Karli near Poona has cave-temples of 
archaeological interest. Junnar in Poona District w^as once famous as 
the capital of the early dynasties of Kshatrapas, and has many interest¬ 
ing remains. Poona is also the rainy season head-quarters of the 
Government of Bombay, and contains a College of Science, the only 
one in the Presidency. 

Under the supervision of the Commissioner of the Central Division 
are the following Political Agencies :— 


Agency. 

Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Gross 
revenue?, 
1903-4, in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

Poona 

Satara 

Nasik 

Sholapur . 

Bhor 

Aundh and Phnltan . 
Surgana . 

Akalkot . 

1.491 

844 

360 

498 

137,268 

109,660 

”,532 

82,047 

3,69 

4 > 3 i 

'9 

4 n 57 


Total 

3 >J 93 

.340>507 

12,76 


Central Division (Southern Shan States).—A group of Shan 
States, Burma, consisting of the Sawbwaships of Mongpai and Lawk- 
sawk with their dependencies, and the Myozaships of Samka (with 
one dependency), Nawngwawn, Hsahtung (with two dependencies), 
Wanyin, Hopong (with one dependency), Namhkok, and Sakoi. The 
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division is in charge of an Assistant Superintendent stationed at 
Taunggyi. 

Central India. —An Agency or collection of Native States, under 
the political supervision of the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Central India, lying between 21° 22' and 26® 52' N. and 74° o' and 
83® o' E. The head-quarters of the Agent to the Governor-General are 
at Indore. The Agency may be roughly said to 
consist of two large detached tracts of country, sepa¬ 
rated by the wide and winding valley of the Betwa 
river, which, starting from Jhansi, spread out east and west into the 
Peninsula; northwards its territories stretch to within 30 miles of Agra, 
and southwards to the Satpura Hills and the Narbada valley. The 
country has a general declination to the north, the land falling from 
an elevation of 2,000 feet above the sea along the Vindhyan range 
to about 500 feet along its northern boundary. 

Central India is bounded on the north-east by the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh. On the east, and along the whole length of its 
southern border, lie the Central Provinces; the south-western boundary 
is formed by Khandesh, the Rewa Kantha Agency, and the Panch 
Mahals of Bombay; while various States of the Rajputana Agency 
enclose it on the west and north. The total area of this tract is 
78,772 square miles, and the population (1901) 8,628,781 ; but, 
excluding areas situated in it which belong to States in Rajputana, 
and including outlying portions of Central India States, the area is 
77,395 square miles and the population (1901) 8,510,317. 

The name Central India, now restricted officially to the territories 
under the immediate political control of the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India, is a translation of the old Hindu geographical 
term Madhya Desa or the Middle Region, which was, however, used to 
designate a far larger and very different tract of country. The term 
Central India was officially applied at first to Malwa alone; but in 
1854, when the Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand districts were 
added to Malwa to form the present Central India Agency, it was 
extended to the whole tract. 

There is a marked diversity in the physical aspects, climate, scenery, 
people, and dialects in different parts of the Agency, w^hich falls into 
three natural divisions. These may be conveniently designated the 
plateau, the low-lying, and the hilly tracts. The plateau takes in most 
of Malwa, the wide table-land with a mean elevation of about 1,600 
feet above the sea, an area of 34,637 square miles, and a population 
of 102 persons per square mile, which forms the major portion of the 
western section of the Agency. Malwa, taking the term in its widest 
application, includes all the country lying between the great Vindhyan 
barrier, which forms the northern bank of the Narbada valley, and 
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a point just south of Gwalior; its eastern limit is marked by the ridge 
which runs from south to north starting near Bhilsa, while its western 
limit marches with the Rajputana border. I'he inhabitants of this 
tract are hard-working agriculturists, speaking for the most part dialects 
of Rajasthani. 'The low-lying division embraces the country round 
Gwalior, and to the north and north-east of it, extending thence 
across into Bundelkhand, of which it includes the greater part, till it 
meets the Kaimur Hills in Baghelkhand. The area of this tract is 
about 18,370 square miles, and the population 172 persons per square 
mile, its mean elevation being about 700 feet above the sea. The 
inhabitants are agriculturists, but of a more sturdy physical type, thick¬ 
set and of lower average stature than the Malwa peasantry. They 
speak chiefly dialects of Western Hindi. The hilly tracts lie principally 
along the Vindhya and Satfiura ranges and their numerous branches. 
This division has an area of about 25,765 square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion of only 74 persons per square mile. 'I'he inhabitants are chiefly 
Bhils, Gonds, Korkus, and other tribes of non-Aryan or mixed descent, 
who practise but little agriculture and speak for the most part a bastard 
dialect compounded of Gujarati, Marathi, Malwi, and Hindi. 

Strictly speaking, there is but one range of mountains in Central 
India, In the south-western portion of the Agency this range is 
divided by the Narbada river into two parallel lines, the northern line 
being known as the Vindhvas and the southern as the Satpuras. 
The branch of the Vindhyas which strikes across Bundelkhand is 
termed the Panna range, while the arm which runs in a boldly defined 
scarp north of the Son river is called the Kaimur range. The small 
chain which links up the Vindhya and Satpura systems near Amar- 
kantak is called the Maikai.a. Other branches of less importance 
have local names. 

This hill system, of which isolated peaks rise to over 3,000 feet 
above sea-level, has a marked effect on the climate of Central India, 
both from the high table-land which it forms on the west, and from the 
direction it gives to the prevailing wind at different seasons. At the 
same time it forms the watershed of the Agency. In the tract of 
country which lies north of the Vindhyas all streams of importance rise 
in this range and, except the Son, flow northwards, the Betwa, Cham- 
11 Ai., Kau Sind, Mahi, Parbati, Sind, and Sipra on the west, and 
the Dhasan, Ken, and Tons on the east, all following a general 
northerly course till they ultimately join the water-system of the 
Gangetic Doab. 

There are no large rivers south of the Vindhyas except the Narbada, 
which, rising in the Maikala range, flows in a south-westerly direction 
till it falls into the sea below Broach. None of the Central Indian 
rivers is, properly speaking, navigable, though sections of the Narbada 
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can be traversed for a few months of the year. No lakes deserve 
special mention except those at Bhopal, though large tanks are 
numerous, especially in the eastern section. 

An infinite variety of scene is presented. The highlands of the great 
Malwa plateau are formed of vast rolling plains, bearing, scattered over 
their surface, the curious flat-topped hills which are so marked a charac¬ 
teristic of the Deccan trap country—hills which appear to have been all 
planed off* to the same level by some giant hand. Big trees are scarce 
in this region, except in hollows and surrounding villages of old founda¬ 
tion ; but the fertile black cotton soil with which the plateau is covered 
bears magnificent crops, and the tract is highly cultivated. Where no 
grain has been planted, the land is covered with heavy fields of grass, 
affording excellent grazing to the large herds of cattle which roam over 
them. During the rains, the country presents an appearance of un¬ 
wonted luxuriance. Each hill, clothed in a bright green mantle, rises 
from plains covered with waving fields of grain and grass, and traversed 
by numerous streams with channels filled from bank to bank. This 
luxuriance, however, is but short-lived, and, within little more than 
a month after the conclusion of the rains, gives place to the mono¬ 
tonous straw colour which is so characteristic of this region during the 
greater part of the year. Before the spring crops are gathered in, how¬ 
ever, this yellow ground forms an admirable frame to set off broad 
stretches of gram and wheat, and the brilliant fields of poppy which 
form a carpet of many colours round the villages nestling in the deep 
shade of great mango and tamarind trees. 

In the eastern districts the aspect is entirely different. The undu¬ 
lating plateau gives place to a level and often stone-strewn plain, dotted 
here and there with masses of irregularly heaped boulders and low 
serrated ridges of gneiss banded with quartz, the soil, except in the 
hollows at the foot of the ridges, being of very moderate fertility, and 
generally of a red colour. Big trees are perhaps more common, and 
tanks numerous. Many of these tanks are of considerable antiquity, 
and are held up by fine massive dams. Though some are now used 
for irrigation, examination shows that they were not originally made for 
that purpose, but merely as adjuncts to temples and palaces or the 
favourite country seat of some chief, the low quartz hills lending them¬ 
selves to the construction of such works. 

In the hilly tracts the scene again changes. On all sides lie a mass 
of tangled jungles, a medley of mountain and ravine, of tall forest trees 
and thick undergrowth, traversed by steep rock-strewn watercourses 
which are filled in the rains by roaring torrents. Here and there small 
collections of poor grass-thatched huts, surrounded by little patches of 
cultivation, mark the habitation of the Bhil, Gond, or Korku. Along 
the Son valley and the bold scarp of the Vindhyas, over which the 
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Tons falls into the plains below in a series of magnificent cataracts, the 
scenery at the close of the rains is of extraordinary beauty. 

Each tract has its history recorded in ruin-covered sites of once popu¬ 
lous cities, in crumbling palaces and tombs, decaying shrines, and 
mutilated statues of the gods. 

^ Geologically, Central India belongs entirely to the Peninsular area 
of India. It is still to a large extent unsurveyed, yet such parts as 
have been more or less completely studied enable a general idea of 
its geological conformation to be given. 

The most remarkable physical feature of this vast area, and one inti¬ 
mately connected with its geological j)eculiarities, is the almost recti¬ 
linear escarpment known as the Vindhyan range. From Rohtasgarh on 
the east, where the Son bends round the termination of the range, up 
to Ginnurgarh hill, in Bhopal territory, on the west, a distance of about 
430 miles, the escarpment consists of massive sandstones belonging to 
the geological series which, owing to its preponderance in this range, 
has been called the Vindhyan series. At Ginnurgarh hill, however, the 
sandstone scarps take a sudden bend to the north-west, and trend 
entirely away from the Vindhyan range proi)er, though as a geo¬ 
graphical feature the range continues for almost 200 miles beyond 
Ciinnurgarh. It no longer consists, however, of Vindhyan strata in 
the geological sense, being formed mostly of compact black basalts, the 
accumulated lava-flows of the ancient volcanic formation known as 
Deccan trap. It has been well established, by a geological study of 
this region, that the Vindhyan series is immensely older than the 
Deccan trap, and that the surface of the Vindhyan rocks, afterwards 
overwhelmed by these great sheets of molten lava, had already been 
shaped by denudation into hills and dales practically identical with 
those which we see at the present day. 

In the roughly triangular space included between the Vindhyan and 
Aravalli ranges and the Jumna river, which comprises the greater portion 
of the Central India Agency, rocks of the Vindhyan series prevail. The 
greater part of this area is in the shape of a table-land, formed mostly of 
Vindhyan strata, covered in places by remnants of the Deccan basalts, 
especially in the western part of Malwa, where there are great continuous 
spreads of trap. The Vindhyans do not, however, subsist over the 
whole of the triangular area thus circumscribed, owing to their partial 
removal by denudation. The floor of an older stratum, upon which they 
were originally deposited, has been laid bare over a great gulf-like ex¬ 
panse occupied by gneissose rocks, known as the Bundelkhand gneiss. 

South of the Vindhyas, besides a strip of land, mainly alluvial, between 
the Vindhyan scarp and the Narbada, the Agency includes at its eastern 
and western extremities two large areas that extend a considerable 
‘ By Mr. E. Vredenburg of the Geological Survey of India. 
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distance southwards. The western area, bordering on KhSndesh, 
includes a portion of the Satpura range mainly formed of Deccan trap. 
The eastern area comprises all the southern portion of Rewah, and 
includes an extremely varied rock series, the most extensive outcrop in 
it belonging to I he Gondwana coal-bearing series. 

The geology of Central India is thus more complex than that of any 
other area of similar extent in the Peninsula : scarcely one of the Penin¬ 
sula groups is unrepresented, and it contains the type areas of several 
among them. I'he rock series met with may thus be tabulated :— 


central IncJia formations 


Corresponding European and 
American formations. 


Fossil iferotis, 

Aryan Ciroitp. 

10. Recent alluvium. 

9. Older Narbada alluvium. 

8. Laterite. 

7. Deccan trap and inter-traj)peans. 
6. Pametas; and marine Hagh beds. 
5. Gondwanas. 

{d) Damudas. 

{ 1 )) Talchers. 


Recent t Post > ; 

Pleistocene f Tertiary) c. 

[(’rctaceous| 

Mesozoic, ! 

Triassic ^ 

Permian . . Palaeozoic.' 


I Unfossilifcrons, 

! Purana Group. 

4. Vindhyans. 

3. Systems intermediate between 
Vindhyans and Jiijawars. 

2. Bijawars. 

, Archaean. 

I. Cineisses (Bundelkhand gneiss). 


Keweenawan 

Animikic 


Algonkian.' 


Archaean. 


Among these, the first to arrest attention by reason of its preponder¬ 
ance is the Vindhyan series, covering a surface not greatly inferior to 
that of England. Of the eastern portion of their outcrop, occupying 
a considerable part of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand, an excellent 
description will be found in Mr. Mallett^s ‘Vindhyan Series ’ {Memoirs^ 
Geological Survey of India,, vol. vii, part i). The Vindhyans consist of 
alternating bands of hard sandstones and comparatively soft flags and 
.shales, which, owing to the marked differences that they exhibit in 
their degree of resistance to denudation, give rise to the regular escarp¬ 
ments, capped by sandstones with an underscarp of softer rocks, which 
constitute the most noticeable physical feature of this region. 

Three of the massive sandstones stand out so conspicuously that they 
are distinguished by .special names. The lowest of these, which forms 
the outer ranges to both north and south, is called the Kaimur sand¬ 
stone, being chiefly met with in the range of that name. The next, 
forming the second or middle scarp, is called the Rewah sandstone after 
the State in which it is finely exhibited. The third scarp contains the 
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newest rock of the whole group, called the Bandair (Bhander) sand¬ 
stone from the small range which it caps, to the south of Nagod. 

Along the Vindhyan range proper, these three great scarps are not so 
clearly marked as elsewhere, but in the northern branch they stand out 
perfectly distinct. The northernmost range constituting the first or 
outer scarp is capped by Kaimur sandstone and exhibits very bold 
scarps, often almost vertical and quite inaccessible, deeply cut into by 
the river valleys. Numerous detached masses or outliers stand in front 
of the main line of escarpment, often crowmed by those formerly impreg¬ 
nable fortresses which have played so important a part in the history of 
India, such as Kalinjar, Bandhogarh, and Ajaigarh. Along a 
portion of this scarp and in all the deep valleys that penetrate it, the 
Kaimur sandstone rests upon the flaggy limestones, underlaid by shales 
and thin bands of sandstone, which constitute the lower Vindhyans ; 
in most of the outliers, the Kaimur sandstone rests directly upon the 
Bundelkhand gneiss. 

In the Son valley the sandstones contain a remarkable group of 
highly siliceous rocks known as porcellanites, a name which accurately 
describes their appearance. I'hey are indurated volcanic ashes of a 
strongly acid type, containing a high percentage of silica. When the 
fragments of volcanic dust become sufiiciently large to be distinguished 
without a magnifying power, the appearance of the rock changes to that 
of the variety designated as trappoid. These beds indicate an ancient 
period of intense volcanic activity. The beds below the porcellanites, 
the basal beds of the Vindhyans, consist of a variable thickness of shale, 
limestone, and conglomerate, the last being the oldest rock of the 
entire Vindhyan series, A very constant, though not universally present, 
division occurs in the Kaimur at the base of the massive sandstone, 
and is called the Kaimur conglomerate. 

At the eastern extremity of the Rewah scarp, the entire thickness of 
the lower Rew^ah formation consists of a continuous series of shales, but 
in some parts of Bundelkhand this is divided into two portions by an 
intermediate sandstone. The shales below" this sandstone are called 
the Panna shales, after the town of that name, and those above it Jhiri 
shales, after a towm in (iwalior territory. A bed of great economic 
importance, the diamond-bearing conglomerate, is intercalated in the 
midst of the Panna shales. It is found only in some small detached 
outcrops near Panna and east of that place, and the richest of the cele¬ 
brated mines are those worked in this diamond-bearing bed. The 
diamonds occur as scattered pebbles among the other constituents of 
the conglomerate. 

The lower Bandairs of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand closely resem¬ 
ble the lower Vindhyans; like them, they are principally a shaly series 
with an important limestone group and some subsidiary sandstone. 
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The limestone band is of considerable economic importance, yielding 
excellent lime. It is to a great extent concealed by alluvium, but comes 
into view in a series of low mounds, one of the best known being 
situated near Nagod, whence it has been called Nagod limestone. 

On entering Central India at Bhopal, the Vindhyans are shifted so as 
to run to the north of the great faults, and the whole series again comes 
into view, presenting all the main divisions met with in Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand. Little alteration has taken place in the series, in 
spite of the distance from the eastern outcrops, except that the Panna 
shales are replaced by flaggy sandstones. The lower Bandairs and 
lower Vindhyans have changed in constitution, the calcareous and 
shaly element being replaced by an arenaceous development, giving 
the entire Vindhyan series a greater uniformity than it presents farther 
east. The scarps which form the northern part of the syncline in 
Bundelkhand curve round the great bay of Bundelkhand gneiss and 
continue up to the town of Gwalior, after which they sink into the 
Gangetic alluvium. I'he main divisions are represented here even more 
uniformly than in Bhopal. An additional limestone band is, however, 
intercalated among the Sirbu shales, known as the ('hambal limestone. 
The lower Vindhyans are ab.sent, the Kaimur conglomerate resting 
immediately on the Bundelkhand gneiss. In the neighbourhood of 
Nimach the Kaimur, Rewah, and Bandair groups are all represented. 

No fossils have ever been found in the Vindhyans, so that their age 
still remains doubtful. It seems probable that the range, or at least 
the greater part of it, is older than the Cambrian series in England, 
which would account for its unfossiliferous nature. 

Next in importance to tlie Vindhyan series, by reason of the vast 
area which it occupies, is the Bundelkhand gneiss, forming, as already 
mentioned, a great semicircular bay surrounded by cliffs of the over- 
lying Vindhyans. The Bundelkhand gneiss is regarded as the oldest 
rock in India. It consists principally of coarse-grained gneissose granite, 
and is very uniform in composition. The gneiss is cut through by great 
reefs of quartz striking nearly always in a north-easterly direction, which 
form long ranges of steep hills of no great height with serrated summits, 
and cause a marked difference in the scenery of the country. This 
formation gives special facility for the construction of tanks. Innumer¬ 
able narrow dikes of a much later basic volcanic rock cut through the 
Bundelkhand gneiss. Towards the Jumna the gneiss vanishes below 
the Gangetic alluvium. 

As a rule, the sandstone cliffs which surround the gneiss rest directly 
on that rock. In places, however, an older series intervenes, named 
after the Bijawar State in which its type area is found. The same 
series is met with near Gwalior town, forming a range of hills that 
strikes approximately east and west. The identity of these rocks with 
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the Bijawars is now determined ; they were, however, long regarded as 
of a different type and were known as the Gwalior series. Other 
outcrops of these series are met with in the Narbada valley and south 
of the Son. These rocks have been subjected to far more pressure 
and folding than the Vindhyans, and their shales have been converted 
into slates and their sandstones into quartzites, while the bottom bed 
is invariably a conglomerate full of pebbles of white quartz. 

'J'he most characteristic rocks of the Bijawars are the layers of 
regularly banded jaspers which are frequently intercalated among the 
limestones. They usually contain a large proportion of hematite, giving 
them a fine red colour, which makes them highly ornamental and in 
great demand for inlaid decoration, such as that worked at Agra. The 
proportion of hematite is often high enough to make it a valuable iron 
(jre, and the sites of old iron workings may be met with everywhere on 
the Bijawar outcrops. In Bijawar itself the ore has become concentrated 
in a highly ferruginous lateritic formation, which must have accumulated 
in the long period that intervened between the deposition of the Bija¬ 
wars and Vindhyans. (See ‘Geology of Gwalior and Vicinity,’ Records^ 
Geological Survey of India^ vol. iii, pp. 33-42 ; vol. xxx, pp. 16-41.) 

The series underlying the Vindhyans to the south of the Son river 
are very complex. (See ‘ Geology of the Son Valley,’ Memoirs^ 
Geological Survey of India^ vol. xxxi, part i.) 

The Archaean rocks met with in the Narbada valley in Nemawar, at 
Bagh and Ah Rajpur, conform in character to the Bundelkhand gneiss. 

'I'he forces that so violently disturbed the Vindhyans in the Son and 
Narlmda valleys were the last manifestations of true orogenic pheno¬ 
mena that have affected the Peninsular portion of India. All the 
disturbance that has taken place since then has been of an entirely 
different nature. Great land masses have sunk bodily between parallel 
fractures, and in the areas thus depressed a series of land or fresh-water 
deposits have been preserved. 'Phese are called the Gondwana series, 
from their being found principally in the tract so named. This series 
has received a large amount of attention on account of the rich stores 
of coal which it contains. The Gondwanas have been subdivided into 
several groups, those known as the Damuda and Talcher groups, and 
the lowest subdivision of the Damudas, the Barakar, being the richest 
in coal seams. (See ‘The Southern Coal Fields of the Rewah 
Gondwana Basin,’ Memoirs^ Geological Survey of India^ vol. xxi, p. 3.) 
The Barakar beds consist of sandstones and shales with numerous coal 
seams, and cover a large area of Rewah. The Umaria mines are 
excavated in this horizon. 

In the Cretaceous period the sea advanced and covered a considerable 
area which had remained dry land since the end of the Vindhyan period, 
leaving limestone deposits full of marine organisms. The beds of this 
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deixjsit are known as the Lametas from a gMt of this name near 
Jubbulpore, whence they extend westwards to BarwSha in the Indore 
State. An examination lately made by Mr. Vredenburg has shown that 
the Cretaceous beds at Bagh and the Lametas are identical and not, as 
has been hitherto supposed, two different rocks {Quarterly Journaly 
Geological Society of LondoHy vol. xxx (1865), pp. 349-63, and RecordSy 
Geological Sun^cy of Indiay vol. xx, pp. 81--92). The sandstones and 
limestones of the Lametas yield excellent building materials. The 
Buddhist caves at Bagh are cut in Nimar sandstone which underlies 
the Bagh beds. A handsome variety of marine limestone, called 
coralline limestone, has been largely used in the ancient buildings of 
Mandu. Ores of manganese are found in the conglomerate w'hich 
forms the basement of the Lametas. 

The I^meta period was a short one; and before its deposits w^ere 
overwdielmed by the gigantic basalt flow^s of the Deccan traj), they had 
already been largely denuded. The whole of what is now Central 
India was overwhelmed by these stupendous outpourings of lava. 
Denudation acting upon them during the whole of the Tertiary period 
has removed a great part of this accumulation. The subsisting portions, 
consisting of successive horizontal layers, have been denuded into 
terraced hills. The name trai.)pean or ^ step-like ^ originated from 
similar formations in Europe. In spite of denudation, this rock still 
covers a large area, 

A peculiar form of alteration that seems to have been very active in 
former geological times produced the red-c:oloured highly ferruginous 
rock knowm as laterite (from kitery ‘ a brick \ which still subsists as 
a horizontal layer of great thickness, capping some of the highest 
basaltic table-lands, while it also occurs at long distances from the 
present limits of the Deccan trap, showing the immensely greater area 
formerly covered. This rock contains a large percentage of alumina, 
probably suitable for the extraction of that metal. 

In some regions from which the ba.saltic flows have been completely 
removed by denudation, the fissures through which the molten rock 
reached the surface are indicated by numerous dikes. They are 
especially plentiful in the Gondwanas in Rewah. Near Bagh one of the 
dikes is remarkable for its gigantic dimensions and columnar structure. 
To the exact age of the Deccan trap there is no clue. 

Along the Narbada valley there are some fresh-water beds which 
have long attracted attention, but have not yet been fully investigated. 
Their peculiar interest lies in the fact that they w^ere certainly deposited 
by streams totally unrelated to the Narbada, which there is every reason 
to suppose is the most recent river system in India. 

The recent deposits are of no very great thickness, and consist of 
ordinary alluvium, gravel, and soils. An immense area in Central 
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India is covered with the famous black cotton soil, a dark-coloured 
earth formed by the decomposition of the Deccan trap, which is of 
great richness and fertility, especially the variety found in Malwa. 

' The vegetation of Central India consists chiefly of deciduous forest, 
characterized by the presence of a considerable number of plants that 
flower profusely in the hot months. Of these the most conspicuous 
are two species of Butea^ one a tree {B.frondosa\ the other a climber 
( 7 ). siipcrba). Less common but still widespread and very noticeable is 
the yellow-flowered {Cochlospermum ^ossypium). 

The more valuable trees include teak (2ec/(wa }:^randh\ anjan 
{Hardwirkia binata)^ harm {Termina/ia Chebula\ bahera ( 7 ! be/erica) ^ 
kahua ( 7 ! Arjuna\ sdj {7\ iomeniosa)^ Injdsdl i^Ptcrocarpus Marsupium), 
tendu {Diospyros tomentosa\ Unis {Onf^einia dall>ef\e^ioides\ siisal (/)«/- 
l>ergia latifolia\ and shlsham {D. Sissoo). 'I'hc natural families of 
Mcliaceae^ Sterculiaccae^ JUgnoniaceae^ and Urticaccae arc all well 
represented in the forests. 'J'hc more shrubby forms include species 
of Capparis^ Zizyphus^ Gre7via^ Aniidesma^ Phyllanthus^ Flucggea^ 
Cordia^ Wrightia^ Nyctanthes^ Ce/tiSy Indigoferay Fieniinguiy and 
Desmodium. 

The aimli {Cassia auricu/aUi) is very characteristic of outcrops of 
laterite amid black cotton soil, while Balanites Roxburghiiy Cadalni 
indicUy dk or maddr {Calotropis procera)y l)al>ul {Acacia arabica)y and 
other species are found in the cotton soil itself. The climbing plants 
most characteristic of this region include some species of Convolvu- 
iaceaCy many LegnminosaCy a few species of VitiSy Jasminumy and 
some Cucurbitaceae, 'Fhe herbaceous undergrowth inclgjdes species 
of Acanthaceacy CompositaCy AmarantaceaCy LegutninosaCy and many 
grasses which, though plentiful during the monsoon period, die down 
completely in the hot season. Palms and bamboos are scarce. 

In gardens it is possible to gro>v most European vegetables, and 
almost all the plants w’hich thrive in the plains of Northern India, as 
w^ell as many belonging to the Deccan. 

All the animals common to Peninsular India are to be met with in 
the Agency. Up to the seventeenth century elephants were numerous 
in many parts of Central India, the Aind Akbart mentioning Narwar, 
Chanderl, Satw^a.s, Bijagarh, and Raisen as the haunts of large herds. 
The Mughal emperors used often to hunt them, using both the khedda 
and pits {gar^ or an enclosure {bdr\ The elephants from Panna were 
considered the best. Another animal formerly common in Malwa was 
the Indian lion. The last of the .species was shot near Guna in 1872. 
Most chiefs preserve tiger and sdmbary while special preserves of 
antelope and cMtal are also maintained in some places. In Hindu 
States peafowl, blue-rock pigeons, the Indian roller, the sdrasy and 
* By Lkut.-Col. D. Praia, I.M.S., of the Botanical Survey of India. 
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a few other birds are considered sacred, while in many places the fish 
are similarly protected. 

The commonest animals are mentioned in the following list. 
Primates : langur (Semnopithecus enteUus\ bandar (Macacus rhesus). 
Carnivora : tiger (Felis tigris\ leopard (Felis pardus), hunting leopard 
{Cynaelurus jubatus), mungoose {Herpestes mungo)^ hyena {Hyaena 
striata\ wild dog {Cyon dukhunensis), Indian fox ( Vulpes bengalensis), 
wolf {Cam'spaUipes\ jackal {Canis aureus), otter {Lutra vulgaris), black 
bear {Meliirsus ursinus). Ungulata: nilgai {Boselaphus tragocamelus), 
four-horned antelope {Tetracerus quadricornis), black buck {Antilope 
cervicapra), spotted deer {Cervus axis), sdmbar {Cervus unicolor), wild 
boar {Sits cristatus). The bison {Bos gaurus) and buffalo {B, bitbalus) 
were formerly common in the Satpura region, but are now only 
occasionally met with. Most of the birds which frequent the Peninsula 
are found, both game-birds and others. Reptilia: crocodile {Crocodilus 
borosus and Gavialis gangeticus), tortoise {Testudo elegans), turtle 
{Nicoria trijuga), various iguanas and lizards. Snakes are most 
numerous in the eastern section of the Agency. Three poisonous 
species are common : the cobra {Naia tripudians), RusselFs viper 
{Vipera russellii), and the karait {Bungarus caeruleus). The Ec/iis 
carinata, a venomous if not always deadly snake, of viperine order, is 
also frequently seen. Of harmless snakes the commonest are the 
ordinary rat snake or dhdman {Zamenis mucosus), Lycodon aulictts, 
Gongylopkis conicus, Tropidonotos plumbicolor, Dendrophis pictus \ 
various Oligodones and Simotes and pythons {Eryx johnii) are common 
on the hills ^md in thick jungle. 

Rivers and tanks abound with fish, the mahseer {Barbus tor) being met 
with in the Narbada, Chambal, Betwa, and other large rivers, and the 
rohu {Labeo rohita) and tnarral or sdnwal {Ophiocephalus punctatus) in 
many tanks. It should be noted that the Morar river in Gwalior has given 
its name to the Barilius morarensis, which was first found in its waters. 

Of the insect family, the locust, called tiddi or poptia, is an occasional 
visitor. The most common species is the red locust {Phymatea 
tmictata). Cicadas, butterflies, moths, mosquitoes, sand-flies, and many 
other classes, noxious and innocuous, are met with. 

The climate of Central India is, on the whole, extremely healthy, the 
elevated plateau being noted for its cool nights in the hot season, pro¬ 
verbial all over India. The Indo-Gangetic plain divides the highlands 
of Central India from the great hill system of the north, while the lofty 
barriers of the Vindhya and Satpura ranges isolate it from the Deccan 
area. These two parallel ranges, which form its southern boundary, 
have, moreover, a marked effect on the climate of the plateau, the most 
noticeable being the pronounced westerly direction which they give to 
the winds. 
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The temperature in Central India rises rapidly in April and May, 
when Indore, Bhopal, and the plateau area generally fall within the 
isotherm of 95°, while the low^-lying sections are cooler, the average 
temperature being about 90°. The plateau enjoys the more even tem¬ 
perature, showing a difference of only 26° between the mean temperature 
in January and in May, w^hile in the low-lying section the range is 32®. 
The diurnal range in January in the eastern part of the Agency is 26°, 
as compared with 29® in the plateau ; in the hot season there is no 
appreciable difference, but in the rains the variation is ii® in the low- 
lying area and 13*^ on the plateau. The average maximum and mini¬ 
mum temperatures in January are 77® and 48° on the plateau, and 74^" 
and 48® in the lowMying area; in May the maximum and minimum 
temperatures of the plateau rise to 103*^ and 76°, compared with 107“ 
and 81° in the low-lying tract. In the rains the maximum and the 
minimum temperatures are 83° and 71® on the plateau, and 87° and 
77^ in the low’-lying tract. 'I’he low^-lying area is thus subject to greater 
extremes of both heat and cold. 

The following table gives the average temperature (in degrees Fah¬ 
renheit) in four typical months at certain meteorological stations :— 



Height of 
Observatory 
above 

Average temperature for twenty-five yt*ars ending lyoi 

in 

Station. 

January. 

May. 

July. 

November. 


sea-level. 

Mean. 

Diurnal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diurnal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diurnal 

range. 

Mean. 

Diurnal 

range. 

Eastern 

Section. 

Salna 

Ft. 

1,0^0 

61.3 

26.3 

93-3 

26*0 

82-7 

10-8 

67.9 

27*3 

Nowgong 

m 

60.8 

37-3 

93-6 

27-6 

84.4 

I 2.0 

67.9 

28.7 

fVestern 
Section, 
Nimach . 

\ i ,630 

63.0 

28.6 

90-5 

26-7 

81.0 

13.6 

70.0 

29*5 

Indore . 


64-4 

29.4 

89.4 

26.8 

78-9 

12.3 

68*9 

29-f 


Note.—T he diamal range is the average difference between maximum and minimum tempera¬ 
tures of each day. 


The variation in the humidity of Central India during the year is also 
very marked. There are two distinct periods of maximum and mini¬ 
mum. The period of minimum humidity during the summer months 
occurs in March and April on the plateau, and in April and May in the 
low-lying area, while in both areas November and February are the 
least humid of the winter months. In August in summer, and in 
January in wnnter, the humidity reaches a maximum. 

The phenomenon of the hot season wunds is very marked on the 
plateau. These winds, which begin about the middle of April, start 
blowing in the morning at 9 a.m., the hour of maximum diurnal 
pressure, and blow till 4 or 5 p.m., the time of minimum pressure. 
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A great fall in temperature occurs at sunset on the MalwS plateau, the 
nights being usually calm and cool, even in the middle of the hot 
season, while a gentle west wind occasionally blows. On the plateau, 
moreover, the current continues to retain its pronounced westerly 
direction ; the wind, at first dry, suddenly becoming moist, the climate, 
at the same time, undergoing a rapid and marked change, and the 
temperature falling 14 to 16 degrees. The Malwa portion of Central 
India is supplied principally by the Bombay monsoon current, while 
the eastern section of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand shares in the 
currents which enter by the Bay of Bengal. 

'Fhe annual rainfall on the plateau averages about 30 inches, and in 
the low-lying tract 45 inches. The low-lying tract gets much more 
rain in June than the plateau, the rain there starting earlier and falling 
more copiously throughout the season. The winter rains usually fall in 
January or the beginning of I'ebruary, and are very useful to the rain 
crop sowings. There is little doubt that the rainfall of the plateau area 
has undergone a marked decrease. Sir John Malcolm’s observations 
(at Mhow) give an average of 50 inches, and general report points to 
a diminution of at least 20 inches during the last sixty or seventy 
years. 

The following table gives the annual rainfall, month by month, at 
certain meteorological stations :— 


Average rainfall (in inches) for twenty-five years ending 1901 in 


Station. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March, 

Eastern 

Section, 




Sat nil 
Nowgong 

X*OI 

o*8i 

069 

0*57 

0-38 

023 

Westep-n 

Section. 



1 

Nlmach . 

! Indore . 

! 

0*33 

0-22 

0-14 

0*20 

0‘o6 j 
«-o 5 j 


April. 

! May. j 

1 ! 

j June. 

July. 

Aug. 

.Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

J'otal of 
year. 
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Storms and cyclones are very rare in Central India. Serious floods 
occurred at Indore in 1872, considerable damage being done to 
houses and property. Slight shocks of earthquake were felt in 1898 
in Bhopal and Bundelkhand. 

The country now comprised in the Central India Agency was pro¬ 
bably once occupied by the ancestors of the Bhils, Gonds, Saharias, 
and other tribes which now inhabit the fastnesses 
of the Vindhya range. Of these early days, how¬ 
ever, we have no certain knowledge. I'he Rig Veda, though it 
records the spread of the Aryan races eastwards and westwards, 
never mentions the Narbada river, while the great epics the Ram- 
ayana and Mahabharata, and other sacred Hindu books, though 
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they tell of a struggle between the dark-skinned aboriginal and the 
light-coloured Aryan, already assign the hilly Vindhyan region and 
the Narbada valley to the non-Aryan Pulindas and Sabaras, showing 
that these tribes had long since been driven out of the heart of the 
country. 

From the early Buddhist books it appears that in BuddluPs lifetime 
there were sixteen principal States in India, of which Avanti, with 
Ujeni (Ujjain) as its capital, was one, while the eastern section of 
Central India was comprised in the kingdoms of the Vatsas, of which 
Kausambhl was the chief town, and of the Panchalas. Villages appear 
in those days to have enjoyed a large share of autonomy under their 
headmen, w'hile class distinctions were not very strongly marked. 
Buildings were mostly of wood, only forts and palaces being of stone. 
There is no mention of roads, but certain great routes with their stages 
are given. One of these ran from north to south, from Srnvasti in 
Kosala to Paithan in the Deccan, passing through Ujjain and MahissalT 
(now Mahkshwar), which are mentioned as halting stations. 

With the establishment of the Maurya dynasty by ('handragupta 
some light breaks in upon the history of Central India. Chandragupta 
rapidly extended his empire over all Northern India, from the Hima¬ 
layas to the Narbada, and his grandson Asoka was sent to Ujjain as 
viceroy of the western provinces. Chandragupta was succeeded by his 
son Bindusara (297-272 b.c.), who was followed by Asoka. Some 
years after his accession, Asoka, on becoming an ardent Buddhist, 
caused the erection of the famous group of stupas round Bhilsa of 
which that at SanchI is the best known, and also in all probability the 
great stupa which formerly stood at Bharhut in Naciod. A fragment 
of one of his edicts has been discovered on a pillar at Sanchi. 

On the death of Asoka (231 b.,c.), his empire rapidly broke up; and, 
according to the Puranas, Central India, except perhaps the most 
western part of Malwa, fell to the Sungas, who ruled at Pataliputra 
(now Patna). Agnimitra, the hero of the play Mdtavikdgnimitra, w^as 
viceroy of the western provinces, with his head-quarters at Vidisha 
(now Bhilsa). On one of the gates from the stupa at Bharhut is 
an inscription stating that it was erected in the time of the Sungas. 
Under the Sunga rule a revival of Brahmanism took place, and 
Buddhism began to lose the paramount position it had acquired under 
Asoka. 

In the second century before the Christian era, the Sakas, a powerful 
Central Asian tribe, appeared in the Punjab and gradually extended 
their conquests southw’ards. One section of this horde entered Malwa, 
and founded a line of Saka princes who are known as the Western 
Kshatrapas or Satraps {see Malwa). They soon became possessed of 
considerable independence, and except for a temporary check (a.d. 126) 
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at the hands of the Andhra king of the Deccan, Vilivayakura II 
(Gautamlputra), ruled till about 390, when their empire was destroyed 
by Chandra Gupta II. 

The Guptas of Magadha rose to power in the beginning of the fourth 
century. An inscription at Allahabad, of Samudra Ciupta, second of 
this line (326-75), enumerates his foes, feudatories, and allies. Among 
the feudatories were the nine kings of Aryavarta, one of whom, Ganapati 
Naga, belonged to the Naga dynasty of Padmavati, now Narwar, where 
his coins have been found. Among the unsubdued tribes on his frontiers 
certain races of Central India are named: the Malavas, wdio were at 
this time under Satrap rule; the Abhiras, who lived in the region 
between Gwalior and Jhansi, still called after them Ahirwara; and the 
Murundas, who seem to have lived in the Kaimur Hills in Baghel- 
khand. He also took into his service the kings of the forest country, 
apparently petty chiefs of liaghelkhand. 

Chandra Gupta II (375-413), who succeeded Samudra, was the most 
powerful king of the dynasty. Extending his conquests in all directions 
he entered Malwa, as we learn from two inscriptions at Udayagiri near 
Bhilsa, and destroyed the Kshatrapa power between 388 and 401, 
probably about 390. About 480 the regular Gupta succession ends, 
and the kingdom broke up, the Malwa territory being held by indepen¬ 
dent Gupta princes. Of two of these, Budha Gupta and Bhanu Gupta, 
we have records dated 484 and 510. 

The most interesting episode of this period is the invasion of the 
Gupta dominions in eastern Malwa by Toramana and his son Mihirakula. 
These chiefs were White Huns, a .section of whom had overrun Eastern 
Europe in a, d. 375, another horde entering India a century later. 
During the reign of Skanda Gupta (455-80) they were held more or less 
in check; but on his death their leader Toramana pres.sed south, and, 
after seizing Gwalior and the districts round it, advanced into Malwa 
and soon acquired possession of the eastern portion of that tract. From 
inscriptions found at Gwalior, Eran, and Mandasor, it appears that 
Toramana and his son Mihirakula held eastern MalwS for about forty 
years, the local princes becoming their feudatories. Mihirakula, who 
succeeded his father about 510, was defeated finally in 528 by a 
combined attack of Nara Sinha Gupta Baladitya of Magadha and 
Yasodharman who ruled at Mandasor. 

At the end of the sixth century Prabhakara Vardhana, king of 
Thanesar in the Punjab, had extended his conquests southwards; and 
his younger son Harshavardhana, who succeeded an elder brother in 
606, rapidly acquired possession of all Northern India and fixed his 
capital at Kanauj. After a reign of forty-two years he died, and his 
empire at once went to pieces. An interesting account of Jijhoti 
(Bundelkhand), Maheswapura (now Maheshwar) on the Narbada, and 
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Ujjain at this period has been given by Hiuen Tsiang. The pilgrim, 
who visited Kanauj in 642-3, notices the decline of Buddhism, which 
had been steadily losing its position since the time of the Guptas. 

During the fifth and sixth centuries a number of nomad tribes, the 
Gurjaras, Malavas, Abhiras, and others, who were possibly descended 
from the Central Asian invaders at the beginning of the Christian era, 
began to form regularly constituted communities. During the first half 
of the seventh century they were held in check by the strong hand of 
Harshavardhana ; but on his death they became independent, and com¬ 
menced those intertribal contests which made India such an easy prey 
to the Muhammadan invaders of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The Malavas and Abhiras were early settlers in Central India. Both 
appear to have come from the north-west, and by about the fifth 
century to have occupied the districts still called after them Malwa 
and Ahirwara, the country to the east of Malwa and west of the Betwa 
river, including Jhansi, Sironj, and the tract stretching southwards to 
the Narbada. 

In the sixth century the powerful Kalachuri (Haihaya, or Chedi) 
tribe seized the line of the Narbada valley, acquiring later most of 
Bundklkhand and Baghelkhand. 

From the eighth to the tenth century, by a gradual process of 
evolution very imperfectly understood as yet, these tribes became Brah- 
nianized and adopted pedigrees which connected them with the Hindu 
jjantheon, probably developing finally into the Rajput clans as w'e know 
them to-day; the Paramaras of Dhar, Tonwars of Gwalior, Kachwahas 
of Narwar, Rathors of Kanauj, and Chandels of Kalinjar and Mahoba 
all becoming important historical factors about this time. 

Recent researches appear to show that all Central India was in the 
eighth century under the suzerainty of the Gurjaras, a tribe who had 
settled in Rajputana and on the w^est coast in the tract called after them 
Gujarat. They gradually extended their power till their chief Vatsa 
ruled from Gujarat to Bengal. About 800 he was defeated and driven 
into Marwar by the rising ix)wer of the Rashtrakuta clan. The Gurjaras, 
however, as w'e learn from inscriptions at Gwalior and elsewhere, again 
advanced and recovered their lost dominion as far east as Gwalior, 
under Ramabhadra. His successor Bhoja I (not to be confounded with 
the famous Paramara chief wdio lived two centuries later) recovered all 
the lost territory and acquired fresh lands in the Punjab. 

Two branches of the Gurjaras, who became known later as the 
Parihar and Paramtra Rajput clans, obtained at this time the possession 
of Bundelkhand and Malwa respectively, holding them in fief under 
their Gflrjara overlord. After the death of Bhoja I (885), the Gurjara 
power declined, owing to the rising power of the Chandels in Bundel¬ 
khand, the Kalachuris along the Narbada, and the Rashtrakutas. Taking 
VOL. IX. 2 
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advantage of their difficulties, the Paramara section in Malwa threw off 
their allegiance (915) ; and Central India was then divided between the 
Paramaras in Malwa, with Ujjain and Dhar as their capitals, the 
Parihars in Gwalior, the Chandels in Bundelkhand, with capitals at 
Mahoba and Kalinjar, and the Chedis or Kalachuris who held much of 
the present Rewah State. The history of this period is that of the 
alliances and dissensions of these clans, which in Central India lasted 
through the early days of the Muhammadan invasion, until they eventu¬ 
ally came under the Moslem yoke in the thirteenth century. 

When Mahmud of Ghazni commenced his raids, the Rajputs were the 
rulers everywhere. Dhanga (950-99), the Chandel of Bundelkhand, 
had already fought with Jaipal of Lahore against Sabuktagin at Lamghan 
(988). In his fourth expedition Mahmud was opposed at Peshawar by 
Anand Pal of Lahore and a confederate Hindu army; and among 
those who fought round Anand PM’s standard were the Tonwar chief 
of Gwalior, the Chandel prince, Ganda (999-1025), and the Paramara of 
Malwa (either Bhoja or his father Sindhuraja). By the capture of 
Kaiiauj in 1019, Mahmud opened the way into Hindustan, and in 1021 
Gwalior fell to him. After Mahmud’s death (1030), Central India was 
not again visited by the Muhammadans till the end of the twelfth 
century; but from the time of his death until the appearance of Kutb- 
ud-din the history of Central India is that of the incessant petty wars 
which went on between the various Hindu clans. Paramara, Chandel, 
Kalachuri, and Chalukya (of Gujarat) waged war against one another, 
gaining temporary advantage each in turn, but exhausting their own re¬ 
sources and smoothing the way for the advance of the Muhammadans. 

In 1193 Kutb-ud-din entered Central India and took Kalinjar for 
Muhammad Ghori, and later (1196) Gwalior, of which place Shams-ud- 
din Altamsh was appointed governor. In 1206 Kutb-ud-dtn became 
king of Delhi, and for the first time a Muhammadan king ruled India 
from within, and held in more or less subjection all the country up to 
the Vindhyas. A period of confusion followed his death (1210), during 
which the Rajputs of Central India regained the greater part of their 
possessions. 

Altamsh finally succeeded to the Delhi throne (1210-36), and in the 
twenty-first year of his reign retook Gwalior from the Hindus after a 
siege of eleven months (1232). He then proceeded to Bhilsa and 
Ujjain, sacked the latter place and destroyed the famous temple of 
Mahakal, sending its idol to Delhi (1235). He was followed by a 
succession of weak kings, during whose reigns (1236-46) the Hindu 
chiefs were left much to themselves. In 1246 Nasir-ud-din succeeded. 
Like the others, he was a weak ruler; but his reign is of importance on 
account of the energetic action of his minister Balban, who took Nar- 
WAR in 1251, and, succeeding his master in 1266, kept the Hindu chiefs 
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in subjecti(m, and ruled with a firm hand, so that it was said ‘An 
elephant avoided treading on an ant.’ 

On Balban’s death the rule passed to the Khiljis under Jalal-ud-din, 
who (1292) entered Malwa and took Ujjain, and after visiting and 
admiring the temples and other buildings, burnt them to the ground, 
and, in the words of the historian, thus ‘made a hell of paradise.’ About 
this time Ala-ud-dm, then governor of Bundelkhand, took Bhilsa and 
Mandu (1293). 

In Muhammad bin Tughlak’s reign (1325-51) a severe famine broke 
out (1344); and the king resting at Dhar on his way from the Deccan 
found that ‘the posts were all gone off the roads, and distress and 
anarchy reigned in all the country and towns along the route,’ while the 
anarchy was augmented by the dispatch of Aziz Hamir as governor of 
Malwa, who by his tyrannous actions soon drove all the people into 
rebellion. In the time of Firoz Shah (1351-88) the process of dis¬ 
integration commenced, which was completed in the time of Tughlak 
Shah 11 . The land was divided into provinces governed by petty rulers, 
Malwa, Mandu, and Gwalior being held by separate chiefs. 

The history of Central India now becomes largely that of Malwa. 
The weak Saiyid dynasty, who held the Delhi throne from 1414 to 
1451, were powerless to reduce the numerous chiefs to order, and 
Mahmud of Malwa even made an attempt to seize the Delhi throne 
(1440), which W'as, however, frustrated by Bahlol Lodi. It is worth 
while noting, in regard to this weakening of Musalman rule, how Hindu 
and Muhammadan had by this time coalesced. We find the Hindu 
chiefs employing Muhammadan troops, and Mahmud of Malwa enlist¬ 
ing Rajputs. Some sort of order was introduced under the Lodis 
(1451-1526) ; but they had no great influence, except in the country 
immediately round Delhi, though Narwar was taken by Jalal Khan, 
Sikandar’s general (1507), and Ibrahim Lodi captured the Badalgarh 
outwork of Gwalior (r5i8). 

The emperor Babar (1526-30) notes in his memoirs that Malwa was 
then the fourth most important kingdom of Hindustan (being a part 
of Gujarat under Bahadur Shah), though Rana Sanga of Udaipur had 
seized many of the provinces that had formerly belonged to it. Babar’s 
forces took Gwalior (1526) and Chanderi (1527), and later he visited 
Gwalior (1529), of which he has left an appreciative and accurate 
account. Humayun defeated Bahadur Shah at Mandasor (1535), but 
in 1540 was himself driven from India by Sher Shah. 

Sher Shah, the founder of the Suri dynasty (1539-45) was a man of 
unusual ability, and soon reduced the country to order. He obtained 
possession of Gwalior, Mandu, Sarangpur, Bhilsa, and Raisen, 
(* 543 ’“ 4 )» making Shujaat Khan, his principal noble, viceroy in Malwa. 
Islam Shah, Sher Shah’s successor, made Gwalior the capital instead 
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of Delhi, and it continued to be the chief town during the brief reigns 
of the remaining kings of this dynasty. 

Humayun regained his throne in 1555, but died within the year, and 
was succeeded by Akbar, who in 1558 entered Central India, and 
taking Gwalior, proceeded against Baz Bahadur, son of Shujaat Khan, 
then holding most of Maiwa, and finally drove him out in 1562. 
Ujjain, Sarangpur, and Siprl were soon in Akbar’s hands, thus com¬ 
pleting his hold on Malwa, while in 1570 Kalinjar was surrendered by 
the Kewah chief, and all Central India thus came under his sway. In 
1602 Bir Singh Deo of Okchha, in Bundelkhand, murdered Abul 
Fazl at the instigation of jirince Salim (Jahangir), and in revenge 
Orchha was taken. 

In Shah Jahan’s reign, Jhujhar Singh, the Raja of Orchha, rebelled 
and was driven from his State (1635), which formed part of the empire 
till 1641. 

In 1658, during the struggle for the throne, Aurangzeb and Murad 
defeated jaswant Singh at Dharmatpur, now Fatehabad, near Ujjain, 
and thus opened the road to Agra. During this period the Marathas, 
who had already begun to desert the jilough for the sword in the time 
of Jahangir, first crossed the Narbada (i6yo), and laundered the 
Dharampurl district (now in Dhar), while in 1702-3 Tara Bai sent 
expeditions to plunder as far as Sironj, Mandasor, and the Snbah of 
Malwa and the environs of Ujjain. 

Though the Marathas had entered Malwa as early as 1690, it was 
not till the reign of Muhammad Shiili (1719-48) that they obtained 
a regular footing in this part of India. So rapidly did their power 
increase under the tacit, if not active, sujiport of the Hindu chiefs, that 
in 1717 Maratha officers were collecting chauih under the very eyes 
of the imperial subahddrs. In 1723 the Nizam, at this time governor of 
Malwa, retired to the Deccan ; and the Peshwa BajT Rao, who had 
determined to destroy the Mughal power, at once strengthened his 
position across the Narbada by sending his generals (1724), notably 
Holkar, Sindhia, and the Ponwar, to levy dues in Malwa. In 1729 
the oppressive action of Muhammad Khan Bangash in Bundelkhand 
induced Chhatarsal of Panna to call in the aid of the Peshwa, who thus 
obtained a footing in eastern Central India. I'he Peshwa’s power was 
finally confirmed in Malwa in 1743, when he obtained, through the 
influence of Jai Singh of Jaipur, the formal grant of the deputy-governor 
ship of Malwa. In 1745, at the time of Rtnojl Sindhia’s death, the 
whole of Malwa, estimated to produce 150 lakhs of revenue, was, with 
small exceptions, divided between Holkar and Sindhia. Lands yield¬ 
ing 10 lakhs were held by various minor chiefs, of whom Anand Rao 
Ponwar (Dhar) was the most considerable. From this time Central 
India remained a province of the Peshwa until the fatal battle of 
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PSnTpat in 1761 broke the power of the Maratha confederacy, and 
Central India was divided between the great Maratha generals. Three 
years later the battle of Buxar made the Mughal emperor a pensioner 
of the East India Company; and though they had a severe struggle 
with the great Central India chiefs, Holkar and Sindhia, the British 
henceforth became the paramount power in India. 

Comparatively speaking, Ontral India was at peace from 1770 to 
1800. The territories of Holkar were, during most of this period, 
under Ahalya Bai (1767-95), whose just and able rule is proverbial 
throughout India, while till 1794 the possessions of Sindhia were con¬ 
trolled by the strong hand of MahadjL The great influence of Tukoji 
Holkar (1795-7), \vho succeeded Ahalya Bai, restrained young Daulat 
Rao Sindhia and kept things quiet, till on Tukojfs death (1797) the 
keystone was removed and the structure collapsed. Central India was 
soon [)lunged into strife, and all the advantages which the land had 
derived from forty years of comparative peace were lost in a few 
months. 

Troubles in Bombay had necessitated proceedings against Mahadji 
Sindhia, who was intimately concerned with them; and Gwalior was 
taken by Major Popham (1780), and Ujjain threatened by Major Camac, 
which caused Sindhia to agree to terms (October, 1781). The next 
year, Sindhia’s independence of the Peshwa was recognized in the 
Treaty of Salbai (1782), and he at once commenced operations in 
Hindustan. Mahadji Sindhia died in 1794, and his successor, Daulat 
Rao, had by 1798 become all-{)owerful in Central India, when the 
appearance at this rfioment of Jaswant Rao Holkar, with the avowed 
intention of reviving the fallen fortunes of his house, soon plunged the 
country into turmoil. Now commenced that period of unrest, still 
known to the inhabitants of ("entral India as the ‘Gardl-ka-w^akt,' which 
reduced the country to the last-state of misery and distress. A clear 
proof of the anarchy which prevailed in Central India at this time is 
given by the ease with which Jaswant Rao Holkar was able in the 
short space of two years to collect a body of 70,000 men—Pindaris, 
Pathans, Mara this, and Bhils—who were tempted to join his standard 
solely by the hope of plunder, and with whose assistance he proceeded 
to devastate the country. The capture of Indore (1801) and wholesale 
massacre of its inhabitants by Sarje Rao Ghatke, the father-in-law of 
Sindhia, was no check on Holkar, whose victory at Poona (1802) sent 
him back with renewed energy to ravage Malwa. 

The non-interference system pursued by Cornwallis, followed by 
Barlow^s policy of ‘disgrace without compensation, treaties without 
security, and peace without tranquillity,’ allowed matters to pass from 
bad to worse. To the hordes which plundered under Amir Khan and 
Jaswant Rao Holkar were added the bodies of irregular horse from 
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British service which had been indiscriminately disbanded at the end of 
Lord Lake's campaign. In 1807 Bundelkhand was in a state of fer¬ 
ment. Parties of marauders scoured the country, and numerous chiefs, 
secure in their lofty hill forts, defied the British authority. As soon, 
however, as they saw that the policy had changed and that the British 
intended to interfere effectively, most of them surrendered, but the 
chiefs of Kalinjar and Ajaigarh only submitted after their forts had 
been taken by assault. In 1812 the Pindaris began to increase to an 
alarming extent; and supported by Sindhia and Holkar and aided by 
Amir Khan, their bands swept Central India from end to end, passing 
to and fro between Malwa and Bundelkhand, and even crossing the 
border into British India. 

At this juncture. Lord Hastings was appointed Governor-General. 
Ten years of practically unchecked licence had enormously increased 
the numbers of the marauders. About 50,000 banditti were now loose 
in Central India, and the confusion they produced was augmented 
by the destructive expedients adopted by Holkar, who sent out 
subahdars to collect revenue, accompanied by large military detach¬ 
ments, which were obliged to live on the country, while at the same 
time extorting funds for the Darbar. By 1817 the disorganization had 
reached a climax. At last Lord Hastings received permission to act. 
Rapidly forming alliances with all the native chiefs who would accept 
his advances, he ordered out the three Presidency armies, which 
gradually closed in on Central India. Sindhia, who had originally 
promised his aid, now showed signs of wavering, but a rapid march on 
Gwalior caused him to come to terms, while Amir Khan at once sub¬ 
mitted, and dismissed his Afghan followers. The army of Holkar, 
after murdering the Rani, marched out to oppose the British, but w^as 
defeated at Mehidpur (1817). The Pindari leaders, Karim, Wasil 
Muhammad, and Chitu, were either forced to surrender or hunted 
down, and the reign of terror was over. 

These military and political operations were remarkable alike for 
the rapidity with which they were executed and for the completeness 
of their result. In the middle of October, 1817, the MarathSs, Pin¬ 
daris, and Pathans presented an array of more than 150,000 horse and 
foot and 500 cannon. In the course of four months this formidable 
armament was utterly broken up. The effect on the native mind was 
tremendous, and a feeling of substantial security was diffused through 
Central India. So sound, moreover, was the settlement effected, under 
the superintendence of Sir John Malcolm, that it has required but few 
modifications since that time. 

The next few years were spent in settling the country and repopu¬ 
lating villages. One of the principal means of achieving this was by 
granting a guarantee to small landholders that their holdings would be 
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assured to them, on the understanding that they assisted in pacifying 
the districts in which they lived. This guarantee, which secured the 
small Thakurs from absorption by the great Darbars, acted like magic 
in assisting to produce order. In 1830 operations were commenced 
against the Thagi| whose murderous trade had been greatly assisted 
by the late disorder, but who, under Colonel Sleeman’s energetic action, 
were soon suppressed. 

Affairs in the State of Gwalior now^ became critical. Daulat Rao 
Sindhia had died childless in 1827, and two successive adoptions of 
young children followed. Disputes arose between the regent and the 
Rani. The army sided with the Rani, and the state of affairs became 
so serious that the British Government was obliged to send an armed 
force. Fights took place on the same day at Maharajpur and 
Panniar (December 29, 1843), in which the Gwalior army was destroyed. 
The administration of the State was reorganized and placed under 
a Political officer, whose authority was supported by a contingent force 
of 10,000 men. 

The various sections which now compose the Central India Agency 
were at first in charge of separate Political officers. Residents at Indore 
and Gwalior dealt direct with the Government of India, and Bundel- 
khand and Baghelkhand were independent charges. In 1854 it was 
decided to combine these different charges under the central control 
of an Agent to the Governor-(}eneral. The Bundelkhand and Baghel¬ 
khand districts were added to Malwa, and the whole Agency so formed 
was placed under Sir R. Hamilton, at that time Resident at Indore, 
as Agent to the Governor-General for Central India. 

The first serious outburst during the Mutiny in Central India took 
place on June 14, 1857, among the troops of the Gwalior Contingent 
at Morar, w'hose loyalty had been doubted when the first signs of 
trouble appeared. Sindhia was still only a youth, but luckily there 
were present at his side two trusty councillors, Major Charters 
Maepherson, the Resident, and Dinkar Rao, the minister. Major 
Maepherson, before he was forced to leave Gwalior, managed to impress 
on Sindhia the fact that, however bad things might appear, the British 
would win in the end, and that it was above all necessary for him to do 
his best to prevent the mutinous troops of the Contingent leaving 
Gwalior territory, and joining the disaffected in British India. 

On June 30 the Indore State troops sent to guard the Residency 
mutinied, and Colonel Durand, Officiating Agent to the Governor- 
General, was obliged to retire to Sehore and finally to Hoshangabad. 
Outbreaks also took place at Nimach (June 3), Now^gong (June 10), 
Mhow (July 8), and Nagod (September). 

In October, 1857, the Central India campaign commenced with the 
capture of Dhar (October 22). In December Sir Hugh Rose took 
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command, and ousting the pretender Firoz Shah, who had set up his 
standard at Mandasor, took the forts of Chanderi, Jhansi (March, 
1858), and (iwALiOH (June). The two moving spirits of the rebellion 
in Central India were the ex-Rani of Jh.lnsi, I^achmi Bai, and Tantia 
Topi, the Nana Sahib’s agent. The Rani was killed fighting at the 
head of her own troops in the attack on Gwalior, and Tantia Topi 
after a year of wandering was betrayed by the Raja of Paron and 
executed (April, 1859). The rising thus came to an end, though small 
columns were required to operate for a time in certain districts. 

After the excitement of 1857-9 had died away, the country soon 
returned to its normal condition, and the history of Central India from 
this time onwards is a record of steady general improvement. Com¬ 
munications have been improved by the construction of telegraphs, 
high roads, and railways, and by the development of a postal system, 
while trade has been facilitated by the abolition of transit dues. Closer 
supervision has led to great reforms in the systems of administration 
in the various States, which were everywhere crude and unsatisfactory. 
A regular procedure has bee?i laid down for the settlement of boundary 
disputes, and education has been fostered. Still, the course of progress 
has not been uninterrupted. Severe famines, and more lately plague, 
have ravaged the country from time to time, and cases have occurred 
where mismanagement and even actual crime have led to the removal 
of chiefs. 

The archaeological remains in the Agency are considerable, including 
old sites, buildings of historical and architectural importance, ancient 
coins, and epigraphic records. Little is really known as yet about 
most of the places, which require more systematic investigation, 
especially ancient sites, such as those of Old Ujjain and Beshnagar. 
Many of the old Hindu towns have since been occupied by Muham¬ 
madans, as for instance Dhar, Mandasor, Narwar, and Sarangpur, 
and are consequently no longer available for thorough research, though, 
as at Dhar and Ujjain, chance sometimes brings to light an old Hindu 
record which has been used in constructing a Muhammadan building. 

The principal places at which remains and buildings of interest exist 
are Ajaigarh, Amarkantak, Bagh, Baro, Barwani, Bhojpur, 
Chanderi, Datia, Dhamnar, Gwauor, Gyaraspur, Khajraho, 
Mandu, Nagod, Narod, Narwar, Orchha, Pathari, Rkwah, 
Sanchi, Sonagir, Udayagiri, Udayapur, and Ujjain. 

Ancient coins have been found in many of the old sites, ranging 
from the early punch-marked series to those of the local chiefs and 
the Mughals. The epigraphic records found are also numerous. The 
earliest with dates are those inscribed on the railings and gates of 
the stupas at Sanchi and Bharhut, belonging to the first years of the 
Christian era. Next in chronological order follow the Gupta inscrip- 
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tions, of which the earliest is dated in the year 82 of the Gupta era 
(a.d. 401), the latest on some copperplates from Ratlam of the year 
320 (a.d. 640). A record from Mandasor, dated in the year 493 of 
the Malwa rulers (corresponding to a.d. 436), is important, as in con¬ 
junction with other similar records it has been instrumental in proving 
the identity of the era of the lords of Malwa \yith the Vikrama Samvat 
of the present day. 

7 'he various records, both inscriptions on stone and copper-plate 
land grants, have afforded much information regarding the history of 
the dynasties which from time to time ruled in (‘enlral India, notably 
the Guptas of Magadha of the fourth to the sixth century, the Rajput 
chiefs—the Paramaras of Malwa, the Chandels of Bundelkhand, the 
Kalachuris of Baghelkhand—the rulers of Kanaiij of the ninth to the 
fifteenth century, and the subsequent Muhammadan rulers. 

Central India is unusually rich in architectural monuments, especially 
of Hindu work, which afford probably as complete a series of examples 
of styles from the third century b.c. to the present day as can he seen 
in any one province in India. In Muhammadan buildings the Agency 
is less rich. 

The earliest constructions in Central India date from the third 
century b.c. and are Buddhist. They include stupas or monumental 
tumuli, often containing relics of famous teachers of that faith, chaitya 
halls or churches, and vihdras or monasteries. A considerable number 
of stupas are still standing in Central India, many being grouped round 
Bhilsa, and the finest of the series being the Sanchi Tope. This and 
another, which formerly stood at Bharhut in Naood, were erected in 
the third century b.c. Of the chaitya hall numerous rock-cut examples 
exist, but none is of great age. The oldest chaitya hall in Central India 
is represented by the remains standing to the south of the Sanchi Tope, 
which are of special interest as constituting the only structural building 
of its kind known in all India. The rock-cut examples which date 
from about the sixth to the tw^elfth century exemplify the transitions 
through which this class of building passed, those at BACnt and 
Dhamnar being about two centuries older than those at Kholvi, a place 
situated close to Dhamnar, but just outside the Central India Agency 
in the State of Jhalawar. The vihdra or monastery is also met wnth 
at these places, being in some crises attac^hed to a chaitya hall, forming 
a combined monastery and church. Probably monolithic pillars 
formerly stood beside most of these three classes of building; the 
remains of one bearing an edict of Asoka w ere found at Sanchi. 

The buildings which follow these chronologically have been not very 
happily named Gupta, as the name has obscured their connexion wdth 
those just dealt wath. They are represented by both rock-cut and 
structural examples, the former existing at Udayagiri, and at Mara 
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in Rewah. In two of the caves at the first place inscriptions of 
A.D. 401 and 425 have been found, but many of the caves may well be 
older. The structural temples of this class are numerous, those at 
Sanchi, Nachna in Ajaigarh, Paroli in Gwalior, and Pataini Devi in 
Nagod being good examples, while many remains of similar buildings 
lie scattered throughout the Agency. 

Though many buildings of the so-called Jain style have disappeared, 
the Gyaraspur temples, the earliest buildings at Khajraho, the 
later temples at the same place, and the Udayapur temple give a 
sufficiently consecutive chain leading up to the modern building of 
the present day with its perpendicular spire and scjuare body. 

Numerous examples of this mediaeval style (of the eighth to the 
fifteenth century) lie scattered throughout Central India in various 
stages of preservation, those at Ajaigarh, Baro, Bhojpur, and 
Gwalior being important. The later developments of the sixteenth 
century are to be seen at Orchha, Sonagir, and Datia, and of the 
seventeenth century to the present day in almost any large town. The 
modern temple as a rule has little to recommend it. The exterior 
is plain and lacks the light and shade produced by the broken surface 
of the older temples, and the general effect is marred by the almost 
perpendicular spire, the ugly square body often pierced by foliated 
Saracenic arches and surmounted by a bulbous ribbed Muhammadan 
dome; while all the builder’s ingenuity appears to be lavished on 
marble floors, tinted glass windows, and highly coloured frescoes. 
I'emples of this class abound, those at Maksi in (iwalior and several 
in Indore city affording good examples of the modern building. The 
chhatfi of the late Maharaja Sindhia at Gwalior is perhaps as good 
an example of modern work as any. 

Muhammadan religious architecture is not so well represented in 
Central India. The earliest building of which the date is certain is the 
mosque near Sehore, built by a relative of Muhammad bin Tughlak in 
1332. The most important buildings are those at Dhar and Mandu, 
where numerous mosques, tombs, and palaces were erected by the 
Malwa kings between 1401 and 1531. These are in the Pathan style, 
distinguished by the ogee pointed arch, built with horizontal layers of 
stone and not in radiating courses, which shows that they are Muham¬ 
madan designs executed by Hindu workmen. These buildings are 
ordinarily plain ; and the pillars, when not taken directly from a Hindu 
or Jain edifice, are simple and massive, the Jama Masjid at Mandu 
being a magnificent example of this style. Scattered throughout Central 
India are numerous small tombs in the Pathan style, to be seen in 
almost any place which Muhammadans have occupied. 

Of Mughal work the best example is the tomb of Muhammad Ghaus 
in Gwalior, which is a very fine building in the early Mughal style of 
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Akbar and Jahangir, with the low dome on an octagonal base, and a 
vaulted roof ornamented with glazed tiles. 

Of modern Muhammadan work the only example of any size is the 
new Taj-ul-Masajid at Bhopal, not yet completed. The plan is that 
of the great mosque at Delhi, though, owing to the weakness of the 
foundations, the flanking domes have been omitted. The general 
effect is fine ; but the carving is poor, being too slight for the general 
design, and the pillars, which are massive, would have been better 
without it. All the modern buildings have the heavily capped and 
ribbed dome common to the later Mughal style. Muhammadan build¬ 
ings also exist at Sarangpur, Ujjain, (iwALiOR, Gohad, Narwar, 
and Chandkrl Muhammadan domestic architecture is not repre¬ 
sented by any important edifices, except the palaces at Mandu and 
the water palace at Kaliadeh near Ujjain. 

Of the domestic architecture of the Hindus there are few examples 
of note. The finest building of this class is the fifteenth-century palace 
of Raja Man Singh at Gwalior, its grand fagade being one of the most 
striking features of the old fort, while at Orchha and Datia there are 
two majestic piles, erected by Raja Blr Singh Deo of Orchha in the 
seventeenth century. 

There is little modern work that merits much attention. In most 
cases, such as the palaces ercc'ted by chiefs of late years, either small 
attention has been paid to the design, or else the Hindu, Muham¬ 
madan, and European styles have been mingled, so as to produce a 
sense of incongruity and unfitness, as in the mosque-like palace at 
Ujjain. The most noteworthy building of this class is the Jai Bilas 
palace at Gwalior, which is designed on the model of an Italian pa/azzo, 
but is marred by the unfortunate use of Oriental ornamental designs ; 
the college and hospital at the same place are more successful. The 
ordinary dwelling-houses of the well-to-do have few pretensions to style, 
though a marked improvement is noticeable in the increased number 
of windows introduced. Of European buildings, the Residency House 
at Indore and the Daly College are the only structures of any size, 
but architecturally they have nothing to recommend them. The most 
picturesque buildings are the churches at Sehore and Agar. 

Throughout Central India there are a large number of gM/s (bathing- 
stairs) and dams, .some of considerable age and great size. The 
colossal dams at Bhojpur are the finest, but many others exist, as 
at Ujjain, Maheshwar, and Charkhari. Bundelkhand is especi¬ 
ally rich in them. Examination shows that they were built to form 
tanks, not for irrigation, but as adjuncts to temples, palaces, or 
favourite resorts. Their employment for irrigation is invariably a later 
development. 

The population of Central India at the three regular enumerations 
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was: (i88i) 9,261,907, (1891) 10,318,812, (1901) 8,628,781 \ The 
average density (109 persons per square mile) varies markedly in the 
Population different natural divisions. In the low-lying tract, 
forming the eastern j^art of the Agency, the density 
is 172 per square mile, in the plateau 102, and in the hilly tracts 
only 74. 

The Agency contains 63 towns with 5,000 or more inhabitants, 
besides 17 of which the population through famine and other causes 
had fallen below that figure since 1891. Of the towns, 49 are situated 
on the western side of the Agency, and only 14 in Bundelkhand and 
Baghelkhand. The largest city is I^ashkar, the modern capital of 
Gwalior, with a population of 89,154; Indore (86,686) and Bhopal 
(77*023) come next in importance. Of the 33,282 villages, 30,058 
have a population of less than 500, the average village containing 
only 230 persons. The size of the village is greater in the low-lying 
tract, where the average rises to 313. The village in ('entral India, 
when of fair size, consists as a rule of a cluster of small habitations 
surrounding a large building, the home of the Thakur who holds 
the land. 

'I'he population fell by 16 per cent, during the last decade, owing 
mainly to the two severe famines of 1896-7 and 1899-1900. The 
decrease took place, however, only in the rural population, the urban 
population rising by 18 per cent., due chiefly to the opening of new 
railways and consequent increa.se of commerce. 

Central India gains little from immigration. Of the total population 
enumerated in 1901, 92 per cent, were born within the Agency. This 
fact is supported by the language figures, which show 93 per cent, 
speaking local dialects. Such immigration as takes place comes chiefly 
from the United Provinces, and flows into Bundelkhand and Baghel- 
khand, amounting to 47 per cent, of the total immigration, Rajputana 
supplying 26 per cent. On the whole. Central India gained about 
90,000 persons as the net result of immigration and emigration. 
Internally there is very little movement. 

1 he age statistics show that the Jains, who are the richest and best- 
nourished community, live the longest, while the Animists and Hindus 
show the greatest fecundity. The age at marriage varies with locality, 
the same sections of the community in different parts marrying their 
children at somewhat varying periods. Most males under five years of 
age are married in the low-lying tract, while the statistics show that 
child-marriage is becoming popular among the Bhils and allied tribes. 

No vital statistics are recorded in Central India, but from the 
census figures it is apparent that infant mortality increased in the period 

' This figure includes the population of parts of Rajputana, but excludes that of 
portions of Central India States in other Agencies, dec., see p. 322. 
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1895-9, which involved two famines and several bad agricultural years. 
Plague has also very materially affected the population. 

Except for an occasional local outbreak of cholera and small-pox, 
Central India was free from serious epidemics till 1902, when plague 
appeared. The first case (except for an isolated instance in 1897) was 
reported in 1903 from the village of Kasrawad in the Nimar district of 
Indore State, and the epidemic spread thence to Ratlam, and finally to 
Indore city, the Residency area, and Mhow cantonment. Hie registra¬ 
tion of deaths from this cause was very incomplete, but an idea of its 
virulence may be gained from the figures for these places. In Indore 
city the deaths recorded in three months during j 904 were 1 o per cent, 
of the population ; in the Residency area the total number of deaths in 
1903 was 966, or 9 per cent.; in Mhow, 5,136, or 14 per cent. Other 
jilaces of importance which have suffered from plague are Lashkar, 
Jaora, Bhopal, Sehore, Dewas, Nimach, Mandasor, Shajapur, and 
Agar. In the districts the attacks were less violent, as a rule, though 
here and there individual villages were very severely visited. The 
actual loss of life, added to the emigration consequent on fear ot 
infection, has seriously affected agricultural conditions in Malwa by 
reducing the population. Inoculation was at first looked on with 
the greatest suspicion, but ultimately a large number of persons were 
treated. 

Female infanticide in Central India was first reported on by Mr. 
Wilkinson in 1835. He found that not less than 20,000 female infants 
were yearly made away with in Malwa alone. No attempt at concealing 
the practice was made, and a careful examination showed that 34 per 
cent, of girls born were killed. In 1881 attention was called to the 
prevalence of this custom in Rewah, and special measures were taken 
to cope with it. The census figures of 1901, however, give no proof 
that the custom is now a general.one. 

The total number of persons affected by infirmities in Central India 
in 1901 was 3,180 males and 2,272 females. This included 5 males and 
2 females in.sane, 19 male and 13 female deaf-mutes, 41 males and 
35 females blind, 6 male and 4 female lepers, in every 100,000 of the 
population. Insanity is more prevalent in the plateau and low-lying 
tracts than in the hills, a fact possibly due to the inhabitants of the 
jungle tracts being but little addicted to the use of opium. 

Central India in 1901 contained 4,428,790 males and 4,199,991 
females. The ratio of women to 1,000 men was 896 in 1881, 912 in 
1891, and 948 in 1901, being 950 in towns and 920 in villages. Of the 
natural divisions, the hilly tracts have the most females, about 9,900 to 
every 10,000 males, while the plateau and low-lying divisions have 
about 9,400 and 9,300 respectively. The hilly tracts thus contain 
between 5 and 6 per cent, more women than the other two tracts. The* 
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figures for the different political charges vary; Baghelkhand alone 
shows an excess of females. 

Marriage and cohabitation are not simultaneous, except among the 
animistic tribes of the hilly tracts. Out of the total population in 1901, 
3,080,562 males and 2,066,717 females were married, giving a proportion 
of 9,933 wives to 10,000 husbands. In a country where marriage is 
considered obligatory it is interesting to note that 44 per cent, of the 
males of all ages and 31 percent, of the females are unmarried. In the 
widowed state a large difference is noticeable between males and females, 
the prohibition to remarry raising the figure for females to 20 per 
cent., that for males being 9 per cent. Most men between 20 and 30 
are married. No great rise takes place in the number of married till 
after fifteen years of age, the difference betw^een the 15-20 and 20-40 
periods being about 2,700 persons per 10,000. Girls marry earlier. 
The female figures are about double those of the male in each age-period 
until the ages 20 to 40 are reached, when the figures become more 
equal. The relative ages of girl-marriage in the several natural divisions 
are: on the plateau, Hindus 12 years and 4 months, Musalmans 
13 years and 6 months, and Jains 12 years and 6 months; in the low- 
lying tract, Hindus and Musalmans 12 years, and Jains ii years; in the 
hilly tracts, Hindus 12 years and 6 months, and Animists 14 years. 
Polygamy is comparatively rare and polyandry is unknown in the 
Agency. Divorce is current among both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
according to their respective customs, while widow remarriage prevails 
among Muhammadans generally, and also among the inferior classes of 
Hindus, such as Gwalas, Ahirs, Gujars, and Korls, and among the 
jungle tribes. Widow remarriage is more common in the low-lying 
tract than on the plateau. The statistics of civil condition in 1901 are 
shown below:— 


! 

1 Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried . , 3,251,778 

1,961,018 

1,290,760 

Manied . . 4,147,279 

2,080,562 

2,066,717 

Widowed . . 1,229,724 

387,210 j 

842,514 

Total 8,628,781 

4,428,790 

4,199,991 


Save for a few traces of the Dravidian tongues, which linger among 
the hill tribes, the languages spoken in Central India belong exclusively 
to the Indo-Aryan branch of the great Indo-European family, and, more¬ 
over, fall entirely in the Western and Mediate groups of this branch. 
There appears to be little doubt that in earlier days the prevailing 
tongues of Central India belonged to the Dravidian or Munda families* 
the aboriginal tribes who spoke these tongues having been gradually 
► absorbed into the ranks of the northern invaders, or driven as refugees 
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to the fastnesses of the Vindhya range. As is usual in such cases, the 
mother tongue has been lost, and only a small number of Gonds in the 
hills south of Bhopal still show traces of Dravidian forms in their speech. 
Most of the tribes speak a patois founded on the vernacular prevailing 
in their district, such as Malwi or Bagheli. I'he Bhils also, who are 
probably of Munda stock, have so effectually lost their ancient speech 
that only a small residuum of words remains, amounting to about 6 per 
cent., which cannot be identified as Aryan. Their present dialect is 
a bastard tongue compounded of Gujarati and Malwi. 

Most of the dialects si)oken in Central India belong to Western 
Hindi, which includes (besides Bundell) the everyday language of the 
educated resident Hindus, and also the more Persianized Urdu chiefly 
used by the employes in Government offices and the ruling class in 
Muhammadan States. Bundeli is spoken, as its name implies, by the 
peasantry of Bundelkhand. About 29 per cent, of the population speak 
unspecified dialects of Western Hindi, of whom 50 per cent, reside in 
Malwa. 

Two of the Rajasthani dialects, Malwi (with its derivatives RangrI 
and Nimarl) and Marwarl, are spoken in Central India by large 
numbers of the people. The Malwi dialect is spoken in the country of 
which Indore is the centre. It extends eastwards to the borders of 
Bhopal, where it meets Bundell, while westwards it cro.sses into Udaipur 
in Rajputana, touching on the south the Bhil and Gond dialects, and on 
the north the Braj Bhasha of Muttra, which is spoken round Gwalior. 
The RangrI dialect is a form of Malwi largely mixed with Marwarl 
words. The Nimarl dialect, which is met with in Nimar, is a mixture 
of Bhili, KhandeshI, and other tongues, with Malwi as a basis. Marwarl, 
the most important of the Rajasthani tongues, is brought into Central 
India principally by the merchant community, most of whom come from 
Western Rajputana. It is the only dialect of this language with a litera¬ 
ture, being largely employed in the Rajput bardic chronicles. The 
Rajasthani dialects are spoken by 20 per cent, of the total population, 
and by 66 per cent, of the people of Malwa. 

Special interest attaches to Eastern Hindi, as an early form of it was 
employed by Mahavira (500 n.c.), the Jain teacher, in expounding the 
tenets of his religion, whence it became later the language of the canoni¬ 
cal books of the Digambara Jains. Of its three dialects, AwadhI and 
Bagheli are met with in Central India, the latter being locally of more 
importance as the chief dialect of Baghelkhand. There is a considerable 
literature in Bagheli, which has always been fostered by the chiefs of 
Rewah, though the numerous works produced are not creative in 
character, but rather the writings of scholars and critics about poets, 
than of actual poets. The dialects of this language are met with only in 
Baghelkhand, where 99 per cent, of the ix)pulation employ them. 
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The chief forms of speech used by the majority of the people are 
shown below:— 


Western Hindi 

1 Bundell . 

• '-*,206,458 

( Unspecified . 

. 2,520,604 


/ R^gri . 

811,338 

Rajasthani 

) Nimari . 

* 77,945 


( Malwl . 

660,045 

Eastern Hindi 

. Bagheli . 

. 1,401,013 

Bhil dialects 


222,231 

Total 7,999,634 


The elements which make up the population of Central India are 
very diverse, as indicated in the brief sketch of the history given above. 

The Brahmans of Central India arc essentially tlie same as those 
found elsewhere, and, as usual, each separate branch forms a local 
endogamous grouj). The Malwf, Nimari, and Srigaur Brahmans of 
Malwa, the Jijhotias of Bundelkhand, and the Dandotias of (Twalior, 
may be cited as instances. These groups have their own institutions, 
and, while claiming relationship to the parent stock in Northern India, 
cannot intermarry or eat with them. In appearance the local Brahmans 
are men of good features and light colour, less thick-set in build than 
those of the Deccan. The local Brahmans are not an educated class, 
their chief pursuit being agriculture, some also engaging in commerce. 
At the last Census Brahmans numbered 888,320, or 13 per cent, of the 
population, among whom were 53,781 Jijhotias and 12,582 Srigaurs. 

Of the second orthodox division of Hindu castes, many are members 
of the great Rajputana houses. The Sesodias of Udaipur are repre¬ 
sented by the Ranas of Barwani, the Rathors of Jodhpur by the chiefs 
of Ratlam, Sitamau, and SailUna, the Chauhans of Ajmer by the 
Khichis of Raghugarh and Khilchipur, the Kachwahas of Jaipur by the 
Raja of Paron, and the Paramaras, once lords of Malwa, by the Umats 
of Rajgarh and Narsinghgarh, and more distantly again by the Ponwar 
Marathas of Dhar and Dewas. The chief local groups of Rajputs are 
the Baghelas of Rewah, descended from the Gujarat branch, the Umats 
of Malwa, the Bundelas, the Ponwars, and the Dhandheras of Bundel¬ 
khand. There is a greater diversity of feature and colouring among 
the Rajputs than among either the Brahman or Bania classes, even 
omitting the Rajputs of admittedly mixed descent. The Maratha 
house of Sindhia and the Ponwars claim Rajput origin. There are, 
besides these, the Bhilala Bhumias in the hilly tracts of Bhopawar, who 
are chiefs of mixed Rajput descent. Altogether 658,267 were returned 
in 1901 as Rajputs, and 34,305 as Marathas. 

Among the trading class, as among the Brahmans, certain local 
groups are met with, but generally speaking there is little to note about 
them. The most influential section of the Hindu commercial com- 
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munity are the Marwaris of Rajputana, who maintain connexion with 
their original home too closely to be reckoned as local groups, even 
after long residence. Under the head of Bania 240,807 persons were 
returned, among whom were 41*637 Agarwals, chiefly in Gwalior, 
Bundelkhand, and MalwS, and 19,935 Mahesris in Malwa. 

The type of the agricultural population differs in the eastern and 
western sections. The peasants of Bundelkhand are of shorter stature 
and sturdier build and darker colour than those of Malwa. 'I'he chief 
classes in Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand (including in this term the 
country round and to the east of Gwalior city) are Ahirs {326,157), 
Gadarias (149,230), Kachhis (353,095), and Lodhis (219,637); while 
in Malwa the. Giljars (167,179), MMis (73,918), and KunbTs (56,458) 
predominate. 

Classified by religion, the inhabitants of Central India are chiefly 
Hindus, Animists, Muhammadans, or Jains, of whom the first two are 
the most numerous. According to the Census of 1901, 81 percent, were 
Hindus, ii per cent. Animists, 6 per cent. Muhammadans, and 1 per 
cent. Jains. Other religions numbered 11,144, of w^hom 8,114 were 
Christians, including 3,715 natives, chiefly the famine waifs supported 
by Christian missions; Sikhs numbered 2,004, almost all soldiers in 
British regiments; ParsTs 1,002, and Jews 24, both mainly residents of 
British cantonments and stations. 

The term Hindu includes every shade of this religion from the 
orthodox Brahman to the lowest castes, whose religion is three parts 
animistic. Hindus as a rule profess special devotion to Vishnu or Siva, 
the two chief persons of the Hindu triad, or to a Sakti or female 
counterpart (usually of Siva). I'he numbers professing these forms of 
worship were Vaishnavas (worshipping Vishnu), 1,883,618; Smartas 
(worshipping the triad), 1,069,137 ; Saktas (worshipping Devi, the female 
counterpart of Siva), 759,297 ; ahd Saivas (worshipping Siva), 737,229. 

The Animists (992,458), all members of jungle tribes such as the 
Bhils, w^orship certain spirits supposed to inhabit some inanimate 
object, as a tree, spring, or stone. Many Animists gave the name of 
the local deity as that of the sect, such as Babadeo 1(187,413), or 
Barabij (96,518). 

Among Muhammadans the Sunnis (449,885) predominate con¬ 
siderably over the Shiahs (50,357). 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Jain religion was the chief 
form of worship of the highest classes in Central India, and the 
remains of temples and images belonging to this sect are met with all 
over the Agency. There are still old temples at Khajraho and Sonagir, 
in Bundelkhand, and several places of pilgrimage, such as Bawangaza 
in Barwtof. The Digambaras (54,605) and Swetambaras (35,475) are 
the most prominent sects among them. 

VOL. IX. A a 
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Of the loqal forms of belief, the Dhami, Hardol Lala, and Baba 
Kapur sects are peculiar. The first two belong to Bundelkhand, and 
the last to Gwalior. The founder of the Dhami sect was one Prannath, 
a native of Sind, who migrated to Panna in the eighteenth century, 
and, settling there, commenced to preach his doctrines, which, like 
those of Kabir, sought to reconcile the Hindu and Muhammadan reli¬ 
gions. His followers are very numerous in Panna, but often returned 
themselves at the Census of 1901 as Vaishnava, and the number 
actually recorded (576) is thus far below the truth. Hardol was a 
brother of Raja Jhujhar Singh (1626-35) of Orchha, who suspected him, 
without cause, of criminal intimacy with his w 4 fe, and made him drink 
a cup of poison. His unhappy end roused public indignation, and 
he was in time deified. I'his form of worship is universal throughout 
Bundelkhand and has even spread to the Punjab. It was professed 
by about 11,000 persons in 1901. The followers of Baba Kapur (125) 
are confined to Gwalior district. Kapur was a Muhammadan fakir 
who lived at the foot of the Gwalior Fort, and acquired a wide 
reputation for sanctity. He died in 1571. 

The Census of 1901 shows a large increase in the number of 
Christians, 2,000 more being recorded than in 1891, when they were 
1,000 in advance of the figures for 1881. Indore and Malwa, where 
the principal mission work is carried on, show the largest number 
of Christians. I'he total number of native Christians is, however, still 
very small, only amounting to 3,715 in 1901. Success has chiefly been 
met with among the aboriginal tribes and lower castes. The following 
missions have branches in Central India : the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission \ the St. John’s Mission at Mhow ; the Friends Mission at 
Sehore ; the Society of Friends of Ohio at Nowgong; the Hansley 
Bird Mission at Nimach ; Pandita Rama Bai’s Mission at Nimach ; 
and Roman Catholic missions in several places. The most important 
of all is the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, with its head-quarters at 
Indore and a number of out-stations. There is no doubt that the 
famine greatly assisted their work, a fact recognized in the reports. A 
great deal ofVork is done by the medical officers of this mission. 

Statistics of the population belonging to the chief religions in 1891 
and 1901 are given below :— 



Hindus. 

Musal* 

mans. 

Jains. 

! Christians. 

Others. 

1 Total. 

Native. 




89,984 

112,998 

1,916,209 1 5,999 
992,458 1 8,114 

894 

3 . 7 *S 

2,734 

.3,0.-,o 


The majority of the population of Central India is essentially 
agricultural, even Brahmans, Rajputs, and Thakurs not infrequently 
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depending on agriculture. As a rule, however, they consider it 
derogatory to their caste, especially in the eastern section of the 
Agency, to put their own hands to the plough, employing servants to 
carry out this part of the work. 

According to the Census of 1901, actual workers numbered 
3,027,026 males and 1,637,291 females, while dependents of both 
sexes numbered 3,964,464. Of these, 1,514,399 males and 836,190 
females supported themselves by agricultural or pastoral occupations, 
having 2,175,175 dependent on them. They form 52 per cent, of the 
total population. Of those supported by agriculture, the great majority 
were actual cultivators, while 925,851 were agricultural labourers, of 
whom 35 per cent, were regular farm servants. Personal and domestic 
service supported 482,273 persons, and 1,475,561 were engaged in the 
preparation and supply of material substances. Of these, 269,039 
supplied vegetable food and 72,459 were engaged in providing drink, 
condiments, and stimulants, of whom 22,049 were w^ine and spirit- 
sellers. The number of persons occupied in supplying firewood and 
forage was 98,913, of whom 52,685 sold grass, and 40,955 sold fire¬ 
wood and charcoal. Of 304,299 persons engaged in occupations con¬ 
nected with textile fabrics and dress, 207,307 followed cotton-cleaning, 
pressing, ginning, weaving (hand industry), spinning, and other pro¬ 
cesses, and 78,018 persons were engaged in the preparation of dress, of 
whom 48,849 were tailors. Workers in metals and precious stones 
numbered 105,671, of whom 40,497 worked in gold and precious 
stones and 51,35^ £^nd hardware. Workers in earthen- and 

stoneware numbered 81,769. The number of persons engaged in con¬ 
nexion with wood, cane, and leaves was 133,622, of whom 55,462 were 
carpenters and 29,979 dealers in timber and bamboos, and 34,218 
dealers in baskets, mats, and brooms. Of the 217,189 returned as 
engaged in occupations connected with leather, 152,960 w^ere shoe, 
boot, and sandal-makers. The population engaged in commerce w^as 
183,625, composed chieliy of bankers (24,471), money-changers and 
testers (16,668), general merchants (11,022), and shopkeepers (88,702). 
The professional classes numbered 121,846, including 37,148 priests 
and ministers, 14,611 temple and other servants, 2,059 native medical 
practitioners, and 1,896 midwives. The professions of music and 
dancing were followed by 18,847, who included 11,383 actors, singers, 
and dancers, the majority being in Bundelkhand and the Bhil tracts. 
Manual labour supported 1,109,608, while 268,860 lived by mendi¬ 
cancy. The majority of the last two classes were returned in urban areas. 

Meals are generally taken twice a day, at noon and in the evening. 
Well-to-do men often take some light refreshment in the early morning 
and again in the afternoon. The ordinary food of the rich and middle 
classes consists of cAapdtis (thin cakes) of wheat flour, pulse, rice, ghi^ 

A a 2 
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sugar, milk, vegetables, and sweets. No local Brahmans or Bani^ eat 
flesh. Among the poorer classes, those living in the western section 
generally eat bread (not thin cakes) made of wheat and jowdr ground 
together, or of j(mdr and other millets, with pulses, vegetables, onions 
or garlic. Those inhabiting the eastern section of the Agency make 
bread of barley and gram ground together, or of kodon^ sdmdn^ jowdr 
or kutkiy which is eaten with j)ulses and vegetables, or with curds and 
buttermilk. The flow^ers of the mahud {Bassia latifolia) are eaten 
as a luxury in Bundelkhand, the fresh flowrers in the hot season, and the 
dried flowers at other times. The latter are parched and ground, 
and then made into a form of bread. The Bhils live on maize, jowdry 
and a large number of jungle roots and plants. The mahud flower is 
looked on by them as a great delicacy. 

In rural areas, and among the poorer classes in towms, the males wear 
the loin-cloth known as a dhoiu It is about lo feet long and 4 broad, 
and is worn from the waist downward. A jacket, called mirzal in the 
east of the Agency and bandi in the w^est, made of coarse white country 
cloth, covers the upper part of the body. 'I'he head-dress is called sdfa 
(a piece of cloth w^ound round the head) in the east, and pagri (or a 
madc-up head-dress) in the west. Both sections use country shoes, 
those of Bundelkhand being peculiar for high flaps in front and behind. 
The w’ell-to-do classes also wear the dhotiy but of superior cloth, or else 
trousers, coats of various styles, a sdfa or coloured fagrt, and English 
shoes. Elderly persons usually carry a sheet hanging over their shoul¬ 
ders. The younger generation, however, now prefer to wear caps instead 
of the sdfa or pagriy while the use of English shirts, coats, waistcoats, 
trousers, socks, and boots is becoming very common in towns. The 
hair is also dressed as a rule in the English fashion. 

In Mahva the women w^ear a coloured lehnga (petticoat), and a choH 
(bodice) on the upper part of the body, a piece of cloth called the orni 
being used to cover the head and shoulders. In the east of the Agency, 
how^ever, they wear a sdri, a single piece of cloth so folded as to act as a 
dhotiy and also as a covering for the body and head. 

The huts of the agricultural classes in the western section are small 
mud dw^ellings with bamboo doors, the roof being sometimes tiled, but 
far more often thatched with grass or covered with mud. In the eastern 
section the huts are similar, but tiles are generally used for the roof. 
Adjoining the house there is usually a courtyard for the cattle. In 
places where sandstone is plentiful, houses are mainly constructed of 
this material, as at Gwalior and Bhopal, and in all villages along the 
sandstone outcrops. In towms, houses of several storeys are common. 
In Malwa these are often ornamented with picturesque carved wooden 
balconies and projecting windows. The influence of European example 
is noticeable in towns, especially in Bhop 5 l. 
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The dead bodies of Hindus are burnt, except those of SanySsIs 
and infants, which are buried. Cremation takes place by the side 
of a stream, the ashes being, if possible, conveyed to a sacred river; 
otherwise they are committed to some local stream. The people of 
Malwa usually throw the ashes after cremation into the nearest stream. 
Muhammadans bury their dead in regular cemeteries. 

Children’s games consist of danda (tip-cat), kite flying, ankhmichi 
(blind-man’s-buff), and the like. In towns where there are Euro[)eans, 
cricket, hockey, and football have become regular institutions. Indoor 
games include chess, cards, and chaupar. Polo is a favourite game with 
native chiefs and their Sardars, who are also fond of all forms of sport, 
including pigsticking and big game shooting. Partridge and cock-fight¬ 
ing, the latter especially in (bvalior, are popular forms of amusement. 
Theatrical performances are common in large towns, several amateur 
companies even existing. Recitations by Bhats of family exploits and 
tales from the Ramayana are eagerly listened to. 

The great yearly festivals are the only holidays enjoyed by the popu¬ 
lation. 'rhe most important are the Dasahra at the close of the rains, 
which is specially observed by Marathas as having in former days 
marked the recommencement of their forays; the Dewali, the great 
feast of the trading classes, when the new financial year opens; the 
Holl, the festival of spring; the Ganesh Chaturthi, a special festival 
among the people of Malwa; the Ganger, also a Malwa festival; 
and the Raksha Bandhan. 

Among Muhammadans the Muharram is the only important feast; 
and, although the population is mainly Sunni, tazias arc always borne in 
procession, being sent by all important personages, Hindu as well as 
Muhammadan, including the chief of the State. 

Surnames are unknown, except among the MarathLs. Hindus are 
called after gods or famous personages of the Mahabharata and Rama 
yana, and also receive fancy names, such as Pyare Lai. Muhammadans 
name their children after saints and persons of note. Low-caste Hindus 
often name their children after days of the week, such as Manglia. The 
jungle tribes now use names similar to those of low'-class Hindus. 

Central India possesses soils of every class, from the rich black cotton 
soil w’hich covers the greater part of Malwa to the dry stony red earth 
met with in the gneissic area of Bundelkhand. Gene- ^ . 

o JiAlTlC 11111170 

rally speaking, the soil of the Agency falls into three 
main groups, corresponding with the three natural divisions ; the Malwa 
plateau; the low-lying land of northern Gwalior, Bundelkhand, and 
Baghelkhand; and the hilly tracts. The most favourable conditions 
exist in Malwa, where the prevalence of black cotton soil makes 
cultivation possible even with a light rainfall. In northern Gwalior, 
Bundelkhand, and Baghelkhand poorer soils predominate, requiring a 
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heavier rainfall and some irrigation. In all regions, however, the crops 
are almost entirely dependent on the rainfall, there being no general 
or extensive system of artificial irrigation. 

The soil is classed by the cultivator in three ways : by composition, 
position (i.e. whether near or remote from villages, which affects facility 
for manuring and irrigation), and by capability for bearing certain crops. 
In Malwa the chief classes are kali matti^ the ‘ black cotton soil ’ of 
Europeans, bhuri or hhumar^ dhamty and bhatorl (stony). 'Fhe black soil 
is formed by the disintegration of the Deccan trap, which prevails over 
the greater part of this region, bhuri and dlidmi being lighter soils with 
a greater proportion of sand. All three, however, are sufficiently reten¬ 
tive of moisture to bear all the ordinary crops, excepting poppy and 
sugar-cane, both in the autumn {kharjf) and spring {raid) season, with¬ 
out irrigation. The other soils are suitable only for the autumn crops, 
unless irrigated. In the Nimar tract, which lies south of MalwS proper 
below the Vindhyan range, there is, except actually in the river bed, a 
preponderance of the lighter soils, as compared with Malwa, which 
makes irrigation necessary, w'hile the stiffer nature of the soil necessi¬ 
tates the use of heavier implements. 

In Bundelkhand and Bagholkhand the soils include 7 fwfa, a variety of 
black soil of inferior (juality to that of Malwa and less general in dis¬ 
tribution, being met with only in intrusive dikes of trap rock ; and other 
lighter soils known as kdbar parua^ pathrofi^ and rJkaf^ the last being 
the stony soil so common in the gneissic area and in the hills. Gene¬ 
rally speaking the soil is less fertile, and bears but little poppy, a plant 
requiring a rich soil. 

Agricultural operations are invariably carried out with regard to 
rainfall and the ascendancy of special nakshatras (solar asterisms). 
Of these asterisms ten fall in the agricultural season, and numerous 
sayings are current relating to the efficacy or otherwise of rain falling 
under their influence. Ploughing in Central India is begun for the 
autumn crops {kharif) on Akhatij, the third {tlj) of the bright half of 
the Hindu month of Vaishakh (April-May), when the plough is wor¬ 
shipped and other ceremonies are performed. First the bakhar or 
harrow is passed over the ground, which is then ploughed and sown. 
The fourth process is weeding, the fifth thinning out, and the sixth 
reaping. Ploughing penetrates to a depth of only six inches, as the 
nutritive principle is not supposed to reside at a greater depth. In 
Nimar, ploughing for the next autumn is carried out immediately 
after the reaping of the last season's crops, and is continued at intervals 
until the next sowing. This system, which is not followed in MalwS, 
is necessitated by the poorer nature of the soil. In the hilly tracts 
no operations are commenced till after the first rain has fallen, as the 

stony soil is incapal^le of bearing till well moistened. In a few places 

\ 
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the destructive form of cultivation known as dahiya is carried on, trees 
being cut down and burnt, and the crop grown in the ashes. This 
process is, however, now discouraged, and is gradually dying out. 

Except in the hilly tracts, there are two field seasons in Central India ; 
the kharlf ox shidlu^ when the autumn crops are grown during the rains, 
and the rain c)r unhdlu^ when the st)ring cn)ps are cultivated. The less 
expensive millets, cotton, and 111 form the ('hief products of the autumn 
sowing ; wheat, gram, linseed, and iv)ppy of the spring. 

'The khar\f crops are sown in June, during the ascendancy of the 
mrig nakshatra^ after the moist breeze known in Malwa as kulaivan has 
set in, with rain. In Bundelkhand the sowhng takes place in Asarh, 
about a month later. The seed is usually sown through a drill. The 
process in the case of the rahi crops is similar, ploughing commencing 
in Sawan (August) and sowing in Kartik (October-November). The 
seed is sown broadcast or with a drill. The autumn crops, when once 
w’^ell started, require but little care, whereas the spring crops depend 
on a sufficiency of rain to moisten the soil thoroughly, and to supply 
water for irrigation. 

Methods of reaping vary. Only the heads or pods of joivar and tuar 
are cut, while other crops are reaped close to the ground, except gram, 
which is pulled u[) by the roots. The crops when gathered are taken to 
the threshing-floor, where the grain is trodden out by bullocks, except in 
the case of kodon^ rameli^ and imry tvhich are threshed with a flail. 
The crops are never winnowed in an east wind, w^hich is supposed 
to bring blight with it. 

In 1901, 4,525,764 persons, or 52 per cent, of the population, were 
recorded as supported by agricultural and pastoral occupations. The 
actual workers falling in these groups Avere 34 per cent, of males and 
19 per cent, of females. 

The principal crops in C 3 entral India are—food-grains : jowar or 
iundt (^Sorghum vulgare\ maize {Zea Mays), bajra {Fennisetupi typhoi- 
deum), tuar or arhar {Cajanus indicus), sdmdn (Panirupi frtmentaceuni), 
kodon {Paspaliim scrobiculatum), kakun {Setaria italica), kufki {Panicum 
mi Hare), urad {Phaseolus radiatus), wheat {Trificu?n sativum), gram 
{Cicer arietinnm), batla {Pisum sativum), masnr {Ervum Lens), and 
barley {Hordeum vulgare ); oilseeds: til {Sesamum indiatm), rameli 
{Guizotia abyssinied), nisi {Linum usitatissimum), and rai {^Sinapis race- 
mosa ); fibres: hemp, both san {Crotolaria junced) and ambdri or 
Deccan hemp {Hibiscus cannabinus), and cotton {Gossypium indicum ); 
stimulants: pan {Piper Betle), gdnja {Cannabis sativa), tobacco {Nico- 
tiana Tabacum), and poppy {Papaver soffini/eritm). All the usual 
spices and vegetables met w'ith in Northern India are also grown. 

Though accurate statistics are not available, the total cultivated area 
in 1902-3 was approximately 19,400 square miles, or 25 per cent, of 
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the total area of the Agency (see table on p, 390). The staple food- 
grains are: joivdr, occupying 3,500 square miles, or 17 per cent, of the 
cropped area ; gram (2,300) and wheat (2,270), each ii per cent.; rice 
(950), 5 per cent.; maize (680), 3 per cent.; and in the eastern section 
of the Agency, kodon (200), i per cent. 

Jmvdr^ the principal food-crop of the western section, is sown during 
the rains, carefully weeded, and reaped in November and December. 
It is grown as a food-crop, and is almost invariably sown together with 
tuar or arhar^ nrad or mung (Phaseohis Mtingo\ and sometimes cotton. 
When grown for fodder, however, it is sown alone, is not weeded, and 
is cut as soon as it commences flowering. The grain is eaten in the 
winter, either parched or green, the latter form being considered a 
great relish. It serves as food to the cultivator for a couple of months. 
One acre requires about 4 seers of seed and yields 4-J- cwt. 

Gram is a spring crop, sown after the termination of the rains, and 
gathered in March or April. This crop has great powers of reviving 
exhausted soils, and is always grown for this purpose, and as a first crop 
on newly broken land. Like jowdr^ it is eaten parched. In the eastern 
section and in northern Gwalior it is mixed with barley and made into 
cakes. The average yield per acre is 3 cwt., from about 34 seers of seed. 

Wheat, the favourite food of all but the poorest classes, is grown in 
winter, after the rains have ceased. It is irrigated only in the eastern 
section of the Agency, where, moreover, the yield is always inferior to 
that obtained without irrigation from the rich soils of Malwa. It is 
sown at the same time as gram, and the grain is parched and eaten like 
jowdr. An acre requires about 42 seers of seed, giving a yield of 
4-J cwt. of grain. 

Maize, one of the earliest autumn crops, is sown as soon as the rains 
have set in, and reaches maturity in three months. The grain, which is 
eaten green, is highly prized. Like jmvdr, the crop is also grown for 
fodder. Maize is sometimes sown in late autumn and early spring as 
an irrigated crop, being often followed by poppy. An acre requires 
8 seers of seed, yielding 4^ cwt. 

Kodon is the most important food-grain of the poorest classes in the 
east of the Agency. It is sown on inferior soils during the rains, and 
gathered in July or August. An acre requires 14^ seers of seed, and 
yields 5|cwt. of grain. 

The chief subsidiary food-crops are tdar or arhar and mung^ which 
are almost always grown mixed with joivdr^ moth(Phaseolus a€omtifolia\ 
and viatar (Pisum saiivum). Several species of the smaller millets are 
also grown in the rains, of which sdmdn (Panicum frtmtenta€eum\ kutkl 
(P, 7 niliare\ and kdkun form an important source of food for the 
poorer classes. 

The most valuable oilseeds are ///, alsi^ and mungphali (Arachis 
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hypogect). The last, which is grown in Malwa to a considerable extent, 
though exported in large quantities for its oil, is also used locally as 
food.^ 

By far the most important source of fibre is cotton, which in 1902-3 
covered 953 square miles. It is very often grown mixed with til. Hemp, 
both san and amlmri, is cultivated only to a small extent. 

Complete statistics are not available to show the exact extent to which 
poppy is grown, but a brief account may be given of the cultivation, 
which is of great economic importance. The mild climate, rich soil, and 
facilities for irrigation in Malwa are well suited for this crop. It is 
always sown in the mar or black soil, which is heavily manured and 
watered seven or nine times. It is not uncommon to sow poppy and 
sugar-cane in the same field, the latter crop not maturing till many 
months after the opium has been collected. When the poppy is about 
3 inches high, the plants are thinned out and the beds are weeded. 
As soon as the capsules show a brown pubescence, they are carefully 
lanced, and the gummy juice which exudes is scraped off and 

collected. The preparation of refined opium will be described under 
Arts and Manufactures. In 1894-5, before the recent series of un¬ 
favourable years, poppy covered 315 square miles and the total yield 
was 1,332 tons. Five years later the area was only 37 square miles and 
the yield 96 tons, but in 1902-3 the crop was grown on 237 square 
miles, producing 959 tons. The cultivation of poppy in Malwa is men¬ 
tioned by Garcia d’Orta in the sixteenth century. It was once confined 
to the tract between the Chambal and Sipra, but has since extended 
north into Rajputana, and south wherever the soil is suitable. The 
flowers are of all shades from pink to dark red, in contrast to the mono¬ 
tonous white prevailing in the Doab, Oudh, and Bihar. As a rule the 
is delivered to the banker who has advanced money for seed, only 
a few well-to-do cultivators being in a position to sell their produce in 
the open market, where they get from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 a seer for it. 

The following fruits are generally cultivated : mango (Mangifera 
tndica)^ mahud {Bassia latifolia\ peach {Primus persica), loquat 
{Eriobotrys japonica), custard-apple {Anona squamosa\ guava {Psydium 
Guyava\ plantain {Musa sapientum)^ shaddock {Citrus decumana), and 
various kinds of fig, melon, lime, and citron. Vegetables are produced 
in garden lands in the vicinity of towns and villages, those mentioned 
below being the commonest: gourds, cucumbers, potato, shakarkhand 
{Ipomoea Batatas\ cabbage, cauliflower, onion, carrot, yam, kacha^ 
ghuiydn {Colocasia antiquorum\ garlic, the egg-plant or brinjCil {Solatium 
melongena)^ muri {Foeniculum vulgare)^ met hi {Trigonella Foenum 
graecum)^ pdlak {Rhinacanthus communis)y adrak {Zingiber officinale) 
and red pepper. 

Manure is but little used, except for special crops such as poppy and 
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sugar-cane or vegetables, and then only in fields close to villages. 
There are three sources of supply: village sweepings which have been 
allowed to rot in pits for twelve months, goat and sheep dung obtained 
by penning these animals on the land, and green manure. This last is 
used for poppy. San or ttrad is grown on the field and ploughed into 
the soil when in flower ; the process is known as san chur or urd chur. 
Night-soil {sonkhdt) is never used, except in fields near large towns. 

Rotation cannot he said to he practised with any great regularity. In 
Malwa virgin soil is first sown with gram, in Bundelkhand with // 7 , this 
being followed by wheat, and cotton. In Malwa the rotation is 

then repeated, omitting gram. In Bundelkhand kodon and kutki are 
sown, followed by jmvdr^ rd/i\ and kodon again; after the third year the 
field is left fallow for three years and the process is repeated. 

Mixed sowings, w^hich take the place of rotation to some extent, are 
common in Malw'a, but less so in Nimar. Joivar and tfear^ maize and 
urad or amhdri^ wheat and gram or ahl^ and poppy and sugar-cane are 
sown together in the same field. 

A field of one acre requires in seed, for maize about 8 seers, 

4 seers, and wheat 42 seers, yielding in each case 10 maunds of grain. 
From 2 to 3 seers of seed are required for poppy, and the yield is 
6 maunds of seed. In the case of ///, i-| seers are sown and the ordinary 
crop is about 6 maunds. 

All large States now make advances to their cultivators, w'hile native 
bankers also advance their clients seed and cash. In the case of petty 
estates, it is often necessary to grant help from Imperial funds. 

No new varieties of seed have so far been successfully introduced. 
Attempts have been made, but as yet have been insufficient to overcome 
the strong local prejudice which exists against change. Similarly, except 
for a few’' improved sugar-cane mills, little has been done to introduce 
new or improved implements. 

The implements used are similar to those met wHth elsewhere in 
Northern India, and differ but little in construction throughout the 
Agency, except that in Nimar and the eastern section the ploughs are 
of heavier make. The hdl (plough), bakhar (harrow), dora (small 
harrow^) for passing through rising crops, and nai (seed-drill) are the 
principal implements. 

Deficient rainfall is alw^ays followed by an increase in field rats, 
which cause great damage to standing crops. Locusts occasionally appear. 
Scarcity of labour due to diminution in population from famine and 
plague has seriously affected agriculture, especially the cultivation of 
the spring crops, which require much attention. 

There are two well-knowrn breeds of Central India cattle, the Malwi 
and the Nimari. The Malwi breed are medium-sized, generally of 
a grey, silver-grey, or white colour. They are very strong and active 
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for their size, having deep wide frames, flat shapely bones, and very 
hard feet. Their hind quarters droop slightly, while the dewlap and 
loose skin about the neck is well developed and the hump prominent. 
The muzzle, which is broad, should always be black and also the hair 
round the eye sockets and the eye membranes; these are the recognized 
marks of the breed. The head should be short, the horns springing 
forward and up with a graceful outward curve. The Umalwari species 
of this breed is a heavier, less active type than the true Malwi. 

The Nimari breed is much larger than the Malwi, and well adapted 
to heavy work. 'Fhese cattle are usually of a broken red and while 
colour, more rarely all red with while spots. I'hey have large horns, 
very thick at the base, and usually curled over the head. The eye mem¬ 
brane and nose are commonly flesh-coloured. The head is coarse and 
large, and the ears are pendulous, while the loose skin on sheath and 
navel is very noticeable. Their frames are large and square, the leg- 
bones round, and the feet coarse, unshapely, and soft. They are 
sluggish by nature, but very strong. These cattle are bought by Govern¬ 
ment for military purposes. 

Buffaloes, horses, sheep, and goats are reared in most villages, but 
there are no breeds of any special importance, though the goats from 
the Bhind and Tonwarghar districts of Gwalior have a local reputation. 
An unsuccessful attempt was at one time made by the British Govern¬ 
ment to encourage horse and mule breeding by maintaining stallions 
at Agar and CJuna, under the officer commanding the Central India 
Horse. 

No difficulties are experienced in ordinary years in feeding cattle, as 
Central India abounds in pasture lands and jungles affording grazing 
more than sufficient for local needs. 

There are very few important cattle fairs in the Agency, though most 
places of any size have weekly markets, where the sale of cattle takes 
place. A large cattle and horse fair has lately been started at Gwalior. 

Irrigation is not carried on in the Agency as systematically as it 
might be. The attention of all States has now, however, been directed 
to the question. In Malwa irrigation is practically confined to poppy, 
.sugar-cane, and vegetables, being effected from wells, almost entirely 
by means of the charas (leathern bucket) lift. In Bundelkhand and 
northern Gwalior water is supplied to sugar-cane, betel-vine, wheat, 
and barley from wells by means of the Persian wheel {rahat) and the 
charas. In Baghelkhand temporary dams for the retention of rain¬ 
water in suitable places are the chief means of irrigation. The cost 
of a ma.sonry well averages Rs. 500, and of an unbricked well Rs. 50 
to Rs. 200. The total area under irrigation in Central India in 1902-3 
w^as estimated at about 1,140 square miles, or 6 per cent, of the culti¬ 
vated area. 
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According to the usual official phraseology, the payments made by 
the actual cultivators in Central India are revenue 

^andprices** States are everywhere regarded 

as sole proprietors of the soil, and their relations with 
the cultivators will be described below, under Land Revenue. 

The prices of staple food-grains have undoubtedly risen, though in 
the absence of regular statistics it is impossible to give any reliable 
figures. I'he variations are considerably affected by local conditions, 
especially the want of good roads, which cause large accumulations of 
grain at certain centres. So far as can be ascertained, an average rise 
of 40 to 50 per cent, has taken place in the last thirty years, the change 
being most marked in the western section of the Agency. In the 
country round Gwalior jmvdr and barley sold in 1874 at 60 seers to 
the rupee, while now the rate is only 30 seers; in Rewah the same 
grains sold in 1880 at 47 and 40 seers to the rupee, but now sell at only 
30, while in the famine year of 1900 the rates fell to 19 and 16 seers 
per rupee. 

Wages have similarly risen, especially in certain rural districts where 
the population has been so seriously diminished by famine and plague 
that it is difficult to procure labour w'hen wanted. In the western 
section carpenters and blacksmiths now receive 12 annas a day instead 
of 8 annas, and labourers 5 annas instead of 2 and 3 annas. In large 
towns the rates are often higher even than these, but they vary consider¬ 
ably in each case, the rates in Indore city being 30 per cent, higher 
than in Bhopal city. 

For ordinary labour cash wages are now becoming general; but 
wages in kind are still the rule for agricultural operations, such as reap¬ 
ing and weeding, while the village servants— fate/, priest, artisan, 
watchman, and balai —still receive doles of grain in return for their 
services. Thus, agricultural labourers commonly receive one paseri 
(2^ seers) of jowdr or maize a day. During the harvest season they 
obtain 24 seers per bigha^ or about 5 seers a day in the eastern and 
a little less in the western section, for cutting maize, jmvdr, kodon, or 
$dmdn\ and 15 seers per bigha in the eastern section, and about 
7^ seers a day in the western section, for gathering wheat or gram. A 
village artisan receives about 30 seers of each kind of grain yearly from 
every cultivator. 

The table on the next page gives the rates of wages during the thirty 
years ending 1904. 

The material condition of the people in urban areas has undoubtedly 
improved considerably. The middle-class clerk, however, is not as 
a rule well off, as he is obliged to keep up a respectable appearance 
generally beyond his means. Pensionable appointments are compara¬ 
tively rare in the States, and promotion has little connexion with length 
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of service or merit, while the scale of pay is small. The cultivator’s 
position is not very satisfactory, though in spite of bad seasons there is 
no doubt that he now dresses better than he used to do thirty years ago, 
and in places on high roads or near towns or railways he has learned 
to desire a higher standard of comfort and more show. A great source 
of impoverishment is the lavish expenditure incurred at marriages, 
which often cripples a man for years, perhaps for the rest of his life. 





Rate of w'ages p)er month in 





Western Section. 



Eastern Section. 



1874. 

1884. 

1894. 

I (^>4. 

1874. 

1884. 

1894. 

1904. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Carpenter . 

10 to 12 

12 to 15 

15 to 16 

14 to 23 

7 to 15 

7h to 15 

7§ to 15 

12 to 24 

' Blacksmith. j 

7 to 10 

12 to rs 

12 to 15 

12 10 15 

4 to 6 

4 to 6 

5 to 7 

5 to 7 

Mason 

8 to 10 

12 to 

12 to 15 

12 to 22 

7i to 15 

7J to 15 

6 to x6 

7^ to 20 

Ordinary 
labourer . 

3 5 

4 to 6 ; 

6 to 7 

6 to 10 

3 to 5 

2 to 5 

4 to 5 

4 to 5 

Agricultural j 
labourer . 

2 to 4 

1 

3 to 5 j 

3 to 5 

1 

4 to 6 j 

1 

2 to 3 

2 to 4 

3 to 4 

3 to 4 


The condition of the landless labourer is not enviable. He lives 
from hand to mouth, his wages being, as a rule, only just sufficient to 
keep body and soul together. To be in debt is undoubtedly the normal 
condition of all but the trading classes. These have profited enor¬ 
mously by the improvements effected in the administration of the 
States, and in all places of any size the traders are noted for their 
increasing opulence. 

The forests of Central India, which cover a considerable area, belong 
to the deciduous and dry classes, and are situated mainly along the line 
of the Vindhya range and its various branches, and Forests 
in the Satpura, Kaimur, and Panna systems. It is 
not possible to give accurate figures as to the area covered by forests, 
but roughly 13,000 square miles or 17 per cent, of the total are so 
occupied. The States having the largest forest area are : Rewah, with 
4,632 square miles, of which 642 square miles are ‘reserved,' bringing 
in an income of 4*1 lakhs; Indore, with 3,000 square miles, giving an 
income of i-8 lakhs; Bhopal, with 1,713 square miles, giving an income 
of Rs. 7,800; Gwalior, with 1,715 square miles, giving an income of 
Rs. 72,000; Barwani, with 566 square miles, giving an income of 
Rs. 28,000; Dhar, with 381 square miles, giving an income of Rs. 26,000; 
and Panna, with 1,728 square miles, giving an income of Rs. 22,000. 
The chief sources of income are the flo\vers and fruit of the mahud^ lac, 
rdl (extracted from the sal), ckironji, and, especially in the eastern 
section of the Agency, timber, besides minor products. 

The deciduous forests contain a large number of trees producing 
timber, fruit, or sap of commercial value; the sdi {Shorea robusta)^ 
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sandal-wood {Sanialum albunt)^ iendu {Diospyros tonientosa)^ mahud 
{Bassia latifolUi)^ khair {Acacia Catechu)^ dl {Morinda tinctoria\ 
and those of other genera such as Tcrminalia^ Anogeissus, Sierculia, 
Eugenia^ and Hardivickia. On the Malwa plateau there is little or no 
forest, the prevailing trees being the dhak (Butea frondosa), and various 
species of Mimosa^ A/bizzia, Melia^ and Dalbergia, 

Distinct changes are noticeable in passing from the trap to the 
Vindhyan sandstone formation, the latter favouring the growth of large 
trees. The forest area of Central India has decreased considerably 
since the period of Muglial rule, both in the extent covered and in the 
quality of the forest. The plains of Malwa were in those days covered 
with a thick jungle of dhdk^ while the region between Gwalior and Bhilsa 
was sufficiently wooded to afford shelter to large herds of elephants, 
which the emperors used to hunt in their journeys from the Deccan to 
Delhi. The south of Indore State round Satwas and Bijagarh, and the 
lihat-Ghora district which lay partly in Panna and partly in Rewah, 
were frequented by large herds of these animals, those from Panna 
being esteemed the best. The jungle round the town of Orchha w^as 
thick enough to occupy the Mughal army several days in cutting a way 
through it. 

Till within the last few years systematic forestry was never practised, 
and there are still large areas wffiich require proper management. Save 
the protection given to a few' selected trees, such as the mahud {Bassia 
latifolia\ khair {Acacia Catechu)^ shisham {Dalbergia Sissoo)y teak, biya 
{PterocarpiisMarsupiuni)y anjan {Hardwickia biHaia\seja {Lagerstroemia 
parvifiord)y achdr {Buchanania latifaHa)^ tendu {Diospyros tomentosa\ 
and a few*^ others, the forests have been left to the mercy of the jungle 
tribes, who yearly destroyed considerable tracts by their dahiya culti¬ 
vation, while the villager cut down ruthlessly for firewood and building 
purposes, no attempt at afforestation being ever made. Many useful 
grasses are gathered, such as rusa {Andropogon sp.\ from which a fragrant 
oil is extracted, and piinia and dub {Cynodon dactylon\ used for fodder. 

Most of the forest work is carried on by the jungle tribes, including the 
Gonds, Korkus, and Kols, who live chiefly along the line of the Vindhyas 
south of the Bhopal and Rewah States; the Saharias, who live in the 
central hilly tracts of Bundelkhand, and in the region round Narwar, 
Guna, and Gwalior; and the Bhils, who inhabit the Vindhyan and 
Satpura ranges on either side of the Narbada and various parts of 
Malwa. 

The known mineral w'ealth of the Agency is considerable, and 
there is every likelihood that further examination 
min^ais reveal fresh deposits of value. 

Of the carbon compounds, other than diamond, 
coal is the only valuable deposit. This is found in the Gondwana rocks 
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in the south of the Rewah State- The mines are situated at Umakia, 
and are worked by shafts, the workers including a large proportion of 
the jungle tribes. 

Copper has been found at Bardi (24*^ 32' N., 82° 25' E.) and at Tagwa 
village (24*^ 16' N., 82® o' E.) in the Rewah State, while it was at one 
time extensively worked in the Shahnagar pargana of the Panna State. 
Lead in the form of galena has been found at Bargoa village near 
Bardi, and exists in rich veins in the hills near Seondha in Dati«a, in the 
Par sandstones, and in the quartzites of the Bijawars. Iron is met with 
throughout the Vindhyan rocks, to which it gives its characteristic red 
and brown colours. 'Phe richest and most easily worked ores occur at 
Plirapur village (24^ 42' N., 79*^ 39' E.) in the Bijawar State, once a 
famous centre of the iron-smelting industry. Other rich deposits occur 
near Barwaha in Indore, where an attempt to revive the industry was 
made in i860 by Colonel Kcatinge ; and in Gwalior, where there are 
the remains of many old workings, especially at the Par hill (26® 2' N., 
78"^ 5' E.). This industry has now almost entirely vanished, owing to 
competition with European iron. 

Manganese has been found in the Gwalior State and in Jhabua. In 
the latter place it is worked, 6,800 tons having been extracted in 
1903-4. 

In materials for construction Central India is unusually rich, much 
of the local building stone being unrivalled in beauty of colour, ease of 
working, and resistance to the elements. The sandstones of the Vin¬ 
dhyan series stand first, and, besides having supplied material for the 
ancient buildings at many places, are still largely used for local purposes, 
and arc to a certain extent exported. The Nimach and Satna limestones 
are exported in considerable quantities. Among the Vindhyan sandstones 
the Kaiinur sandstone of Bhopal, of a fine deep purplish red colour, 
has been used in many recent buildings, and in the old temple at 
Nemawar. It is fully equal to the similar stone met with in Mirzapur 
and Chunar. The lower Bandairs have been used in the Taj-ul- 
Masajid at Bhojial and in the Sanchi stupa^ while stone of the upper 
Bandair, besides being used in many modern edifices, was employed 
in the old temple at Bhojpuk. In Gwalior, Bhopal, and parts of 
Baghelkhand these sandstones occur in large deposits well suited for 
building purposes. 

Corundum is still profitably extracted in Rewah ; 600 maunds were 
obtained in 1902. Asbestos is found in parts of the Bhopawar Political 
Charge, but attempts to work it have hitherto proved a failure. The 
only valuable gems met with are diamonds, which are found chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of Panna. Agates and jasper are found in several 
localities. 

Central India was once famous for the fine cloths and muslins made 
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at several places in Malwa. This indufitry is still carried on at Chan- 
deri, where delicate muslins, often shot with gold and 
ma^fachves thread, are made and exported all over India. 

The demand for such cloth has, however, diminished 
with the disappearance of many native courts. At Sarangpur and Sehore 
town the industry still lingers, but is dying out, while at Sironj, once a 
famous centre of this manufacture, all recollection even of its former 
existence has vanished. The saris and dhottjodas of Maheshwar have a 
considerable sale. The usual coarse country cloths are produced in 
most places. There is a weaving mill at Indore city which turns out cloth 
of moderate fineness. Cloth is dyed and printed in many places, the 
di {Morinda tinctoria) dye of Mandasor and Gautampura being famous. 

A considerable industry formerly existed in the working of local iron 
obtained from the rich hematites found at Bijawar, Barwaha, and other 
places, but it is now carried on only here and there to a very small ex¬ 
tent. Inlaid metal-work is manufactured at Rampura in the Indore State. 

There is still a considerable stone-cutting industry, especially in the 
country round Gwalior, where the fine local sandstones are carved with 
great skill, the lattice-work in i)articular being often exceedingly beautiful. 
The industry is one of long standing in Central India, as the buildings 
at Sanchl, Khajraho, Gwalior, Chanderi, and other places show. 

One of the principal and certainly the most lucrative of the industries 
of Central India is the manufacture of Malwa opium, chiefly for the 
China market. The chlk or crude opium, collected from the poppy 
plants, is soaked by the cultivator in linseed-oil to prevent its dry¬ 
ing. This composition is kept for about six weeks in bags of double 
sheeting in a dark room, until the oil drains off. In the beginning of 
the rains the bags are emptied into large copper vessels in which the chik 
is pressed and kneaded, after w'hich it is again kneaded in a succession 
of flat copper pans, called pardi, till of sufficient consistency to be made 
into balls. Each ball weighs about 40 tolas (16 oz.). The ball is next 
dipped into some waste opium liquor called rabba or jethdpdm^ and 
covered with pieces of dried, broken poppy leaf. It is then placed on a 
shelf, or rack, also covered with poppy leaf, to dry, and lose all super¬ 
fluous oil. After about a month the cakes are cut open and remade, so 
as to allow the interior portions to dry and the wffiole to become of uni¬ 
form consistency. An inferior opium called rabba is extracted from the 
old bags by boiling them, and is disposed of chiefly in the Punjab. 

In the Periplus^ Ozene (Ujjain) is referred to as a centre from which 
commodities were exported through the port of Barygaza (Broach), 
special mention being made of onyx, porcelain, fine 
muslins, mallow-tinted cottons—possibly coloured 
with the dye of the dl tree— and ordinary cottons. At 
Mandasor there is a record of the fifth century erected by the guild 
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of silk-weavers, showing that this industry must once have flourished 
there. In the records on the SSnchi stupa mention is made of various 
trade-guilds, including that of workers in ivory. In the time of Akbar, 
the fine cloths, grain, fruit (especially grapes), mangoes, betel-leaves, 
and opium of Central India were famous. 

No statistics are available to show the total trade of Central India. 
The chief imports are salt, sugar, ght^ kerosene oil, hardware, machinery, 
European piece-goods, arms, oilman’s stores, and wines. The exports 
consist of grain, cotton, oil-seeds, opium, poppy-seed, and hides, with a 
certain amount of timber from States in the eastern part of the Agency, 
and building stone, especially the Nimach limestone. 

The chief centres of trade are I^ashkar, the capital of Gwalior State, 
Indore, Mandasor, Ujjain, Ratlam, Mhow, Satna, Nimach, llhopal, 
Sehore, Morena in Gwalior, and Barwaha. These main centres are fed 
from district marts which are in their turn supplied from the weekly 
fairs. Railways and roads have effected a noticeable change during the 
last forty years. The large stores of surplus grain whicli often existed 
within a hundred miles of a great town, but which on account of defec¬ 
tive communication could not be transported thence for sale, have ceased 
to exist. Prices have risen hut arc much steadier, while a supply of 
grain can easily be poured into any place requiring it. Commerce is 
carried chiefly by the railways, and by carts and pack-bullocks along 
the great high roads. 

The traders in grain and cloth are mainly Marwari 13 anias, in hard¬ 
ware and iron goods Muhammadan Bohras, and in European oilman’s 
stores Parsis. A European firm has agencies at Indore and several 
other places. Speculation on the rise and fall of prices of grain and 
opium is very common in Indore and Ratlam, though it has been 
prohibited in many States. The registration of such transactions, where 
allowed, is compulsory, and the fees bring in a considerable income. 

Central India is crossed by three of the main routes from Northern 
India to Bombay, all of which ultimately join the . . 

north-east main line of the Great Indian Peninsula ] 

Railway. 

On the east the AllahabM-Jubbulpore branch of the East Indian 
State Railway runs for 89 miles through Rewah, Maihar, Panna, and 
several other small States in the eastern section of the Agency, serving 
Satna, the head-quarters of the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, and 
carrying off a considerable traffic in lime from the quarries in the 
Nagod State. 

Through the centre of the Agency passes the Midland section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, from Agra to Itarsi, traversing 
Gwalior and Bhopal, and having a number of branches. For a distance 
of 57 miles north of Itarsi, of which 13 miles lie in British territory, the 
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line was constructed in 1885 by the Bhopal State and the Government 
of India jointly, the State making a contribution of 50 lakhs. The net 
earnings are divided between the Darbar and the Government of India 
in proportion to the capital expenditure. Another section from Bhopal 
to Ujjain was constructed jointly by the Bhopal and Gwalior Darbars, 
The line is 114 miles in length, net earnings going to the Darbars 
concerned. 'Fhe Bina-Guna-Baran branch strikes off from the Bina 
station of the main line. The funds for the portion between Bina and 
Guna were provided by the Gwalior Darbar, engineers being lent by 
the Government of India for its construction. The line was sub¬ 
sequently extended to Baran, the Darbars of Tonk and Kotah in 
Rajputana also contributing to this section. The total length is 146 
miles, and the net earnings are divided proportionately among the 
Darbars concerned. (The Tonk portion has recently been sold to 
Gwalior.) A branch from Jhansi passes eastward for 73 miles through 
several of the States of Bundelkhand, meeting the East Indian Railway 
at Manikpur. 

The lines already described are all on the broad gauge. Light 
railways on the 2-feet gauge run from Gwalior station south-west t(.) 
SiprI (74 miles), north-east to Bhind (53 miles), and west to Sabalgarh 
(58 miles). These belong to the Darbar, and lie wholly within the 
territory of Gwalior Slate, but are worked by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 

West of these systems lies the Ajmer-Khandwa (metre gauge) section 
of the Rajputana-Malwa State Railway, 393 miles in length, of which 
241 miles pass through the Agency. The construction of this line was 
much facilitated by loans of a crore and 75 lakhs from the Indore and 
Gwalior Darbars respectively. Starting from Ajmer, the railway serves 
Nimach cantonment, Sailana by Namli station, SUamau by Mandasor 
station, Jaora, Ratlam, where it connects with the Ratlani-Godhra line, 
Fatehabad, where a branch strikes off to Ujjain (14 miles), Indore, 
and Mhow, 

The Godhra-Ratlam-Nagda (broad gauge) section of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway, with a branch to Ujjain, runs for 
175 miles through Central India. The portion from Nagda to Ratlam 
and Godhra was built by Government, while that from Nagda to Ujjain 
belongs to the Gwalior Darbar, and lies wholly within that State. At 
Ujjain this line meets the Rajputana-Malwa Railway and the Ujjain- 
Bhopal lines, and at RatlSm the Rajputana-MalwS Railway. It thus 
connects Central India with Bombay down the west coast through 
Gujarat, and with KathiawSr. An important extension from Nagda 
to Muttra via Mehidpur and Jhalrapatan (Rajputana) is under con¬ 
struction. A line from Barwaha through the Narbada valley is being 
surveyed. 
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The Katm-Bilaspur branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, on the 
broad gauge, runs for loi miles through Rewah, serving the coal-mines 
at Umaria, and giving through communication with Calcutta. 

Central India is thus provided with a total of i,o8o miles of railway, 
or one mile for every 73 square miles of country. Land for the railways 
in Native States was given free by the Darbars, while the abolition of 
transit dues has fostered trade. I'he most remunerative line con¬ 
structed at the cost of the Darbars is the Bhopal-ltarsi branch, which 
yielded a profit of 6^ per cent, in 1904. The Nagda-Ujjain and 
Bhopal-Ujjain lines earned 3 per cent, in the same year, and the l^ina- 
Baran and the Gwalior light railways between 1 and 2 per cent. 

The influence of railways is very marked, especially in Malwa, where 
there are more lines than in the east of the Agency. Grain can now 
be carried from one part to another freely, which has largely tended to 
equalize prices. Railways have also necessitated a relaxation of caste 
observances while travelling, but on the other hand they have certainly 
tended to bring members of the same caste living at a distance into 
closer communion. 

According to the early Buddhist books, three great main routes 
passed through (Central India. I'he most important was the road from 
Paithana (modern Paithan) in the Deccan to Sravasti, stages on which 
were Mahissati (Maheshvvar), Ujeni (Ujjain), and Vidisha (Bhilsa) in 
Malwa. The road then turned eastwards and entered the present 
Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand Agencies. Merchants and travellers 
passed from Pataliputra (Patna) to Sovira on the west coast; while in 
the well-known story of king Pradyota of Ujjain and Jivaka the physician 
of Rajagriha, a route lying through Ashta, Sehore, Bhilsa, and Bhfirhut 
is indicated. The principal routes became more defined in Mughal 
days, and are still distinguishable in the names of numerous villages 
with the suffix sarai. The road from Bijapur to Ujjain crossed into 
Central India at Bhikangaon, and passed through Ciogaon to the 
historical ford of Akbarpur (now Khalghat) over the Narbada, and so 
via Depalpur and FatehabM to Ujjain. Another great route led to 
Agra, passing in Central India through Ichhawar, Sehore, Sironj, 
Mughal Sarai, Shahdara, Sipri, Narwar, and Gwalior. In the east 
travelling was attended with great hardships, and Muhammadan armies 
did not often venture much south of Kalinjar. The old pilgrim routes 
seem to have fallen into disuse to a great extent, while the rugged 
nature of the country was rendered more difficult of passage by the 
Gonds and other savage tribes who inhabited it. 

There were few metalled roads in the Agency till after the Mutiny, 
when the first impetus was given to their construction by the desire to 
improve the connexion between different points of military importance. 
By degrees the extension of railways and improved administration have 
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induced the States to co-operate in extending such communications, 
but much still remains to be done in improving the internal con¬ 
nexions. The introduction of motor cars, which many chiefs are 
adopting, may possibly assist in this result. 

The most important through line is at present the Agra-Bombay 
road, originally commenced by the Bombay Oovernment about 1834. 
In Central India it follows a more westerly path than the old Mughal 
route, though it crosses the Narbada by the same ford, now known as 
Khalghat. Before the advent of the railway this was the only impor¬ 
tant trade route in Malwa. Though its importance has diminished, 
and will decrease still further on the completion of the Nagda-Muttra 
Railway, it still carries a considerable traffic from the Narbada valley 
districts to the railway line at Mhow, and southward into Khandesh. 
The portions in Gwalior State are kept up by the Darbar. 

Other roads, such as those from Mhow to Nimach, Mhow to Kheri- 
ghat, Dhar to Sardari)ur, and Ujjain to Agar, were made originally for 
military purposes, but have now become of more importance as feeders 
to the railways. Among the roads which still carry a considerable 
amount of traffic may be mentioned those from Dewas to Bhopal 
through Ashta, from Biaora to Sehore and Rajgarh, and from Indore 
to Simrol. Altogether, Central India contains about 1,562 miles of 
metalled roads, of which 921 are kept up by Government and 641 by 
the States. No statistics arc available to show the mileage of 
unmetalled roads. 

The carts in common use are of two types—one having solid and 
the other spoked wheels—the frame consisting in each case of wood 
and bamboo. In towns, bullock carts and horse and pony carriages 
with springs have become common. In Gwalior town ekkas replace 
the tongas and shigrams met with in Indore, Mhow-^, and Nimach. 
Motor cars are becoming common, being used by most chiefs and by 
district officers in the Gwalior and Indore States. 

The opening of the railways has killed the traffic on rivers. There is, 
however, still some traffic on the Narbada ferries at Khalghat, Mandl- 
eshwar, and Maheshwar, and on the Chambal at RSjghat and Dholpur. 

There are now 198 British post offices in Central India. In the 
case of Gwalior the local system is worked in connexion with the 
British system under a special postal convention; a return for this 
State is given separately, as no distinction is made between the letters 
carried by the British and State systems. Besides this State, Indore, 
Bhopal, Charkharl, Chhatarpur, Datia, and Orchha have their own 
postal arrangements, controlled by the Darbars. The States of Central 
India, excluding Gwalior, are distributed for postal purposes between 
the three circles of the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, and 
Rajputana. 
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The following tables show the t^rogress in British postal business:— 
Postal Statistics for all States except Gwalior 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

Number of post offices , 

61 

142 

144 

Number of letter boxes . 

48 

61 

.46 

Number of miles of postal 


communications 

‘,499 

2,244 

2,224 

Total number of postal 

ai tides delivered : — 




Letters . 

2 , 3 * 2,797 

2,288, ro7 
879,989 

2,470,806 

Postcards 

* 32 , 3*2 

2,152,501 

Packets . 

2 2,995 

68,776 

273,098’'^ 

Newspapers . 

234,226 

332,4“ 

546,880-1 

Parcels . 

23,959! 

26,724 

35>445 

Value of stamps sold to 
the public . . Rs. 

i 

73,0731 

88,357 ; 

1,60,897 

Value of money orders 

1 


issued. . . Rs. 

14,69,480 i 

34 , 85,,300 

53.32,767 

Total amount of savings 
bank deposits . Rs. 

j 

7,00,807 ‘ 

12,61,099 

^ Including unregistered tiewspaiKTs 


t Registered as newspapers in the cost Office. 

Postal Statistics .for Gwalior Si aj i;, 


1903-4. I 

19S ! 
209 I 

2,709 : 


;> 034»^39 ! 
1,082,952 


_ _ _ 


64,173 ; 
1,83.270 i 

48,62,102 i 
18,19,762 j 


: 

, 1885. 

i 

i.etters, postcards, news- 


papers, and packets 

j Not available. 

J’arcels . . . . 


Value of money orders 


issued . . Ks. 

j 6,95,567 


i8yo- i9<x> 
(averajje). 


1901-2. 


344,778' 3,008,311 
28,497 ! 2r»042 

16,46,669 ! 24,55,181 


' 4,308,216 
I 106,056 

I 13,92,962 


There are thirty-eight telegraph offices (departinental and combined) 
in Central India, irrespective of those at railway stations. New lines 
are being rapidly extended throughout the Agency. 

The States of Gwalior, Indore, and Bhopal have established tele¬ 
phonic systems at their capital towns. 

As regards frequency of famines, Central India falls into two sections. 
Famines have rarely occurred in Malwa, which is noted for the extra¬ 
ordinary power of retaining moisture possessed by its Famine 
soil. In the eastern Agencies of Bundelkhand and 
Baghelkhand and in the region round Gwalior, which belongs topo¬ 
graphically to the same area, famine, or at any rate the pressure of 
scarcity, is more often felt. 

The invariable causes of famine in Central India are a series of 
indifferent years, succeeded by one in which the rains fail entirely. 
The grain reserves, never very large nowadays, owing to better commu¬ 
nications and increased export trade, become exhausted, and the people 
are unable to support themselves. In Malwa, moreover, when the 
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famine of 1899-1900 fell upon it, the inhabitants were entirely unpre¬ 
pared for such a calamity, of which they had had no previous experience. 
They were unaccustomed to migrate and refused to leave their villages 
until it was too late, while the stream of immigrants from Rajputana, 
who had hitherto always found a place of refuge in the fertile plains 
of Malwn, added to the distress. 

The records of famine in Central India are few, little or no notice 
having been taken of such visitations till comparatively recently. In 
1344, in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlak, that monarch, when 
travelling from Dhar to Delhi, found Malwa plunged in famine. In 
1595 and again in 1630 it also appears that there was famine in this 
region. Northern Cwalior was attacked by famine in 1785, and 
Bundelkhand in 1803-4, 1829-30, and again very severely in 1833, 
a year still s{)oken of by the people. Within more recent times two 
famines have attacked Central India—that of 1896-7, which affected 
mainly the eastern section, and that of 1899-1900, which attacked 
Malwa principally. 

In the famine of 1896-7 an area of 36,000 square miles was affected. 
For the first time regular measures were inaugurated, relief works and 
poorhouses being opened. The total numbers who came on relief 
works wx're 2,900,000, or a daily average of 320,000 persons, amounting 
to 7 per cent, of the total population, while 89,000, or 4 per cent., 
received gratuitous relief, the cost to the States amounting to about 
86 lakhs. The mortality was severe, especially among the poorer 
classes. 

The famine of 1899-1900 affected the western side of the Agency; 
and Malwa, which had not suffered from such a visitation within the 
memory of man, was very badly afflicted. The area in which famine 
prevailed on this occasion was 47,700 square miles, or 60 per cent, of 
the total area of the Agency. Over about 17,275 square miles suffering 
was severe. Altogether, 33 million units were relieved on regular 
works or by charity, the cost to the States being 148 lakhs. 

The results of the most recent famine are only too apparent still in 
Malwa. Throughout this region in every village large numbers of 
ruined houses are to be .seen, which are referred to as relics of Chhapan 
kd sdly i.e. ^of the year 56,^ 1956 being the corresponding Samvat year 
to 1899. The effects on agriculture are also marked, as the shortage 
of labour due to a reduced population has resulted in the abandonment 
of much land, especially that at a distance from villages, and in a sub¬ 
stitution of the less delicate and cheaper kharifcxo^% for rabi sowings. 
In particular, the cultivation of poppy, which requires careful and 
constant attention and a large number of labourers, has diminished 
considerably. 

During the latest period of distress prices of food-grain often rose 
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over loo per cent.; thus jowdr sold at lo seers instead of 24 to 30 
seers per rupee, wheat at 8 seers instead of 15 seers, gram at 10 seers 
instead of 20 seers, maize at 12 seers instead of 30 to 40 seers, and 
kodon at 12 seers instead of 30 to 40 seers, 'rhe financial position of 
the States was seriously affected, all but the largest having to borrow 
considerable sums, amounting in all to 26 lakhs. Of the mortality no 
reliable statistics exist; but that it was very large in both famines is 
undeniable, and the deaths from sickness after the actual stress of want 
had passed were very numerous. 

The extension of railways has done much to enable food to be 
brought within reach of the people when famine breaks out, but in 
preventive measures the States are generally backward. After the 
famine of 1897 a survey for protective works was made in Bundelkhand, 
and further schemes are being prepared, while the works projected in 
connexion with the general irrigation survey, now in progress in the 
Agency, will akso provide employment in future fiimines. 

Central India includes altogether 148 Native States and estates 
(as well as a large portion of the Tonk State . 

Rajputana), which range in size from Gwalior, with niinistration. 

25,000 square miles, to small holdings of only a single village. 

Eleven States hold under direct treaty engagements with the British 
(iovernment, and are known as Treaty States: namely, Gwalior, 
Indore, Bhoi)al, Dhar, Dewas (both branches), Jaora, Orchha, Datia, 
Samthar, and Rewah. 

The sanad States, 31 in number, have direct relations with the 
British Government, but not by treaty. States of this class (except 
Khaniadhana in Gwalior) are met with only in the eastern Political 
Charges. In the early years of the nineteenth century the British 
Government, during the settlement of Biindelkhand and Baghelkhand, 
entered into engagements with certain of the chiefs by which, on their 
presenting a written bond of allegiance (ikrdrndmd)^ they received 
in return deeds (sanads) confirming them in the possession of their 
States, under certain conditions as to powers of administration. 

The remaining minor States and estates are known as Mediatized 
or Guaranteed. Agreements between certain small States and more 
important Darbars claiming authority over them were arranged through 
British mediation. Such States are hence termed ‘ Mediatized. 
A ‘ Guaranteed ’ holding is one the possession of which is guaranteed 
under conditions which vary in almost every case. This form of tenure, 
which is peculiar to Malwa, arose from the measures taken at the close 
of the Pindari War. Malwa was then in a state of anarchy. The petty 
Ra^jput chiefs had been reduced by the various Maratha powers, but 
many of them had fled to the hills and jungles, whence they sallied 
forth on marauding expeditions. To put a stop to this, the larger 
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States assigned them shares of revenue as tanka or blackmail. As 
a measure of rough justice, the rights existing at the time of the British 
occupancy were recognized on condition of the maintenance of order, 
while the relations of such chiefs as owed mere subordination or tribute 
were adjusted and guaranteed. 

Jn 1862 most chiefs received sanads informing them that, on the 
failure of direct heirs, the Government of India would recognize and 
confirm the adoption of a successor, in accordance with Hindu or 
Muhammadan law and custom. 

Fuller details of the methods of administration followed in individual 
States will be found in the separate articles. Most chiefs exercise their 
authority through a diivan or minister. In Gwalior, however, where 
there is no minister, a committee called the Sadr Board, composed of 
the heads of departments and presided over by the Maharaja, discusses 
all general measures, and orders are promulgated by a chief secretary, 
'rhe chiefs of Bhopal and Rewah are each assisted by two ministers, 
who respectively control the revenue and judicial branches of the 
administration. In cases of gross maladministration, or of a minority, 
the control of the State is vested in the [Political officer in charge of the 
Agency, the direct management in larger States being entrusted to 
a minister and council working under the guidance of the Political 
officer. In small States a native Superintendent is placed in immediate 
charge, acting under the orders of the Political Agent. 

The chief reiiresentative of the Supreme Government is now styled 
the Agent to the Governor-General. The following is a list of those 
who have held the charge substantively : Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Malcolm, in general political and military charge (1818-21); Residents 
at the court of Holkar : Mr. Gerald Wellesley (1818-31); Mr. W. B. 
Martin (1832-3) ; Mr. John Bax (1834-40) ; Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Claude Wade (1840-4); Sir Robert Hamilton (1844-54). In 1854 
Sir Robert Hamilton was appointed to the newly created t>ost of Agent 
to the (iovernor-General in Central India, which he continued to hold 
for five years (1854-9). He was succeeded by Colonel Sir R. Shakespear 
(1859-61); Colonel (afterwards Sir) R. Meade (1861-9) ; Lieutenant- 
General Sir H. Daly (1869-81); Sir Lepel Griffin (i88i~ 8); Mr. F. 
Henvey (1888-90); Mr. (afterwards Sir) R. Crosthwaite (1891-4); 
Colonel (afterwards Sir) David Barr (1894-1900); Mr. C. S. Bayley 
(1900-5); and Major H. Daly (1905). 

The chiefships and estates of the Agency are grouped for adminis¬ 
trative purposes into eight ’ Political Charges: the Residencies of 
Gwalior and Indore, and the Baghelkhand, Bundelkhand, Bhopal, 
Bhopawar, Indore, and MMwa Political Agencies. Each of these is 

* Now reduced to seven. In March, 1907, the Indore Agency was abolished, the 
component States being included in the Malwa Agency. 
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under the immediate control of a Political officer, who acts under the 
orders of the Agent to the Governor-General for Central India, the 
ultimate control lying with the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department. The Agent to the Governor-General, who resides at 
Indore, is the head of the local administration, and exercises through 
his Political officers a general control over the whole Agency, while he 
is at the same time the medium of communication between the States 
and the Government of India. He is also Opium Agent for Malwa, 
controlling the large traffic in this commodity in Central India. 

The head-quarters staff consists of the First Assistant, who, besides 
being Chief Secretariat Officer and a District Magistrate and Sessions 
Judge, also carried on the duties of Political Agent for the Indore 
Agency, which was directly under the control of the Agent to the 
Governor-General; an Assistant, who is the Magistrate in charge of 
the Residency area at Indore, District Magistrate for the Fatehabad- 
Narbada section of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and Deputy Opium 
Agent, directly responsible for the control of opium passing the Govern¬ 
ment scales in Malwa ; a native Extra Assistant in charge of the 
treasury, who is also a District Judge. A Native Assistant is in charge 
of the vernacular section of the office, and superintends ceremonials. 

Jurisdiction over specified areas, .such as Residency bazars, canton¬ 
ments, and railways, has been ceded by the States, and cases in which 
Rritish subjects of any race or European foreigners 
are concerned are tried by British courts. I'hecourts 
authorized to deal with such matters are constituted 
by the (iovernor-General-in-Council, who also frames the law to be 
followed. 

All Political officers in charge of Residencies and Agencies are, 
ex officio^ vested with the powers of a District Magistrate and Sessions 
Court under the Oiminal Procedure Code, and may take cognizance of 
cases as an original court without committal by a magistrate. They are 
also Justices of the I\^ace. Appeals from Political officers lie to the 
Agent to the Governor-General, who is, in respect of all offences triable 
by Political officers, vested with the powers of a High Court and ("ourt 
of Ses.sions for the territories under his control, with the proviso that 
original and appellate criminal juri.sdiction in the case of European 
British subjects resident in Native States, and of persons charged 
jointly with them, is reserved for the High Courts at Bombay or 
Allahabad, as ordered. 

'Fhe Magistrates of the two British cantonments of Nimach and 
Nowgong are Magistrates of the first class and District Magistrates 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure, appeals from their decisions 
lying to the Political Agents in Malwa and Bundelkhand resi>ectively. 
The Cantonment Magistrate of Mhow has similar powers, but appeals 
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from his decisions lie to the First Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor-General at Indore. The officers commanding at Guna and 
Agar are vested with second-class powders, appeals lying respectively to 
the Resident at Gwalior and the First Assistant. 

The railway magistrates exercise subordinate jurisdiction, appeals 
lying, as a rule, to the Political Agent through whose charge the section 
of the line on which the offence took place passes. 

Political Agents deal with civil cases only in petty holdings or in 
such of the larger States a.s are, owing to the minority of the chief or 
for other reasons, directly supervised by them. Appeals from the 
Political officer lie to the Agent to the Governor-General. Appeals 
from the Cantonment Magistrates sitting as District Judges lie in the 
case of Mhow to the First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, and in the other two cases to the Political officer of the 
charge. The railway magistrates are, as a rule, also Judges of Small 
Cause Courts, and the Political Agents are District Judges. 

The powers of the different States in criminal cases vary ; but gener¬ 
ally speaking full powers of life and death are held by the chiefs of 
Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, Rewah, Orchha, Datia, and Samthar; the 
smaller chiefs, except where .special authority is granted, being required 
to submit all heinous cases to the Political officer. 'I'he States usually 
follow the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

In civil matters either local rules or the old panchdyat (arbitration) 
system prevail. Mutual arrangements have been made for extradition 
and the service of civil processes between the States and British India, 
and in the case of all the larger States among the States themselves. 

Rules have been framed for the decision of boundary di.sputes 
between the States; such cases are decided, if necessary, by a British 
officer specially appointed for the purpose. 

The total revenue collected by the States amounts roughly to 
428*3 lakhs. Of this, 231*1 lakhs, or 54 per cent., is derived from land 
F'nance revenue and cesses, 26*3 lakhs from excise and cus¬ 
toms, and 6*1 lakhs from dues on opium. The 
normal revenues of individual States vary from that of Gwalior with 
150 lakhs, Indore 54 lakhs, Bhopal 25 lakhs, Rewah 29 lakhs, Dhar 
8*7 lakhs, Jaora 8*5 lakhs, Orchha 4*5 lakhs, Datia 4 lakhs, and Ratlam 
5 lakhs, to sums of only a few hundred rupees. The States make 
certain payments to the British Government, for the upkeep of troops 
and other treaty obligations, amounting to about 6 lakhs a year. 

Under the Mughals the right of coining was a privilege granted by 
the emperors as a special mark of favour, but the privilege was often 
extorted or assumed during the reigns of the weak successors of 
Aurangzeb. At the accession of the British to paramount power in 
the nineteenth century several States in Central India issued ffieir own 
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coinage. Mints existed at Chhatarpur, Panna, Sironj, Bhopal, Sohag- 
pur (Rewah), Tehri (Orchha), Ujjain, Isagarh (Gwalior), Srinagar 
(Panna), Indore, and Maheshwar (Indore). The closing of the British 
mints to the free coinage of silver in 1893 was followed by a rapid 
decline in the exchange value of Native State rupees. As the result of 
this, all the Darbars except Orchha have ceased to coin gold and silver. 
Many States, however, still issue copper money. Although the British 
rupee is now legal tender in most places, the old local silver currencies 
are still met with in bazars, the commonest in Malwa being the Salim 
shdhi of Raja Sillim Singh of Partabgarh (Rajputana), and in Bundel- 
khand the Baba shdhi or Rtljd shdhu 

Though each State has its own system of land revenue, certain 
features are common to all. In all cases the State claims sole pro- 
[)rietorship of the soil; and in many States no revenue 

occupancy rights are allowed to the actual cultivators, 
at least in theory, though in practice long occupation confers a pre¬ 
scriptive claim to such rights, and even sale, mortgage, and subletting 
are allowed. 

All State land is divisible into three classes. Land held directly by 
the Darbar is called khdlsa or kothdr. This may be managed through 
a contractor, called a thekaddr^ ijdraddr^ or mahate^ who receives a 
lease for two to five years, and is solely responsible for the revenue 
due on the holding; or it may be classed as khdm^ i.e. managed 
directly by the State through its own officials. Jdgir land is usually 
held on a personal service tenure, called saranjdm in Maratha States, 
and dates from the time when every jdgirddr was bound to support his 
chief, if called upon to do so, with a quota of horse and foot, called 
zdbta. This service obligation has been, as a rule, commuted into 
a money payment. Land is now granted on this tenure to high officials 
of the State, members of the chiefs family, and persons of position, 
who pay a percentage of the revenue of the holding as tribute, called 
barbast or tanka. The rules for the resumption of jdgir holdings and 
succession on the decease of a holder vary in each State. Such grants 
were made much more freely by Rajput than by Maratha chiefs. In 
some States jdgirddrs have only a life interest, and debts cannot be 
recovered from their estates after death. The third class is known as 
mudfi^ or lands given, as the name implies, as a free grant. These are 
ordinarily of tw^o kinds ; dharmdda, granted for religious or charitable 
purposes ; or chdkrdnd^ small allotments to palace servants and personal 
attendants of the chief, pensioned sepoys, and other subordinates. 
From these grants no revenue is levied, though, in the case of dharmdda^ 
certain sums have often to be devoted to the repair and upkeep of 
temples. 

Leases to cultivators, except in States which have been regularly 
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settled, are almost invariably made for one year only, a patta being 
issued by the Darbar in the case of khalsa land, and in the case of 
other tenures by the jdgtrddr^ contractor, or other holder. The 
yearly paiia appears to be by no means unpopular ; and State officials 
allege that the actual cultivator does not benefit by a long lease, 
as he will not save, and it simjily results in his spending larger 
sums at marriages, which pass into the hands of the shopkeeper and 
banker classes. 

Systems of assessment of revenue based on those in vogue in British 
India have been adopted in all the larger States, and in some of the 
smaller chiefships which have been administered by British officials 
during a minority. Elsewhere the revenue is assessed in kind by 
various methods, of which the chief arc: kankut or kiit^ in which the 
standing crop is appraised just before harvest, and either a produce 
share taken, or its equivalent in cash ; bhdg or kist-bhdg, in which a 
share of the crop is taken after it has been gathered in ; hali or harankd, 
in which a fixed share of the produce per plough of land is taken, 
a system in force in hilly tracts; thdnsd^ where a rate is fixed between 
the individual cultivator and the State for a term always exceeding one 
year, such rate not being subject to remission or enhancement under 
any circumstances ; and darbandi^ which is not unlike a regular assess¬ 
ment based on the crop-bearing power of the soil. 

Revenue is collected in various ways, the commonest methods being 
either by theka or farming as mentioned above, or by the tlpddri or 
manotiddri system. The latter system is very common, and is applied 
to khdm land as well as to other classes. The bankers of the State 
become surety for the revenue of certain tracts, which they finance, 
making advances of grain and money to the cultivators, and recouping 
themselves from the revenue. The late succession of bad years has 
made it difficult to get the bankers to undertake this responsibility. 
Collections are made, as a rule, four times a year: in the months of 
Bhadon (August-September) and Aghan (November-! )ecember) for 
the khanf^ and in Magh (January-February) and Chait (March- 
April) for the rabi. When only two collections are made, they take 
place in Aghan and Chait. .States are fully alive to the value of 
the cultivator, and remissions and suspensions are freely made in 
bad years. 

The actual share of the produce taken varies considerably, ranging 
to from two-thirds to one-eighth, after deducting the amount required 
supply seed for the following harvest. The cultivator's share also 
includes the perquisites of the headman, and of village artisans and 
servants. The share taken by the State is worth from Rs. 6 to Rs. 40 
per acre in the best irrigated land on the plateau, while in ‘ dry ’ land 
the share varies from a few annas to Rs. 5. The hills and lowlands 
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produce even smaller yields. The actual incidence in selected vStates 
is shown below :— 


State. 

Land revenue 
assessed 
per head ol‘ 
population. 

Incidence of land revenue 
per acre, excludin^yi^/V, 
mnafi^ &c., holain^rs. 

For 

total area. 

For total cul¬ 
tivated area. 

Vestern Section, 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Gwalior . 

3 4 

011 6 

279 

Indore 

.5 5 

0 9 , 

207 

Bhopal 

.^03 

0 10 I 

2 5 I 

Dhar. 

i 5 9 

0 13 4 

203 

Dewas 

5 4 ^ 

I 3 1 

2 10 5 

Jaora 

6 I 8 

I 10 0 

3 7 3 

'astern Section. \ 

1 



Rewnh . . . i 

III! 

028 

012 I 

Datia . . . 1 

1 

.S 0 7 1 

0 13 0 1 

2 13 0 


Besides the income from opium raised by Native States, which varies 
from State to State, duty is levied on opium j)assing into British terri¬ 
tory. Abul Fazl mentions that the use of the drug was 

t • t • 1 • 1 I • Miscellaneous 

universal in Malwil in the sixteenth century, being revenue 

given even to young children, 'Bhe local consumption 
is still considerable, the drug being either eaten or drunk, or, less 
frequently, used for smoking. There is a large export trade to China, 
which has been in existence since the sixteenth century, if not earlier, 
and was long controlled by the Portuguese. When attention was first 
called to this, the British Government assumed the sole right of pur¬ 
chasing what opium they wished from Native States ; and in 1826 an 
agreement was made with the chief Malwa States—Indore, Dewas, 
JaorS, Ratlam, and others—by which they undertook to limit the area 
under poppy, to stop smuggling, and to sell their produce to Govern¬ 
ment at a certain rate. By 1830 the unsuitability of this agreement 
had become so evident that it was abandoned. The system had raised 
up a swarm of spies and opium-seizers, whose hands were in every 
man’s house and in every man's cart, till at length opium-carriers 
armed themselves to oppose opium-seizers, and a sort of civil war arose 
which was likely to become more extended. At the same time the cul¬ 
tivation was in no way curtailed, w^hile smuggling increased, and the 
internal trade of the States was disorganized. It was then determined 
that Government control should commence only when the drug was 
exported, a duty being levied at certain convenient places. To eifect 
this, Government dep6ts have been erected at Indore, Ratlam, Jaora, 
Ujjain, Bhopal, Mandasor, and Dhar in Central India, and at Chitor 
and Baran in Rajputana. They are under the general control of the 
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Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, who is the Opium 
Agent in Malwa, and of an Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, who is the Deputy-Agent, the weighments at Indore being 
supervised by the Deputy-Agent, and at other stations by Assistant 
Opium Agents. IVo classes of duty are levied: an Imperial duty 
on opium exported to China of Rs. 600 on every chest of 140 lb. 
weight; and a Provincial duty of Rs. 700 on every chest exported for 
consumption to places in India, principally Hyderabad State, and some 
Native States in the Bombay Presidency. 

The number of chests passing through all the depots under the 
Opium Agent in Malwa during the last twenty years averaged 27,500 
per annum, yielding a duty of 159 lakhs. In 1904-5, 19,287 chests 
were passed, yielding a duty of 115*1 lakhs. The export trade to 
China is apparently declining. The number of chests has decreased 
from 42,351 in 1860-1 to 36,964 in 1880-1, 25,822 in 1900-1, and 
19,287 in 1904-5. The price of opium has risen considerably. In 
1814 the average price was Rs. 29 per dhari (10 lb.), in 1817 Rs. 33, in 
1850 Rs. 44, in 1857 Rs. 56, in 1864 Rs. 62, and in 1904-5 Rs. 72. 

No salt, except the small quantity turned out in Gwalior and Datia, 
is now manufactured in Central India, and the States receive from the 
British Government various sums in compensation for the surrender 
of the dues formerly levied on that article, as detailed in the accounts 
of individual States. The total receipts amount to about 3*4 lakhs 
per annum. 

The only other important excisable commodity is country liquor, 
distilled from the flower of fnahud {Bassia latifolid). 

Excise administration varies considerably in different States, but is in 
all cases defective. The right to the manufacture and vend of country 
liquor is usually sold by auction to one or more contractors, who are 
then left entirely to their own devices, or are subjected only to very lax 
supervision. The number of liquor shops (excluding the States of 
Gwalior, Indore, and Bhopal, for which figures are not available) works 
out to one for every 8*8 square miles and 951 persons, rising in a 
few individual cases to a maximum of one for every 6J square miles 
and 400 persons. The right to sell foreign liquor is usually included 
in the contract for country liquor, while the right to retail the hemp 
drugs— gdnja^ dhang^ and charas —is, in almost all cases, sold along 
with the contract for liquor or opium. 

The opium traffic, being a considerable source of income, is more 
carefully controlled. In most States this drug is subjected to heavy 
taxation by means of customs, transit, and export dues, and numerous 
miscellaneous duties. These amount on an average to Rs. 30 on 
every chest (140 lb.), rising to a maximum of Rs. 50 in the case of 
Indore. 
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Municipal self-government is not yet common, but the States of 
Gwalior and Indore are introducing the system into all 
towns of any size; Bhopal, Ratlam, and a few other 
large towns have either regular municipalities or 
town committees. 

Public works in Central India, excluding railways, belonging to the 
British Government are in charge of a Superintending Engineer, who is 
also Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
in the Public Works department. He is assisted by ^ 
an Examiner of Accounts and two Executive Engineers, in charge 
of the Indore and Nagod divisions, with head-quarters at Indore 
and Nowgong. Imperial roads and buildings in the Gwalior and 
Bhopal States, however, are maintained by the Darbars, while others 
make contributions towards their upkeep. Each of the larger States 
employs a European engineer, and great activity is being displayed in 
the Indore State, especially in the construction of metalled roads. 
The most important works carried out during the last twenty years 
are: the Victoria College and Jayaji Rao Hospital at Gwalior and 
the palaces at Ujjain and SiprI, the King Edward Hall and Holkar 
College at Indore, and the Water-works, Lady Lansdowne Hospital 
for women, and Central jail at Bhopal. 

The Agent to the Governor-General formerly controlled three local 
corps: the Central India Horse, the Bhopal Battalion, and the Malwa 
Bhil Corps; but in 1897 these were placed under 
the Commander-in-Chief, and in 1903, except the 
Malwa Bhil Corps {see Sardarpur), were de localized and brought 
on to the regular roster of the Indian army. 

Central India is included in the Mhow division of the Western Com¬ 
mand; and in 1903 was garrisoned by 2,388 British and 4,256 Native 
troops, in the cantonments of Mhow, Nimach, and Nowgong, and 
the stations of Agar, Guna, Sehore, and Sardarpur, detachments 
from these places furnishing guards at the civil stations of Indore, 
Sehore, and Gwalior Residency. 

Besides these regular forces, there are several regiments of Imperial 
Service troops. Gwalior maintains 3 regiments of cavalry, 2 of infantry, 
and a transport corps; Indore, a transport corps, with an escort of 200 
cavalry; Bhopal, one regiment of cavalry. These corps are commanded 
by State officers and supervised by British inspecting officers. 

The other troops maintained by the States are numerous, but as 
a rule little disciplined and armed with obsolete weapons. Some 
details of their strength and constitution will be found in the articles 
on the various States. 

The volunteers in the Agency chiefly belong to the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway Volunteer Rifles, and to the Great 
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Indian Peninsula Railway Volunteer Corps; in 1903 they numbered 
169 men. 

Till recently the police in areas administered by the British Govern¬ 
ment chiefly consisted of bodies of men enlisted locally and paid from 
local funds. Along the Agra-Bombay road south of 
Mhow, the petty Bhilala chiefs and their followers 
were responsible for watch and ward in return for 
certain allowances. In April, 1899, the present Central India Agency 
police force was raised. It consists of 482 men of all grades, who 
police the cantonments and stations of the Agency, and is in charge of 
an Inspector-General, who is also Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General in the criminal branch. Railway police form a separate body, 
as usual. 

The States of Gwalior, Indore, and Bhopal have now regularly consti¬ 
tuted police, and most States are reforming this branch of the adminis¬ 
tration. The systems, however, vary considerably. The village 
watchman is ordinarily a village servant, and often regular police are 
not employed, the irregular State troops performing police duties. 

The common criminal tribes met with in Central India are Badhaks 
or Bagris, who come mainly from Mrdwa. Closely connected, if not 
identical with these, are the Moghias. To lessen the depredations of 
this clan, settlements have been made in many States, at which land 
and plough oxen have been allotted for their use. The Moghias are 
registered, and a careful watch is kept over their movements, regular 
rules having been drawn up for their control. The principal Moghia 
settlements are at Mirkabad in Gwalior; Bani and Bodhanpur in 
Rajgarh; Mughalkheri, Kurarwar, and Halkheri in Narsinghgarh; 
Dhamana in Kachhi-Baroda; Kularas in Maksudangarh; Chamari, 
Bhawangaon, and Bichpuri in Khilchipur. About 7,800 members of 
criminal tribes have thus been settled in the States of Gwalior, Indore, 
Bhopal, Rajgarh, Narsinghgarh, Khilchipur, Jaora, Ratlam, and others. 
Sanaurias are also found, mainly in Bhopal. The Bhampta or pro¬ 
fessional railway thief has appeared since the extension of railway lines 
in the Agency. A Kanjar settlement has lately been started at Now- 
gong. Vir Gopals and Ramoshis are only occasionally met with. 

I'he systematic registration of finger-prints has been introduced in 
most States. A central bureau has been established at the Agency 
head-quarters, and the Darbars co-operate in the collection of 
impressions. 

Early in the nineteenth century attention was called by Colonel 
Sleeman to the widespread prevalence of gang-robbery with violence, 
especially in Native States. In 1830 Lord William Bentinck instituted 
a systematic campaign against such crime, Colonel Sleeman being in 
1835 appointed General Superintendent of the ThagI and Dakaiti 
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department. Owing to his energetic measures, tkagi (murder by stran¬ 
gulation) was practically stamped out by 1840. In 1864 the department 
was reconstituted for dealing with organized and interstatal crimes in 
Native States, the Political Agents being made Superintendents for their 
charges, and an Assistant Superintendent being stationed at Indore. 
In 1878 control was vested in a General Superintendent at Simla, but 
since 1904 supervision has been exercised directly by the local adminis¬ 
tration. An inspector and a certain number of subordinates are 
stationed at Sehore, Nowgong, Gwalior, Nimach, and Sardarpur, who 
act under the orders of the Political officers. 

Dacoity varies with the nature of the season. The highest figures are 
those for the famine year of 1900, when 1,051 cases were reported, and 
for 1899, when 643 were reported; in 1897, also a year of great distress, 
479 took place. The total number reported between 1881 and 1903 
was 6,312, concerning property valued at 38 lakhs, while 581 persons 
were killed and 3,789 wounded. Of dacoits committing robbery, 9,794 
were arrested and 2,689 convic:ted. 

Inhere arc a Government Central jail at Indore, a District jail at Now¬ 
gong in charge of the local Medical officer, and a small jail at Sehore. 
Rugs, carpets, and are made at the Central jail. The jail arrange¬ 
ments in Central India have been revolutionized within the last twenty 
years, and all States of any size now possess properly constructed jails, 
which are administered more or less on the lines ()btaining in British 
India, though discipline is much less stringent. Extra-mural labour is 
the rule, large numbers of prisoners being employed in gardens and on 
other duties. In the jails at Gwalior and Bhopfil industries are carried 
on, the manufacture of tiles being a speciality in the latter jail. 

Although here and there, as at Skhore as early as 1839, individual 
effort had succeeded in inducing the Native chiefs to assist in the estab¬ 
lishment and support of a school. Central India con- Education 
tained only two schools worthy of the name in 1868; 
and it was reported, as late as 1889, that in matters of general education 
the darkness was Cimmerian. Education in a Native State may gener¬ 
ally be said to vary with the excellence of the administration, and with 
the acceptance or otherwise of modern ideas by its ruler. Thus in 
Gwalior (1902-3), besides two colleges, there are more than 300 schools 
supported by the State, while in Rewah, the largest State in the east, 
there are only about 40 schools of all classes. About 1,000 institutions 
exist in Central India, of which 4 are colleges teaching up to the uni¬ 
versity B.A. standard, and 19 are high schools teaching up to the 
matriculation standard. Missions are active supporters of both male 
and female education. The Canadian Presbyterian Mission maintains 
numerous schools for boys and girls, besides a large college at Indore, 

In 1872 a college for the education of the sons of chiefs in the 
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eastern part of the Agency was opened at Nowgong. In 1898, how¬ 
ever, it was abolished, owing to the small attendance. In 1876 a 
special class was oj)ened in the Indore Residency school for the sons 
of Native chiefs on the western side of Central India. Ten years later 
the Daly C'ollege was opened, at which several of the present ruling 
chiefs have been educated. In 1903 the status of the college was 
reduced, the idea being that important chiefs and Sardars should go to 
the Mayo College at Ajmer, while only the petty chiefs and Thakurs 
would be educated at Indore. Steps are now being taken to re-estab¬ 
lish the Daly College on the same footing as the Mayo College. 

Of female education there is little to be said. The principal efforts 
in this direction have been made by the Maharaja of Gwalior, while 
several smaller States have also started schools with some success. 

1 'he people in the west of the Agency are better educated than those 
in the east, which is due not only to the generally more advanced state 
of the former, but also to the greater number of towns there. Omitting 
Christians and * others ’ (chiefly Parsis), the Jains are the best educated 
community, 19 per cent, being literate, while Muhammadans come 
next with 8 per cent., followed by Hindus with 3 per cent. In know¬ 
ledge of English Muhammadans come first, with 4 in every r,ooo.~ 
Only 3 females in every 1,000 are literate in ("entral India. 'Pht' 
States of Gwalior and Indore have a regular educational department 
under a European, but elsewhere there is no such organization. 

There are also special schools in these two States and in Bhopal. 
Gwalior supports schools for the sons and daughters of Sardars, as well 
as military and technical schools ; in Indore engineering and medical 
classes are held ; and a Sardars’ college under a European principal 
has been opened at Bhopal, At Mhow, Indore, and Nimach there are 
convent and railway schools for Europeans and Eurasians. 

About 300 newspapers, none of which, however, has more than 
a small local circulation, were published in Central India in 1901. Of 
these 156 were in Hindi. There were also 73 books published. 

Medical institutions in the Central India Agency practically com¬ 
menced with the foundation of the Indore Residency Charitable Hos- 
Medical 1848. This institution was opened at the 

suggestion of Dr. Impey, then Residency Surgeon, and 
was built from funds given by Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar II. A 
medical school in connexion with this hospital was started in 1878. In 
1850 branch dispensaries were started at Ujjain, Ratlam, Dhar, Dewas, 
Sailana, Shajapur, and Indore city. All States of any size now have 
properly constituted hospitals with branch dispensaries, while many 
smaller States have dispensaries. The total number of hospitals and 
dispensaries has risen from 61 in 1881 to 74 in 1891, 107 in 1901, and 
t66 in 1904. 
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The chief hospitals are the Charitable Hospital in the Residency area 
at Indore, the Jaynji Rao Memorial Hospital at Cwalior, the I'ukoji 
Rao Hospital at Indore, the Prince of Wales’s Hospital and the l^dy 
lansdowne Hospital for Women in Bhopal city, the Leper AvSylum 
near Sehore, and the hospital at Rewah. 

Vaccination is now carried on regularly in Central India. The extent 
to which it is practised varies in different States, but though here 
and there prejudices against it exist, on the whole its beneficial effects 
are recognized. The total number of successful cases was 131,844 in 
1891, 141,937 in T901, and 169,055 in 1904, representing a propor¬ 
tion of 19 per 1,000 of population. 

Quinine was made available for sale at all post ofifices in the Raj- 
putana Circle in 1898. In 1891, 3,855 grains were sold; in 1900-r, 
23,403 ; and in 1903, 21,319. 

^ The Gwalior and Central India Survey, commencing work in i86r, 
had completed 19,729 square miles of survey on the i-inch scale by 
1874. The sphere of o[)erations lay north of the 
24th parallel, bounded on the west by the Rajputana 
Agency, and on the east by the Districts of Jalaun, Jhansi, and Saugor, 
and comprised Datia, and parts of Gwalior, Indore, Jaora, Khilchipur, 
Rajgarh, and Tonk States, In 1862 a party was organized for the 
survey of Rewah and Bundelkhand. After the completion of 18,456 
square miles on the i-inch scale, it w^as transferred in 1871 to Bhopal 
and Malwa, and took up the survey of the country lying south of 24® N. 
and north of 22® 30' E. and the Narbada river. By 1882 an area of 
23,562 square miles had been surveyed on the i-inch scale, comprising 
the States of Bhopal, Narsinghgarh, Dewas, Jaora, Ratlam, with portions 
of Gwalior, Indore, Jhabua, Khilchipur, and Rajgarh. Between the 
years 1871 and 1872 the Khandesh and Bombay Native States party 
completed 7,680 square miles of survey on the same scale of that portion 
of the Agency lying south of 22° 30', bounded on the east by Nimar 
District and on the south and west by Khandesh and the Rewa Kantha 
Agency, embracing Barwani and Jobat, with portions of Dhar, Indore, 
Gwalior, Dewas, and Ali Rajpur. During 1870-1 the Rajputana survey 
party surveyed an area of 102 square miles of the small portion of 
Gwalior and Indore lying north of the parallel of 25° and east of the 
Beluch river, a tributary of the Banas. In 1884-5 Gujarat party 
surveyed on the 2-inch scale 337 square miles in Jhabua, All Rajpur, 
and jobat, lying to the west of 74^ 30' and between the parallels of 
latitude 22® 30' and 23° 15'. During the years 1855-7 and in 1860-2, 
4,850 square miles of survey on the i-inch scale was executed by 
a revenue survey party in the western portion of Bundelkhand, corn* 
prising the States of Orchha, Charkhari, and Samthar, and a number of 
^ By Lieut.-Col. Fleming, I.A., Survey of India. 
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smaller States falling within Hamirpur District. A further area of 
1,668 square miles, consisting of the Indurkhi and Daboh parganas 
of Jalaun District, and Karehra and Pachor in Jhansi, ceded to Sindhia 
after the Mutiny in recognition of his services to Government, were 
surveyed on the 4-inch scale by a revenue survey party during 1852-5, 

1856- 7, and 1859-60. Besides these portions, many of the larger 
States have had internal surveys made for revenue purposes. Most 
small States, however, have no accurate idea of the extent of their 
territories, a survey of the land actually under cultivation being all 
that is attempted, no measurements being made even of forest land. 

[J. Grant Duff: History^ of the Mahrattas^ 3 vols. (1826).—W. Thorn: 
Memoir of the War in India from 1803 to 1806 (1818).—H. T. Prinsep: 
History of the Transactions in India during the Administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings^ 2 vols. (1825).—J. Malcolm : Memoir of Central 
Indiay 2 vols. (1823).— Official Narrative of the Events of the Mutiny of 

1857- 9.— Administration Reports (fxQim 1866).—T. H. Thornton: Sir 
Richard Meade and the Feudatory States of Central India (1898).—H. 
Daly: Life of Sir Henry Daly (1905).—W. Lce-Warner: The Protected 
Princes of India (1894).—State Gazetteers (under issue).—A. Cunning¬ 
ham : Archaeological Survey Reports, vols. ii, vii, ix, x, xx, and xxi.— 
Census Reportslox Central India, 1881, 1891, and 1901.] 
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TABLE TI 

Statistics of Agriculture in Central India 
(In square miles) 


i 

1 

1902-3. 

Total area ........ 

78.77a 

Total uncultivated area ...... 


Cultivable, but not cultivated ..... 

i 7 > 32 o 

Forest. 

15,222 

Unciiltivable ........ 

19,491 

Total cultivated area ...... 

19.4^5* 

Irrigated from wells and tanks. 

881 

,, ,, other sources ..... 

259 

Total irrigated area. 

1,140 

Unirrigated area ....... 

18,27s 

Principal Crops. 


Rice. 

953 

Wheat. 

2,274 

Gram. 

2,302 

Jowar . 

3»503 

B&jra . 

III 

Maize ... ..... 

68a 

Kodon ... . 

202 

Other food-grains and pulses ..... 

3,794 

Oilseeds. 

559 

Sugar-cane ........ 

13 

Poppy.. 

337 

Cotton. 

953 

Tobacco .. 

3 

Miscellaneous. 

5,791 

Total area cropped. 

^0,377 

Area double cropped. 

962 


Exclusive of jjigirs in Gwalior and Indore, and minor thakurats^ for vihich 
figures are not available. 

Noth. —The principal crops irrigated are popp) and sugar-cane in the western, and 
wheat, sugar-cane, and rice in the eastern section. 
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FAHI.E III 

Principal vSources of Ordinary REVENir?: in Central India 
(In thousands of rupees") 



For 1901-3. 


For 1902-3. 



Total. 

Imj)crial. 

Local 

funds. 

Native 

States. 

Total. 

Imperial. 

Local 

fumls. 

_ 

N at ive 
States 

Land revenue 

2 ,.L ^,30 

1 2 

... 

2 , 35 , 

2,31,24 

14 


2,3Llo; 

Opium 

81 



81 

6,oS 



6,oS' 

Stamps 

7,10 

24 


6,86 

5 ,M 

25 

... 

4,^^9 

Excise. 

7,01 

39 

1 

6,61 

6,70 

39 

2 

6,29 

Customs 

2 .L 54 



2 .^,54 

20,03 


... 

20,03 

Tiinka and tribute 

8,12 

2,26 


5.-86 

12,49 

4.-79 

... 

7,70 

Provincial rates . 

10 


10 


11 


11 

Assessed taxes . ! 

47.14 i 

18 


46,96 I 

2.33: 

*9 


2 ,i 4 j 

Forests . . 1 

5,27 , 

3 


5,24 : 

8,61 ; 

4 

i 

8 , 57 ' 

1 Intcrrst 


7 


28 ! 

32,32; 

3 « 1 


31,9-1 1 

1 Reg;istration 

2 i 

2 


1 

3 «! 

2 


29 ' 

1 Other sources 

: 

*9 

L’) 

87,,01 ' 

*,09,59 

21 

M 

1.09,24 

'J'olnl : 

4,18,09 

.L.=io 

24 

4.14,3.^ 

4 - 34 - 9 .- 

6.41 1 

■! 

27 

4,28,27: 


Notk.—H e.sidt's the items given abovt*, a consiflerable revenue, amounting to about 115 lukli^, 
is d<*rived by the llritish Govermnent from »*xpoft duty Ie\ie<l i>n opium at the Cio\ornment Si'ales. 
'I'his is, ho^ve^t•r, cie<Iited in the account'^ of Bombay. 


FABLE IV 


CoLi.EGES, Schools, and Scholars in C'entkal India 


1 


lQOI- 2 . 



1902 3. 


Class of institutions. 

Numlier 
of instV 
tutions. 

Scholars. 

Number 
of insti- 
tuti ons. 

1 Scholars. 

1_ 


Males. 

Females. 

1 Males. 

Females. 

rublic. 

Arts colleges 

4 

230 


4 

254 


Professional colleges . 







Secondary schools— 
Upper (High). 

19 

2,696 


19 

3,026 


Lower (Middle) 

30 

1,187 


41 

6,333 

87 

Primary schools— 
Upper . 

185 1 

9 . 77 * 

475 

255 

> 6 . 7>3 

5>9 ! 

Lower . 

500 

21,428 

862 

526 

26,452 

787 ; 

Training schools. 


... 



Other special schools . 

151 

18,218 

70 


754 

140 j 

Private. 






i 

Advanced . 

3 

132 

t • • 

7 

243 


Elementary 

98 

3,363 

160 

121 

3,419 

153 

Rote .... 

23 

364 

18 

67 

870 

7 

Total 


.47,390 

1,585 

1,057 

57,064 

1.693 
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TABLE V 

Medicat. Statistics in Central India 



1 1901. 

1902. 

1 >903. 

IJospitals^ Ifc. 





Number of civil hospitals and 

dis- 



; 

pensaries .... 


T07 

II8 


i Average daily number of— 




j 

{a) In-paticnts 


(no return)] 8:^2 

821 

(^) Out-patients 


8,161 

8,668 

S ,473 

Income from— 





i State payments 

Ks. 

7 .”7 

16,238 

26,203 

[b) Local and municipal 

pay- 




meats 

Ks. 



11,908 

ii) Fees, endowments, and other 




sources.... 

Rs. 

1 3 .'>y 7 

2.06,984 

2.99,530 

Expenditure on— 




! 

i 

(a) Establishment . 

Rs. 

1.31,991 


, 1,61,2.38 

{/A Medicines 

Rs. 


1,20,369; 1,29,3741 

racchtafioit. 





Population among whom vaccination | 




! was carried on . . . 


8,628,781 

8,628,781 

8,628,781 

Number of successful operations 


Ml,937 

158,832 

I 54 » 25 o 

Ratio per i ,000 of population . 

. 

16.44 

18.40 

17.87 

Total expenditure on vaccination 

Rs. 

27,146 

23,266 

22,146 

Cost per successful case . 

Rs. 

0-3-1 

0-2-4 

0-2-3 
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